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Hia Excellency the Most Honourable 

The MARQUIS of RIP OH, k. g., a. m. s. i., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India , 

Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, 
fye. fye. 

My Lord, 

The Government of one-sixth of the earth’s population, differ¬ 
ing in race and creed, with many inflammable elements, is a 
task demanding the greatest care' and wisdom. The difficulty 
is increased by the administration being largely in the hands 
of foreigners, its head, generally a stranger to the country, 
holding office for only five short years. 

The state of the people forbids Government standing still. 
On the other hand, it is possible, with the very best intentions, 
to make changes the evils resulting from which would far 
counterbalance the good. In some cases, the Viceroy has not 
to take the initiative, but to watch over measures introduced 
by his predecessors. It is a misfortune that the originator of 
a scheme in India is generally unable to guide its working, 
upon which so much depends. Like Solomon, he must "leave 
it unto the man that shall be after him/’ 

Powerful vested interests and party claims have also to bo 
taken into account. 

Under such circumstances it is prudent to have important 
questions viewed from different stand-points before coming to a 
decision. 

The subject on which I venture to address your Lordship is 
one of the most weighty that can come before von—the education 
of the country. As Lord Northbrook justly remarked, in a 
University address, “ It would be bold indeed in me to Venture 
to give any authoritative opinion upon the effects of the spread 
of education in India. I doubt whether any of those here pre¬ 
sent, however earnest they may be in the cause, could venture to 
prophesy what the effects of the spread of education in India 
may eventually be.” 

Lord Lytton spoke of the change now going on in India as 
" the greatest and most momentous revolution—at once social, j 
moral, religious and political—which perhaps, the world has! 
ever witnessed.” 

Education is rapidly spreading. According to the trite say¬ 
ing, “ K nnwlftd gp ia. power. -’’ W heth er it will prova „ aJdessiiig 
OX* a qu5 e dep ends ,,u pon t he wav ml.jyKJcE..jt.ia^umplgya^. The 
stream resembles its source. The effects of education turn 
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upon its character. “ If we go seriously wrong,” says 


xuux^ay Mitchell, “in the educational system wo sot up, the 
error may soon be irretrievable, and the consequences fatal/* 

When a witness gives evidence before a commission, the first 
inquiry is generally about his means of acquaintance with the 
subject. The writer may, therefore, be permitted to state that 
he has been connected with education in the East for nearly 
forty years. For about twenty years in succession ho has made 
tho circuit of the three Presidencies of India j he has visited 
every country in Europe noted for the excellence of its schools, 
as well as twice crossed the Atlantic. He may also venture 
to add that aome previous remarks on the same subject, sub¬ 
mitted to Lord Northbrook, were favourably received, and, it is 
believed, had some influence. 

An endeavour will be made to take all the circumstances 
into consideration. Schemes will not bo brought forward which, 
however good in themselves, are impracticable on account of the 
expense. Nor, again, will changes be proposed inconsistent 
with the avowed principles of Government education. 

Every important step will bo supported by past practice^ or 
by the approval of some of the most distinguished educationists 
or officers of Government. The writer will sometimes appear 
to have needlessly dwelt on what are platitudes, to have wasted 
labour in “ slaying the slain/* But there is still a consider¬ 
able amount of ignorance .in India about what are considered 
educational truisms in Europe. Some influential men still 


represent what may lie termed the “ middle ages’* of Oxford.. 


rwpieraOiiii yv-uuji/ Jtuajr w nw j-uovi uuo ^ 

If there is any recognised principle among enlightened educa¬ 
tionists at homo it is, that teachers ought to be trained. Yet 
Dr. George Smith, himself an experienced educationist, said, 
(C In a backward country like India the Normal School is the 
root of all successful education... .It is sad to be under the 
necessity of writing such platitudes year after year; but it is 
necessary/** t 

The writer’s course in India is nearly run. The shadows of 
life begin to darken. Before he leaves the country where his 
best years have been spent, he would seek to make another 
effort both for its poor toiling millions and for thoir natural 
leaders. He takes encouragement to himself from the remark 
of a former Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University: “ Men 
■ abstain from doing good or attacking evil when the opportunity 
is plain before them, for lack of faith in their individual power; 
but it is no new lesson which science teaches when it says that 
no energy, however feeble, is ever lost, and that no exertion 
is without some avail/’ 


* Friend of India* 
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PROGRESS OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Before entering into details, it may be well to give a very 
brief sketch of what has been hitherto done. It will show the 
great evils resulting from ill-advised schemes, the necessity of 
watchful supervision, and the practicability of improvement. 

Early Efforts.—The Calcutta Madmsa, or Muhammadan Col¬ 
lege, established in 1781 by Warren Hastings, seems to have 
been the first educational institution founded by the British 
Government in India. It was followed in 1792 by the Sanskrit 
College of Benares. The discipline of the College was. to be 
u conformable in all respects to the Dharma Shastra in the 
chapter on educationThe scholars were to be examined four 
times a year in the presence of the Resident, f ‘ in all such 
parts of knowledge as are not held too sacred to be discussed 
in the presence of any but Brahmins.*’* 

The Poona College was founded in 1821. The Pesbwa had 
annually distributed a lai'ge sum of money among the Brahmins 
noted for their learning. Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the 
Dekkan, proposed, as a less objectionable method of spending the 
funds while the original object was in some measure kept in 
view, that part of the grant should be devoted to the support 
of a College. 

On the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter in 1813, 
the following clause was inserted: 

“ A sum of not less than a lakh of Rupees (£10,000) in each year 
shall he set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature 
and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the in¬ 
troduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India.” 

No steps, however, were taken by the Indian Government for 
ten years to carry out this measure, and the money was left to 
accumulate. 

In July 1823, the Governor-General in Council resolved, that, 

u There should be constituted a General Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public education, and of 
the public institutions designed for’its promotion, and of considering, and 
from time to time submitting to Government, the suggestion of such 
measures as it may appear expedient to adopt with a view to the better 
instruction oi the people, to the introduction among them of useful know¬ 
ledge, and to the improvement of their moral character.” 

* Kerr’s Review of Public) Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, p. 135. 
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PROGRESS OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

1826, Sir Thomas Mnnro established a similar Board of 
Public Instruction for the Madras Presidency. The Bombay 
Board of Education was constituted in 1840. 

Until 1835, the Bengal Committee of Public Instruction was 
mainly in the hands of orientalists, the study of Sanskrit and 
Arabic receiving special attention. “The medium of instruc¬ 
tion,” says Macaulay, “ was oriental, the whole scope of the 
instruction was oriental, designed to conciliate old prejudices, 
and to propagate old ideas.” 

Introduction uf faglbfc.-Intelligent Hindus felt the need of 
an education better adapted to the wants ot the .nineteenth 
' centovv. In 1816 the Hindu College was established in Calcutta, 
largely through the offorts of David Haro, a watchmaker. I he 
studies included tho works of Locke, Adam Smith, Shakespero, 
Milton, and other writers- 

Dr Dui’s Institution in Calcutta, commenced m I860, gave 
a great impulse to the study of English His views were hold 
by the late Lord Macaulay and Sir Charles Irovelyan. 
Macaulay, in a scathing minute, exposed the absurdity of teach- 
in" at the public expense, “Medical doctrines that would 
disgrace an English farrier,—Astronomy, which would move 
laughter in girls at an English boarding school,— History, 
abounding with kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty 
thousand years long,—and Geography, made up of seas of 
treacle and seas of butter.” Soon afterwards, Lord William 
Bentinck issued the following order: 

‘‘His Lordship In Council is of opinion that tho great, object, of the 
British Govcramont ought to be the promotion of European htoture 
and science amongst tho Natives of India, and that all the funds appro¬ 
priated for tho purposes of education would be best employed on English 
oducation alone.” 

Macaulay subsequently explained that the General Com- 
mittee, in “ advocating English as the best medium of instruction, 
had in view those classes only of the community 
and leisure for obtaining a thorough education. When the 
object is merely an elementary education, it, may be most easily 
imparted to the natives in their own language. ' 

m lUiihRimmulan College-The frightful abuses connected with 
this for about a century will be detailed at some length tor 
an important purpose which will be explained. m 

Its original design was to supply Muhammadan law officers* 
It was consigned to the uncontrolled management ot Muham¬ 
madan Professors, who “ professed to teach Theology and Law 
according to the Koran, the Commentators, and the Traduiomsts, 
and Science according to the Graeco-Arabic system of Bagdad 
and Bokhara.” 



THE MUHAMMADAN COLLEGE« 




afearly forty years the studies of the College were norm- 
gild its ample resources were dissipated among the superior 
arid subordinate drones of the establishment. 

In 1820 an English visitor was appointed, but in 1850 it was 
reported to Government that he was powerless to prevent ficti¬ 
tious Muster Rolls of Students and nominal Professors; besides 
that there had been no advance since the time of Warren Hast¬ 
ings either in the system of instruction pursued or in the amount 
of study accomplished. 

This led to the appointment of a well-qualified European. 
Principal, Dr. Sprenger, who turned his attention to the im¬ 
provement of the Institution, remarking that the course of study 
which was actually hi operation led to the encouragement of 
purely dialectical pursuits, and tended to keep up antiquated 
prejudices and to give systematic sanction to superstitions con¬ 
demned even by Islam. The ^system. Dr. Sprenger added, is 
in fact precisely the same as the one which was in vogue in 
Europe during the darkest ages, and it produces the same 
results. The sophistries of dialectics learned in a sacred lan¬ 
guage puff up the Professors with conceit, render them hostile 
to every thing practical or founded on experience, and ex¬ 
tinguish in them the sense of art and beauty, and blunt the 
sentiment of equity and morality. 

The learned and t^uasi learned Muhammadans who ruled over 
the Institution, besides teaching Arabic in their own peculiarly 
dawdling, irrational and inefficient manner, varied the scholastic 
pursuits of the students by periodical assemblages of the neigh¬ 
bourhood for public prayer and exhortation, as well as by the 
frequent funerals of deceased Muhammadans, whose relations 
were encouraged to bring their bodies to the College at all 
times of the day for the performance of the prescribed rites 
and ceremonies, for which of course the work of teaching was 
always suspended. 

The above account is abridged from a Minute* by the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor of Bengal, printed in the Bengal Public In¬ 
struction Report for 1857-58. Dr, Hunter's Indian Musalmrms 
contains statements still more recent and still more astonishing 

Every year under our instruction makes them more confident in their 
own narrow system of learning, more vicious as to their morals, less fit 
tor any active career in life, and more disloyal to our Government. They 
hate the, sight of an Englishman. When the scandal had grown so public 
ay to render imperati ve a resident English Professor in the.College), he 
had to be smuggled into it by night. During more than ninety years 
the Chapters on Holy War against the Infidel have been the favourite 


* The whole Minute and Dr. Hunter's book deserve careful attention. 
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■s/ot the place; and up to 1808 or 1869,1 forget the exact dak 
pfpw^Kmon questions were regularly given in this .Doctrine of Rebellion.” 

^Unhappily an even sadder tale remains to be told. I do not speak 
of " the last two years during which the Special Commission haa been sit¬ 
ting. But there is evidence on record to show, that, within a quite re¬ 
cent period, the students brought their courtesans into the College. About 
twonty-six of them have rooms; arid the quarters thus granted by the 
Government wero converted into dens of profligacy, Not content with 
harbouring what Carlyle calls the unmentionable women, they sunk into 
those more horrible crimes against nature which Christianity has extirpated 
from Europe, but which, lurk in every great city of India. 

“ Some of the more diligent supplement the meagre College Curriculum 
by reading ‘ religion* in private Musalman schools outside. Such external 
studies consist chiefly of the Muhammadan Traditions _ (Uadis) and 
law-books of the fanatical medieval stamp,—a sort of learning which fills 
the youthful brain with windy self-importance, and gives rise to bitter 
schism on the most trivial points within tho College walls. Not long ago, 
as the English Resident Professor was going his evening rounds, he heard 
a tumult in the students’rooms. 4 Your religion is all wrong/ (turn bar.4 
fmrt.ii l/hik no) and similar phrases reminded through the corridors, and 
fierce were the denunciations on all sides. He hurried to the scene of the 
uproar, and found that one of the students had discovered in a law-book 
that, during prayer tho heels should be joined, else the petition bus no 
effect in heaven or on earth. Those who had said their prayers with 
unclosed heels denounced the discoverer of the new mode as a pernicious 
heretic; while he and a little band of followers consigned all who prayed 
in the old fashion to the eternal torments of hell.” 

“ At the end of seven years the students know certain books by heart, 
text and interpretation ; but if they get a simple manuscript beyond their 
narrow Curriculum, they are in a moment beyond thoir depth. Such a 
teaching, it may well be supposed, produces an intolerant contempt for 
anything which they have not learned. The very nothingness of their 
acquirements maker/ them the more conceited. They know as an absolute 
truth that the Arabic grammar, law, rhetoric, and logics, comprise all 
that is worth knowing upon earth. They have learned that the most 
extensive kingdoms in the world are, first Arabia, then England, France, 
and Russia, and the largest town, next to Mecca, Medina, ami Cairo, is 
London. Au reste, the English are Infidels, and will find themselves in a 
very hot place in the next world.” pp. 204—207, 2nd Ed. 1872. 

Dr. Hunter adds : U 1 have dwelt on these painful details, 
because I believe it most, important, now that the Government 
has awakened to the necessity of really educating the Musal- 
mans, that it should avoid a system which lias brought failure 
upon its one great previous attempt. Our Calcutta Muhamma¬ 
dan College has been practically left in the hands of the Muham¬ 
madans themselves, audit is under their management that it 
has proved such a scandal and disgrace/* 

The present winter offers a similar apology for reproducing them. 
It is reported that a bill is shortly to be introduced into tho 
Viceregal Council, raising the Punjab University College to 
the rank of a University. A Memorial lately presented by the 
Indian Association, Lahore, contains the following :— 
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i'e III. 3 a. provides tliafc the study of English shall form 
^ fost prominent features of the teaching in all the Schools and 
^es connected with the Institution, &c. Now the ‘study of Eng¬ 
lish,’ "instead of forming one of the most prominent features of the 
teaching of the Oriental College, is not taught in it at all. Again, Statute 
III. 3rd provides—‘ Proficiency in Arabic or Sanscrit or such other 
oriental language aa may be prescribed by the governing body, combined 
with a thorough acquaintance with English, shall be a necessary condition 
for obtaining the highest honors of the Institution.’ The Senate has 
held (vide Punjab University College Calendar for 1878-79, para. 55) that 
English shall not be a compulsory subject for the High Proficiency in 
Arts’ Examination, which i« said to be equivalent to the B. A. Examina¬ 
tion of the Calcutta University. The same Statute further says, ‘ Provision 
shall be made for duly recognizing and honouring proficiency in literature 
and science in the case of those unacquainted with English, provided 
such attainments are combined with a fair acquaintance with the more 
important subjects of European education, such a3 history, geography, 
&o. so far as such acquaintance is obtainable through the medium of 
the Vernacular.’ This rule has been .set at nought m all examinations 
on the Oriental side held by the Punjab University College. No know¬ 
ledge of important subjects of European education is required in any 
of the following examinations;—-Maulavi, Maulavi Alim, Maulavi Fazil, 
ii: Arabic; Munshi, Munshi Alim, Munshi .Fazil, in Persian; Pragya, 
VisnArad and Shastri, in Sanscrit,” 

How far the above representations are correct the writer does 
not know, but the examinations for the title of Maulavi, &c., 
recall to memory the Muhammadan College of Calcutta. A 
Maulavi may be described as a Muhammadan ecclesiastical law¬ 
yer. Muhammadan law is based on the Quran, the Traditions, 
It involves the study of text-books like those of Bagdad 
and Bokhara, whose effects have already been described. The 
Shastris are much of the same stamp as the M.aulavis, Pro¬ 
fessor Monier Williams admits 

f " the utter narrowmindedness of Indian Pandits. They ho,ve believed 
the whole circle of human knowledge to be contained in Sanskrit writings. 
To this very day the most bigoted are fully persuaded that to learn any¬ 
thing beyond the Sasfcrasj is quite useless.”* 

It may be objected that only the valuable branches of oriental 
study are taught by the Punjab University College, The very 
same avowal was made at Poona. The College was for “ the 
encouragement and improvement of the useful part of Hindu 
learning/-' After several years* trial, the Bombay Government 
declared that the Institution had “ fulfilled no purpose but that 
of perpetuating prejudices and false systems of opinions, and 
that unless it could be reformed, it had better be abolished/'t 

Macaulay says in his Minute :— 


* Modern India, p. 287. 

f Oriental Christian Spectator, Yol. IY p. 302. 
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o do not even stand neuter in the contest between truth and falsehood, 
are not content to leave the natives to the mliuouce of their hereditary 
prejudices. To the natural difficulties which obstruct the progress of 
sound science in the East wc odd difficulties of our own malting. 

“ What we spend on the Arabic and Sanskrit Colleges is not merely a 
de;id loss to the cause of truth; it is the bounty-money paid to raise tip 
champions of error. It goes to form a nest, nob merely of helpless place- 
hunters, but of bigots prompted alike by passion and by interest to raise 
a cry against every useful scheme of education.” 

The writer acknowledges that lie is entirely ignorant of the 
provisions of the bill to be introduced into Council for the esta- 
bliahment of the Punjab University. There in ay bo good and 
sufficient reasons for such a course. It may be that his fears are 
groundless that the contemplated regulations are such as to 
prevent abuses. 

Vernacular literature deserves every encouragement ; but, as 
a rule, any of real value at present must come from men well 
acquainted with. English, Maulavis and Pandits, puffed up with 
vain conceit from their knowledge of Arabic and Sanskrit., have 
no ideas worth' communicating. English opens out to them a 
new world, and does more than any thing else to show them that 
they have been, to use their own figure, like tortoises in a well. 

All that is urged is, that past experience shows the need of 
the utmost caution. It is desirable that the bill should be fully 
discussed out of Council, as well as within Council, before it is 
passed. Opinions should be obtained from other parts of India, 
and not confiued to the Punjab. They should also represent dif¬ 
ferent stand-points. 

There are already symptoms of antagonism between Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus, and care should be taken not, even uninten¬ 
tionally, to foster this spirit.. 

The course pursued in the pasthas been condemned by some 
of the most intelligent friends of progress in the Punjab. Its 
approval by Muhammadans and Hindus should be rated at its 
proper value. 

The foregoing quotations and remarks are not dictated by 
any unfriendly feeling towards our Muhammadan fellow-sub¬ 
jects. There are none more requiring our warmest sympa¬ 
thies and efforts. But their welfare will best be promoted, 
not by strengthening their ignorant prejudices, but by giving 
them an education which will rendei* them more enlightened, 
and better fitted to take the position in life they wish to occupy. 

Popular Munition.—Sir Thomas Munro seems to havo been the 
first to establish schools of a. lower grade, in addition to those 
for secondary instruction. The Board of Directors sanctioned 
an annual grant of £5,000 towards their support. During* the 
administration of Lord JIardinge, about a hundred vernacular 
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yl&^ere opened in Bengal. Though both the precedid ^ 
atteitipts ended in failure, in 1850 Mr, Thomason, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, commenced a lower 
class system of education which was attended with marked 
success. 

Recent Progress.—But Sir Charles Wood's celebrated Despatch 
of 1854 may be called the Magna Oharta of Government educa¬ 
tion in India. It was drafted by the present Bari of Northbrook, 
and expresses the most enlightened and comprehensive view?. 

Directors of .Public Instruction were appointed, three Univer¬ 
sities were established, and even during e< troublous times" the 
Government of India sought to carryout the provisions of the 
Despatch. 

In 1860 the number of pupils in schools and colleges aided 
or maintained by Government in British India was 306,506; in 
1870, it had increased to 1,096*088; aud io 1880, to 1,820,798, 
including 82,274 girls. 

By the census of 1881, the population of British India was 
about 190 millions. Only one per cent is therefore yet under 
instruction, showing how much still remains to be done. But, 
there has been progress, and if the resources of the country 
are not worse than wasted on “ scientific frontiers,” the future 
advance will be still more rapid. 


INFLUENCE OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATION. 

Satisfaction at the spread of education must depend upon 
its effects. Past experience has shown what shameful abuses 
may exist for nearly a century in the Capital of British India, 
the centre of European civilization, under the eyo of the Su¬ 
preme Government. 

With, regard to Vernacular Education , there is a general agree¬ 
ment that it has been, on the whole, beneficial. At the same 
time it is susceptible of considerable improvement, especially 
m some parts of the country. 

The influence of English Education has been much more of 
a mixed character. 

One main object of Government has undoubtedly been gained. 
A class of public servants has boon raised up of greater in¬ 
telligence, truthfulness and probity than their predecessors. 
Ou the other hand, it is alleged that the spread of English 
education has been followed by some serious evils. 

Infects why noticed.—It may seem ungenerous and unfair briefly 
to acknowledge excellencies, and to dwell at great length upon 
2 
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-aitef6(] defects. But the object in view has to be taken mto 
Sbdounfc. Let all excellencies remain. If any improvements 
are practicable, it is necessary to show where they are required, 
and the means by which they can be secured. 

.(.he first point to be ascertained is, Do the alleged defects 
exist ? Evidence with regard to this has therefore to be ad¬ 
duced. Hence the numerous quotations from persons entitled 
to be heard. 

Admissions.—These should be borne in mind :— 

1. The evils complained of are, to a greater or less degree, 
inevitable in the present transition state of India. 

2. The Rev. James Johnston, in the Preface to u Our Educa¬ 
tional Policy in India/ J says, 

** Yv hen I call attention to the fact, that education in Government 
Colleges loads to irreligfon, discontent, and disloyalty, let it be distinctly 
under stood that T neither lay the entire blame on Government Colleges 
for the effects produced, nor do I except other Colleges from producing, 
in many eases, like results." p. XV. 

3. There are some noble men in the Government Educational 
Department who are trying their utmost to diminish the evils 
which will be noticed. 

Still, the cause ami cure rest largely with Government. 
Government is now the main educational factor. Directors of 
Public Instruction, Government Inspectors, Government Regu¬ 
lations and Government School Books, are more and more mould¬ 
ing the entire education of the country. 

Lastly , while giving the opinions of high, authorities, the 
writer does not hold himself responsible for all their statements. 
That the evils exist, he is absolutely certain. As to their extent t 
there may be some question. All that the writer contends for 
is, that they deserve careful consideration, and that every means 
should be taken to counteract them, whatever be their origin. 


ALLEGED LVIL EFFECTS OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


SELF-CONCEIT AND RUDENESS. 


Self-Conceit.—Young people every-where aro apt to have a good 
opinion of themselves. An English poet says. 


In full content, we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 


“ When young, indeed, 


As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise/ 1 
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SELF-CONCEIT. It 

^od yotmg men iu India are under peculiar temptation^, 
failing. Sorae of them are fond of dwelling upon the 
''that the Hindus were civilised when the English were 
painted savages. More than this is sometimes claimed. A 
sensible Bengali gentleman said in Calcutta: u It was quite 
sickening to hear the remark made at almost every public 
meeting that the ancient civilization of India was far superior 
to that which Europe ever had/' People in England are apt 
to fall into a similar error with regard to their own country. 
The Elizabethan age is one of the most glorious in the annals 
of Britain. It reckons among its ornaments statesmen like 
Cecil and. Raleigh, poets like Spenser and Shakospere. If, 
however, we consider the state of the nation generally, a very 
different picture is presented. Much more was this the case 
in India, The "nine gems' that adorned the court of Vik- 
ramadifciya wore only like a few bright stars in the dark night. 
Macaulay's words apply to India with double force: “ We see 
the multitudes sunk m brutal ignorance, and tho studious few 
engaged in acquiring what did not deserve the name of know- 

superiority of intellect over their present rulers and teachers 
is sometimes asserted. The Indian Banner, among other remarks, 
had the following :— 

“ We men of the East can look at the sun, whilst those of the West 
wink and blink and wear coloured spectacles that falsify their vision; 
but this magnificent portion of the terrestrial globe, this flowery nation, 
will yet find an expansion of which England perhaps is little aware in 
her little 'narrow corner of the .earth—tho- birth-place of bigotry and 
science. ” 

The Bombay Saturday Review thus criticised the above;— 

“We have been found fault with by a contemporary for our 'censnrea 
of native shortcomings. Perhaps wo have sometimes flogged with un¬ 
fashionable severity, but. it mast be admitted, in extenuation, that the pupil 
is u very provoking one. It is not that he is intolerably dull or obstinate, 
though he is sometimes both the one and the other, but that he is so 
exceedingly well satisfied with himself, and so thoroughly persuaded of his 
own innate superiority to his teachers. 

“Tho ‘educated’ natives are evidently of opinion that, by virtue of 
» supposed pre-eminence of India, they are entitled to regard themselves 
as the fa voured race, the lords of intellect to whom Providence has in¬ 
trusted the regeneration of mankind. Their English instructors belong, 
they think, to a dull, good-natured, plodding nation, whose mission cm 
earth has been to preserve the glorious traditions of Indian knowledge 
and to restore them at last to their true inheritors, whose, minds have 
meanwhile been lying fallow for a few centuries. They constantly address 
ns with a compassionate and irresistibly ludicrous air, that seems to say, 

* Poor fellows, you have dono your work as well as you could; you have 
fulfilled your part iu life by teaching us what you kuow. Now, be so good 
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-nd out of the way, and you will aee what intellect really cafe 
'•lay of the Indian genius is about to commence.’ One is reminded 
nod grass, when that hero rolls up his sleeves, and announces to 
the awed bystanders that he is going to begin..,. 

" Beware of your besetting faults of dreaminess, inordinate conceit, 
and love of empty talking. Quit yourselves as men; be strong. Firmly 
follow iu practice what you acknowledge to be right. Toll truth and 
shame tho devil. And tell truth to your own soulsdo not palter with 
your consciences, or remain contented with a phantasmagoria of incoherent 
opinions, the odds and ends of desultory reading, but ground yourselves in 
principles such as may stand tho several tests of authority, that is, of 
groat teachers, and of actual experience in life. If you would belong to a 
nation, you must first make yourselves men. If you would show your¬ 
selves really enlightened, spesdc with becoming reverence, not with flippant 
ingratitude, of the country which has enabled yon for the first tirao to 
understand the ideas of national life, liberty, law, * bigotry,’ and progress, 
and which offers to substitute the civilization of the West for your own 
fossilized institutions. You have enormous advantages over others. Yours 
has boen tho royal road to learning. England has raised you at once into 
the position which we have inherited as heirs of centuries of protracted 
struggle. Is it too much, then, to ask that yon should he modest, patient., 
resolute, striving earnestly to render yourselves worthy pupils of the nation 
inhabiting that ; narrow corner of the earth,’ that * precious gem set iu tho 
silver sea,’ which has filled the whole world with the splendour of its 
glory, and stamped for itself an imperishable naino on the heart of every 
lover of freedom and progress P” 

llutlenesg. —This is another charge brought against a Young 
India,” Ho resents it, considering that lie only shows proper 
self-respect, whilo he accuses “ Old India” of servility, and 
Englishmen of a love of toadyism. 

A few a notations may be made complaining of the evil. 

The Punjab Public Instruction Report contains the following 
remarks by the Lieutenant-Governor :— 

M Nor has the system which produces few scholars been more successful 
in producing gentlemen. The Lieutenant-Governor desires that the 
Department take especial care that tho good manners natural to Oriental 
youth are not lost at school. This matter has hitherto been neglected. 
If the .result of sending boys of good family to school is, as is now often 
the case, that they return pert, conceited and studiously rude and familiar, 
it is no wonder that parents desire to educate their children at home. 
English education is not a desirable thing if it only signifies sufficient 
acquaintance with the English language to write and speak ungram¬ 
matically, sufficient acquaintance with English literature to be shallow, 
and with English history to be insolent. English, education is to bo 
penetrated with the spirit of the great English authors; to imbibe some 
portion of their strength, and beauty, and nobility, and gentleness, and 
wisdom, to mould the life and character upon the models they have 
furnished. This is the standard of education to which the Department 
must endeavour to rise.” Report, 1871-72, pp. 4, 5. 

Sir William Grey, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was so 
convinced of the extent of the evil, that one of his last acts was 
to issue a Minute on the subject. Ho says. 
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common remark that the educated young men of the pres err 
a want of gehileman-like bearing in their social interoonrso 
their superiors and elders, whether European or Native, ami that 
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the evil is a growing one, and seems coincident with the general spread 
of education, throughout the country,” 

Such complaints are not confined to Europeans. 

The Indian Mirror says :—• 

“ ^ nr young men do not know or caro to know how to respect their supe¬ 
riors, This may appear strange, for the Natives of India arc known ro bo 
fastidiously polite. English education has made them self-sufficient, and 
infused into their minds a kind of false independence which knows of no 
distinction between high or low, old or young. ’ 

The present Maharaja of Travancore, in a Lecture delivered 
at Trevandriim whilst First Prince, remarked:— 

. " 1 am here led to observe that our contact; with European civilization 
Ims not resulted m unqualified success so far as our manners are con¬ 
cerned. Perhaps you know the story current among us of the crow that 
attempted to study the swan’s gait, but lost its own, and did not secure 
that ot its model. I am afraid that the comportment of not a few of our 
educated youths would strongly suggest comparison with this crow.” 

Some allowance ought to be made for circumstances. Men 
are prone to rush from one extreme to tho other. Nor do the 
above remarks, by any means, apply to all educated men. Many 
oi them exhibit the gentlemanly bearing which is so becoming • 
guarding on the one hand against obsequiousness, and. on the 
other, against the insolence which is mistaken for the disnlav 
of a proper spirit. ■* J 

Whatever maybe the extent of the evil or its source all 
thoughtful men will be agreed that in the present transition 
state ot India it is of groat importance to inculcate respect 
ior authority. “Reverence/’ says Smiles, “is alike indis¬ 
pensable fro the happiness of individuals, of families, and of 
nations. Without it there can be no trust, no faith, no confi¬ 
dence, either in man or God—neither social peace nor soci-l 
progress/" r uutu 

, Tlu ’ advi ° e given in Madras by the Hon. H. S. Cunnimrham 
deserves to be impressed upon students :— ° 9 

‘Beware, above all things, of an ignorant, irreverential frame of . 
distrust the learning which engenders it; a little knowledge is oftentimPfl 
Z^\^ ngQT r 111 ^ that ’ his tend of prostrating the mind with a 
it nn wi‘f e r V f'iTu of soiencc and the smallness of human wit, it mSfs 
it tip with ft childish conceit at its own lilliputian acquirement 
assertion and vanity, insolence towards, the past, SeffiS al’te fij 
luture, satisfaction with ourselves, indifference to the feelings of others am 

eauc^tHfr 
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DISLOYALTY, 



'This is an accusation regarding which educated Hindus 
are rightly very sensitive. Ab Sir Richard Temple remark?, 
tf Nothing wounds aud irritates them more than imputations of 
disloyalty; and nothing gratifies them more than a frank and 
cordial, acknowledgment of ikoir loyalty.” ' •••' t v 

Some mistakes have been made in distinguishing what dis¬ 
loyalty is:— 

“ The state of the country and of the people often invites or demands 
criticism on the part of the Natives. It is every way desirable that their 
sentiments and opinions should be unreservedly made known to the ruling 
classes, and such outspoken frankness should never bo mistaken for disloy¬ 
alty or disaffection 

An inquiry into Native loyalty m a very delicate one, and apt 
to cause ill feeling. It would bo much more pleasant to educa¬ 
ted Indians for the writer to suppress all disagreeable evidence, 
and give only favourable testimony. This, however, is not for 
their own real good in the end. If discontent exist, it is highly 
important that it should be known. What are its causes? It 
may partly arise from misapprehensions which may be explained ; 
there may be just grievances which ought to bo remedied* The 
worst thing possible for us is to live in a u fool’s paradise,” 
« saying peace” if there is “ no peace.” There is danger of this. 

" Tho mutiny afforded marly illustrations of the inability of foreigner:! to 
feel the pulse of the people amongst whom they were living.in the intimate 
relations of master and servant or officer and private. M f 

It should be remembered that the remarks under this head are 
solely with a view to ulterior measures to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of the people. , . 

In his last Minute, Lord Dalhousie wrote the following memo¬ 
rable words, the truth of which was so lamentably shown during 
the administration of his immediate successor:— 

No prudent man, who has any knowledge of Has torn affairs, would ever 
venture to predict the maintenance of continued peace within our Eastern 
possessions. Experience, trequent, hard, and recent experience, has taught/ 
us, chat wars from without, and rebellion from within, may at any time be 
raised against us, in quarters where they were tho least to be expected, 
and by the most feeble and unlikely instruments. No man therefore cun 
ever prudently hold forth assurance of continued peace in India, 


# India in 1830, p. 130. This work will be frequently quoted, because it contains 
more recent, varied, and reliable information about India than any single volume 
ever published. The author, from the time he was Private Secretary to Sir 
John Lawrence iu the Punjab, hag generally taken a bright view of things, taough 
he also gives tho dark side. Where he admits defects, it ruay bo takun ter granted 
that they certainly exist, 
f Quarterly Review. July, 1881, p. 65. 
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/aiming, in liis parking address to the European Deput 
Calcutta, observed :~-~ 

“ England has before her one of the most diXieult problems that State 
polioy can be cu.llcd to solve; the drawing together with, harmony and with* 
out ittiustice to either side, Mo grout rapes radically different in every thing 
that forms the character of man, but which by the course of events are 
being gradually brought face to face.” 

The patriotism of the ancient Greeks and Romans is tiros des¬ 
cribed by Leeky :— 

«Outside the circle of their own nation all men were regarded with 
contempt and indifference, if not with absolute hostility. Conquest was 
the one recognised form of national progress, and the interests of nations 
wore, therefore, regarded as directly opposed. The intensity with which 
a man loved his country was a measure of the hatred which he bore to 
those who were without it.” 

Much of this spirit still survives in Europe, Smiles says, 
fr A great deal of what passes by the name of patriotism in these 
days consists of the merest bigotry and narrow-mindedness ; ex¬ 
hibiting itself in national prejudice, national conceit, and national 
hatred," Things may be expected to be still worse in the East. 

From no great nation in the world are we divided by loftier 
barriers than from the Hindus. The inhabitants of the “Central 
Flowery Land” give us the complimentary epithets of “ outside 
barbarians” and “foreign devils; but they will invite ns to their 
tables. In the sight of genuine Hindus, wo are unclean out- 
castes, Whose very shadow is pollution. Even the most friendly 
say to us like Shylock to Bassanio : “ I will buy with you, sell 
with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so following; hut 
I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you.” 

Professor Monier Williams says:—• 

C ‘I have met with bigoted Pandits whoso contempt for us'and our 
boasted civilization, notwithstanding they travel by our railways, use our 
telegraphs, and live in security under our rule, and albeit they tako 
pains to conceal their real estimate of our character, is, I am convinced 
quite as great as the contempt oi their forefathers for any non-Aryan 
savages, whether styled Dasyns or Nishadasp 

«I'niiiy mention, m illustration, that I often wondered, when m India, 
why certain great Pandits preferred calling on me very early in the 
morning, till I found out accidentally that, by coming before bathing, 
they were able afterwards to purify themselves by religious able lions 
from the contamination incurred by snaking hands and talking with me. 

".Nor have the Muhammadans, as a rule, any greater respect for U3, 
for our social institutions, or for our religion. When they are less scorn- 
hil than usual they confine themselves to calling us Kafirs, unbelievers. 
But in India this epithet scarcely represents the amount of contempt 
with which we are commonly regarded by bigoted Muslims. Many of 
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civilians, after interviews in which the most courteous express ions 
kadheen interchanged.”* 


have been seen to spit on the ground on leaving the he 
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The natural prejudice against us as foreign conquerors, is 
increased by some unfortunate defects in ourselves. Lord 
Canning, at fcho opening of the .East Indian Kailway to Eajmakal, 
said - 

“Gentlemen, it is of no use to deny or conceal it, for it is known to 
all the world, wo Englishmen, with all our great national characteristics, 
are not, as a people, conciliatory or attractive. God forbid that any of 
us should foel ashamed of his national character, or wish it to be other 
than it is. Bub none among us will deny that the very virtues of that 
character are not seldom exaggerated into faults.” 

It is not to be expected that our rule should be really 
popular* As a very experienced friend remarked, where the 
people, <{ do not positively hate us, they don’t want us.” Kayo 
says in his life of Mountstuarb Elphinstone :— 

“In later days wo have been wont to assume in such cases not only the 
utter absence of all. national feeling, but a craving after '.British rule which 
never has existed and never will exist in the popular mind, however wiso 
and beneficial our Government may he. Mr. Elphinstone had no dream 
of this kind;”*}* 

Professor Monier Williams expresses the following opinion:—- 

“The most intelligent are quite ready to admit that they enjoy greater 
benefits under our rule than they would under any other ; and the wiser,’ 
who know that universal disorder would follow its cessation, even pray 
hr its continuance; but the mass of unthinking people would rather 
bo badly governed by their own chiefs than well governed by us. In 
the Native States they will acquiesce in exactions which in our territories 
would be regarded as intolerable. 

Elsewhere he says, 

“X have found all intelligent Natives generally'satisfied with on r rule. 
It is useless, however, to conceal from ourselves the existence of much 
discontent, chiefly among the men we have educated above their stations.” 
p. 361. 

Evidence will be adduced pi’esenting different views of the 
case. It will be shown, that if some men evince a hostile and 
disloyal spirit, the offenders have very sensible advice given 
to them by their own countrymen. 

A Bengali “ patriot” thus addresses his countrymen .*— 


* Modem India, p. 226. 

+ Lives of Indian Officers, Yoi. I. p. 277* 
% Modern India, p. 178. 




rurdering the helpless without fear of punishment/'* 
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the pampered upstart intruding foreigner, abusing, inaul 
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A writer in the Englishman makes the following quotation 
from The Tempest as representing in some measure the state 
of feeling 


“ You taught me language; and my profit on’t 
Is, I know liow to curse: tlie red plague rid you, 
For learning me your language 1” 


A gentleman, who lived for many years near one of the prin¬ 
cipal up-country Government Colleges, says of the young men 
educated at it: “ They despise and hate their 'English conquerors, 
foreign rulers, proud tyrants’ for such are the terms they use. 
‘ Could Greece’ they say, * resist a Xerxes ? What could India not 
clo V They demonstrate clearly that the Indiana could in one 
night destroy all the English throughout the length and breadth 
of the country.” An educated Hindustani, who had visited 
America, said to the writer, “ We a,re so many and you are so 
few, that if each of us took a pinch of dust we could smother 
you” 

Mr. M. Gubbins shows this to be the natural effect of the 
Government system of education:— 

“ Wo place in a boy’s hands the histories of Greece and Eotnc, and hold 
up to his admiration the examples of those ancient patriots who have freed 
their country from domestic tyranny or a foreign yoke. The knowledge 
which wo impart to him destroys the"reverence which he would naturally 
feel for bis own religion and its precepts. Tn its stead, wo implant no 
other of a holier and purer kind. Can we wonder, then, at the harvest 
which we too frequently reap—disloyalty untempered by gratitude; a 
spurious and selfish patriotism, unchecked by religion; and an overweening 
conceit of literary attainment, supported by no corresponding dignity of 
character.” Qudh, p. 84 

It will be seen hereafter that lessons are drawn from Ireland 
as well a 3 from Leonidas and his bancl.f A city in the Dokkan 
•has been characterised as ff a hot-bed of sedition.” 

On the other hand, thoughtful, sensible men appreciate the 
advantages of English rule. The Hon. V. Eamiengar, now 
Dewan of Travanooio, at a public meeting in Madras, made the 
following remarks:— 

“We live under the mildest, the most enlightened, and the most power¬ 
ful of modern Governments ; wo enjoy in a high degree the rights of 
personal security and personal liberty, and the right oi private property; 
the dwelling of the humblest and meanest subject may be said to be 


* On the Religious Prospects of India, p. 48. 
f The limping logic in this case did not strike the young patriots. 
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much his castle as that of the proud Englishman is his, rn lus 
_ land; no man is any longer, by reason of'his wealth’or ■ of liis 
rank, so high as to he above the reach of the law, and none, on the 
oviher hand, is so poor and insignificant as to be beyond its protection, 
in less than a short century, anarchy and confusion have been replaced 
by order and good government, as if by the wand of a magician, and 
the country has started on a career of intellectual, moral, and material 
advancement, of which nobody can foresee the end. Whatever may 
be. the shortcomings of Government, (and perfection is not vouchsafed 
to human institutions and human efforts) in the unselfish and sincere 
desire which animates them to promote the welfare of tho millions com¬ 
mitted to their care, in the high view they take of their obligations 
and responsibilities as Eulers, in the desire they show at all tunes to 
study the feelings and sentiments of the people and cany them along 
with them in all important measures, and in the spirit of benevolence 
which underlies all their actions, the British Indian Government stand 
without an equal,** 

Ihe Press.—Seditions opinions are ranch more likely to be 
broached in private than in public. Still, the Press, English and 
Vernacular, under Indian management, may be regarded as largely 
the exponents of "Native Public Opinion.^ 

The most influential English papers, as the Hindu Patriot and 
Indian Mirror , are decidedly loyal. They criticise public mea¬ 
sures freely, often justly, but without bitterness. The Indian 
Mirror also seeks to promote kindly feeling between the 
two races. Similar remarks apply to Madras Native Opinion, 
under its present management. The writer is not sufficiently 
acquainted with the .Bombay leading Native Journals to describe 
their character. 

The inferior English papers are less satisfactory, though, as a 
rule, they cannot be considered disloyal. The burden of "some of 
them, probably conducted by young men without fixed employ¬ 
ment, is the iniquity of the British Government in giving 
appointments to Englishmen instead of Indians. 

Of Newspapers in English, conducted by Indians, Sir Eichard 
Temple expresses the following opinions ;— 

“ Of the Native Newspapers published in the English language, as yet 
few in number, some are distinguished by loyalty and good sense as well 
as by cultivated ability, and are creditable products of the new education ; 
os for instance the ‘Hindu Patriot’ of Calcutta. Others are notable for a 
latitude of criticism which, though extreme, docs not transgress the limits 
ordinarily claimed for journalism.” p. 132. 

The same writer, from the high offices he held in India, 
had great advantages for forming an opinion with regard to 
the Vernacular Press—their principal contents being* report¬ 
ed weekly to Government. Ho expresses the following judg¬ 
ment ;—• 
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e vernacular Newspapers, which are much move numerous, n_^ 

ally and consistently loyal, while preserving independence in their 
ght and freedom in their criticism. Others again have been dis¬ 
figured occasionally by writings which, though not actually seditious or 
treasonable, are objectionable in their political tendency and likely to have 
the effect of causing ill-feeling against British rule, whether that effect 
is intended or not. Some few contained treasonable passages calculated 
to excite. hatred against British rule. It was the occurrence of these 
passages from time to time which induced the Government of India to 
pass the Vernacular Press Act empowering the executive authorities to 
check the publication of such matter. The appearance of passages politi¬ 
cally objectionable, indeed, has not entirely ceased, but has become rare 
and slight. 

There remains, however, in too many of the Native Newspapers a 
disposition _ to find fault with everything and to be pleased with nothing 
under British rule, to form inflated notions and to ventilate impracticable 
suggestions.”* 

It will bo seen that Sir Eichard Temple, one of the highest 
authorities on the subject, bears cordial testimony to the general 
loyalty of the Native Press. He refers, however, to a few papei'S 
as containing matter either calculated to cause ill-feeling between 
the two races or positively disloyal. Their character will best 
be shown by one or two illustrative quotations from Newspapers 
in English conducted by Indians. The first is from a well-known 
journal; the other two are from an obscure print. They are 
no more the exponents of educated Indian opinion than the 
National Reformer represents the views of Englishmen. 

The Hindu Patriot says 

“ We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing the following from the 
Amnia Bazar I'oiriua: 


POLITICAL GEOMETRY. 

Chap. 1st. Definitions, 

1. A political point is that which is visible to the Government but 
invisible to the people. 

2. A line of policy is length without breadth of views. 

8. Political figure is that which is enclosed on one side by ambition and 
another by hypocrisy. 

4. A political eiicle is a plain figure contained by one line of policy, 
and is such that a certain point within this figure keeps the circumference 
firm and united. 

6. And this point is called interest. 

6. A political triangle is a wedge winch is usually introduced at the 
beginning of any now impost. 

7. Parallel linos are lines of policy, which though they never meet 
always tend to the same direction. 


* India in 1880, pp. 132, 133. 
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Chap. 2nd. Postulates. 



' Let it be granted that any tax may be imposed upon any 3 eet ox* 
cfetss of the people without their permission. 

2. Let it be granted that any measure may be .introduced or with¬ 
drawn at the pleasure of the Government, 

3. Let it be granted that any promise may be made or broken provided 
there be a nominal pretext at hand, 

4. Let it be granted that a deficit may bo shown when there is a 
surplus, 


Chap. 3 nil. Axioms. 


1. Might is always right. 

2. England governs India for the good of the latter. 

3. Things which have a black cover ha ve also a black interior. 

4. Things which have a white cover have also a white interior. 

5. Black can never be white neither white be black. 

6. The promise or opinion of one individual is equal to the promise or 
opinion of the whole nation.. 


Paor. 1st. PllOJJLEM, 


Given a p&mmimtly settled Rovonuo on land to draw a road cobs from it.* 

The proceedings of those <( heroes,” “ co workers in the cftixse 
of social freedom to the people/'' the Nihilists, Fenians, and 
Communists/' are vindicated in the editorial quoted below. If 
the American Fenians carry out their programme of blowing up 
passenger ships with dynamite and assassinating Mr. Gladstone, 
(< we do not hold them responsible for the bloody and certai nly 
outrageous acts to which they are obliged to resort/’ As already 
stated, it is an obscure paper, though published in an important 
city, and to avoid publicity the name is not given, but the date 
is the 30th August, 1881. < 

“The doings of foreign co-workers in the cause of social freedom to 
the people, have no small interest for us. Not only do they teach us a 
great lesson of unflagging perseverance, they also have irresistible 
attractions for us, in that they are executed under instructions from little 
knots of resolute, energetic men forming themselves into executive Com¬ 
mittees. With more or less prosperity, they have flourished, and extend¬ 
ed the scope of their operation*, sometimes far and wide, not only in 
Europe, bittfc in America as well. The reader need not be told, of course, 
that we are alluding to the heroes of the Socialistic propaganda. We are 
far from condemning the line of policy adopted by the Nihilists, Fenians, 
and Communists, inasmuch as we do not hold tham responsible for the 
bloody, and certainly outrageous deeds to which they are obliged to resort. 
We bewail the perversity of the powers that be, who give a handle to these 
people to perpetrate excesses, from which even a naked barbarian would 
shudder. As it is, we vindicate tho conduct of this class, in that they 


*Thia extraot appeared several years ago. The writer at one time took in the 
paper, but he was so disgusted with its tone, that he gave it up. No recent speci¬ 
men is therefore available, 
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'M held accountable for what they are compelled to do. 
li-^ho privileges they want, and they will certainly desist from 
lun/fter loathsome deeds. Withhold these from therm and if they be 
guilty of any excesses, it is yon, who goad them to do so.” 


An editorial of a later date (Sept, 
the policy of the English. :* 


20, 1881} thus describes 


« By setting Hindu against Mahotnedan, Kashmiri against Bengali, 
Parsee against Mahratta, they hope to keep all these races in perpetual 
bondage and subjugation. VV e feel it sickening to think 


sickening to think of this. But it 

is too true. 

The course recommended is the following . 

“ Under the rule of a people who have no sympathy for ns, who have 
systematically ignored our rights and robbed us of our immense wealth, 
it would be hoping against hope to look forward to an improvement of 
affairs. Under the circumstances, it is incumbent on us to cherish for 
one another brotherly love and attachment. Ij'et ua for good forego the 
unnatural antipathy against one another. Lot the Hirulust.aui for ever 
cease to look upon the Punjabi as a foreigner, lot the Madrasi bo ashamed 
of picking a hole ih the Parsers pocket. In one word, let us unite 
and conquer. Our rulers have acted on the aphorism of 4 divide and 
conquer.’ Lon tin have ‘unite and conquer for our motto ; and wo hope 
the national cause will look up. Let us * boycott one .another, if wo 
attempt in any way to injure our mutual interests. .Ho objection can be 
taken to our well-to-do friends, who have now and again to dance 
attendance on local btmors, pretending before the latter to profess ill- 
feeling against those these (sic) will have us do simply with a view to please 
them. But we must never actually foster any rancour against our fellow- 
countrymen. We must somehow or other 3 erve our interests, ami for 
once in our dealings with our rulers, by book or by crook. We have hud 
sufficient proofs given us for doubting their sincerity. We have been 
convinced that as a conquering nation, they somehow cannot bring them¬ 
selves to concede to us privileges they acknowledge to be common to all 
human beings. They want, in spite of their asseverations to the contrary, 
that we should never be able to raise our head, that they the more 
leisurely suck our life-blood. But this sinister motive can be defeated by 
adopting the plan we have submitted.” 

During the Mutiny a Native regiment at Allahabad gave in 
the morning the loudest assurances of their loyalty, and murder¬ 
ed their officers in the evening at mess. A similar course of 
duplicity, it will be seen, is recommended by this patriot. 

The Indian Mirror had the following remarks on some of the 
Native Newspapers* ;— 

“ Any one who will go through the weekly reports on the Native papers, 
cannot help thinking that in the current vocabulary of our coutemporaries, 
education means the loss of respect for the Government; public spirit 


# This was before the passing of the Vernacular Preas Act. 
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Wj*6nymons with empty bluster; patriotism is hatred of Englisfemen7 
* ^partiality is gross abuse.” 

It is satisfactory that such journals are condemned by enlight¬ 
ened Native opinion. A correspondent addresses the Indian 
Mirror as follows :— 

“ It pains me extremely to read some of the articles of the Amrita Bazar 
Patriot. The Editor of that paper, doubtless misguided by false notions, 
of patriotism, has taken into his head of serving his country by heaping 
censures upon the character of the .ruling race of the land.' I shall not 
stop here to enquire into the justness or otherwise of such censures. 
Suffice it to say that even if they were true, the mode in which they 
have been expressed shows a spirit of hostility little calculated to 
reconcile the conquerors with the conquered. Such indiscreet, go*ahead 
effusions render the breach between blio Europeans and the Natives 
still wider, and make those Englishmen who have really the welfare of 
India at their hearts think that their sympathy is wasted upon beings 
who do not possess a spark of gratitude in them. 

* “ Fair criticism, made in a spirit of soberness, is always palatable. But 
wholesale denunciations are not only unpalatable to them against whom 
they are aimed, but they show a shallowness of spirit and a want of 
charitable feeling in those that make use of them. Thoy are the only 
safety-valves of pseudo-patriotic feelings. 

“ Tb costs very little trouble of thought to call a nation a nation of liars 
and hypocrites. To vilify the whole nation in a journal in such a way 
is to abuse the privilege of journalism. It is hardly fair to abuse in¬ 
discriminately a whole nation under shelter of such a privilege. The 
constant occurrence of such a thing may justify the Government to 
make measures for curtailing the powers of the press, however sacred 
they ought to be hold in all civilized societies.”* 

A Bengali shows, that for his country men to be disloyal 
would not only display the “blackest ingratitude/* but ba 
“ suicidal \ s — 

u It is a thousand pities, however, that Bengali writers, of all people 
in the world, should use strong language against tho British Govern¬ 
ment. Of all people in British India, Bengalis have the least reason to 
be discontented wich the Government. The Mahomedan, whose dominion 
has been overthrown, the Mahrattu and the Sikh, whose independence 
has been subverted, may have some reason for disaffection; tho Bengali, 
none. The .Bengali never hud dominion; and he had been deprived of 
his liberty half a millenmnm before the Anglo-Saxon sot foot on Bengal. 
And during those dreary centuries he was the prey of every rapacious 
conqueror. He was despised by the Hindustani, robbed by the Mahrattu, 
and treated as a slave by the Mahomedan. It is only since the ascend¬ 
ancy of British power that the Bengali has begun to look up. It would, 
in our opinion, be an act of the blackest ingratitude, if Bengalis showed 
any disaffection to that very government to whose beneficence they owe 
their present advance over the rest of tho people of India. But the 
manifestation of such a spirit of disaffection on. the part of Bengalis 
would bo not only an ungrateful but a suicidal act. Suppose, for a 
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/that the British power in India were overthrown —God gr 
shadow of ..the British Lion ta&y never grow less!—-but make 
uhcrsmp pos iiion, however improbable it may be, that, by a hitherto un¬ 
heard-of combination of all the Princes and Chieftains of India, and by 
a sudden and simultaneous rising of the Sikhs, the Mahrattas and the 
Rajputs, the British power were overthrown—we should like to know 
where the Bengalis would then be. Physically the weakest people in 
all India, without exaggeration, and the least warlike, they would be an 
easy pi*ay to any adventurer that chose to lord it over them. Nor 
would Universities, Colleges, Schools, and the Degrees of Bachelors and 
Masters of Arts, be of any avail on that tenable day. The stalwart 
' Sikh, the energetic Mahratta, and the brave Rajput, would laugh at 
our hopeless weakness, our English learning, and our loud talk, and, re¬ 
garding us as the proteges of the hated Fmnghi, would rob us of our riches 
and of our honour, would render our condition more miserable than it 
has ever been, in the worst days of British domination,—thus making 
us objects of commiseration to a pitying universe. It is on these grounds 
that we would advise our brethren of the vernacular press to avoid tall 
talk, to rest and be thankful; and if they have any representations to 
make to the ‘ powers that be,’ to make them in decent, moderate and 
respectful language.” The Bengal Messenger,' 

Sir Richard Temple sums up his conclusions as follows :— 

u Of late, certain symptoms of disloyalty manifested by some limited 
sections of certain educated classes have caused reflections to be made 
against the effects of education upon Native loyalty. But that disloyalty 
was traceable to social and traditional circumstances quite apart from 
educational causes, and was checked, not fostered or encouraged by educa¬ 
tion. There doubtless will be found disloyal individuals among the educated 
classes, as. there are among all classes in a country subjected to foreign 
rule. Nevertheless a well-founded assurance may be entertained that 
those Natives who have learned to think through the medium of the 
language, and are embued with the literature and the philosophy of 
England, will bear towards the English nation that heart-ielt allegiance 
which men may feel without at all relinquishing their own nationality.”* 

The fear ia more with regard to the future. Sir Richard 
Temple makes the following admission :— 

“ There is danger of discontent being engendered in the minds of 
educated Natives if adequate and suitable employment does not offer 
itself to them in various directions. A all the arts and sciences, which 
have helped to make England what she is, are offered for, even pressed 
on, the acceptance of the Natives, it must be expected that those who 
do accept these advantages, will be animated by hopes and stirred by 
emotions, to which they were previously strangers. They will evince 
an increasing jealousy of any monopoly of advantage in any respect being 
maintained in favour of Europeans. They are already raising a cry louder 
and louder, the purport of which is India for the Indians. They discern, 
or think they discern, undue liberality in some, and unwise parsimony 
in other branches of the public expenditure, in reference to Native 
interests.” pp. 133,134 



India in 1880, p. 136. 
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danger indicated in tlie atjovo quotation is so important* 
hit it will be noticed at some length another another head. 

It is to be hoped that there is less now of tho haughty 
demeanour of which the English have been justly aceused. But 
to some, who complain of it most loudly, may be said, “ First cast 
out the beam out o£ thine own eye*'” Tho Indian Mirror has 
the following:— 

“If ten Englishmen behave haughtily towards tho Natives, they deserve 
to be condemned, and they will be condemned throughout the civilized 
world by every right-thinking man. What we contend for is that while 
we are apt to animadvert on the overbearing conduct of a certain class of 
Englishmen, wo seem indifferent or perhaps blind to the same defect in 
ourselves.” 

The Times of India says, “No Englishman treats the Natives 
of this country with the eouteinpt and insolence which high caste 
Hindoos habitually display towards their low-caste brethren.” 

An American writer has the following remarks on changes of 
Government 

“The form of Government must naturally vary according to the intelli¬ 
gence tud virtue of the people. If, then, any citizens would influence the 
Government, if they would reuebr it more mild and liberal, they must seek 
to enlighten and reform the great body of the people. The State, adapting 
i?;s Government to the qualifications of the people, will be constrained to 
give them liberty according aa they are prepared to receive it. 

“ Revolution with u. view to more liberty, must prove an inevitable failure 
unless the people are qualified for freedom. The struggle for independence, 
if it results"in the overthrow of a Government, is followed by a brief reign 
of anarchy, which is finally quelled by a military despotism, and succeeded 
by a Government more despotic than the preceding. The unwise citizens 
who engage in the struggle, lose their labor, and .perhaps also their blood, 
and make things worse than they wore when they began to agitate. 

“Their way to higher liberty, then, is not in direct revolutionary mea¬ 
sures, but in laboring to exalt tho people to higher capabilities. They may 
thus secure from the State an increasingly liberal Government, as the 
people are able to appreciate and sustain it.' 5 

It is encouraging to find that similar advice is sometimes given 
by Native papers. The Indian Mirror says :— 

“ Of all the races that contended for* tho mastery of the empire, the 
English, we suppose, had the least chance of coming out victorious. 
There is something in the entire concern which tells us that God in His 
all-seeing wisdom brought them to direct the affairs of this vast con¬ 
tinent. A patriot, therefore, sees providence or ‘ God in History. 5 The 
very same finger that points out to him the divine hand in the "national 
annals, informs us also that ; t is very foolish to contend against tho 
decree of the Almighty. God wishes that India should be regenerated 
through the instrumentality of tho English nation. Every page of its 
history has boon written by Him. Is it possible for ns to tight with 
the most High ? If our countrymen are atheists, let them venture to 
say so. We read their fate by the history of Bulwant Phadke. But if: 
they do believe in a living God, let them calmly content themselves 
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,Hecrf ulNdisposition to abide by his Providence. And lias not God 
m many hopeful chapters for us*? Let us study tho political creed 
of an honest patriot. The perusal of history convinces us that no nation 
can bo politically strong which is not morally, religiously, and intellect- 
imlly strong; and no reform is possible which does not begin from within. 
A. patriot, therefore, begins his real warfare in the human heart. There 
are those great enemies which have overthrown the Hindu nation. They 
are not your Afghans, or Moguls, or Mahrattas or Englishmen, but the 
great foes which go by the name of immorality, sensuality, crime, 
disunion, joalonay, unbelief, superstition and untruth. A patriot must 
needs conquer these first; and when the mind lias been formed, the heart 
reformed, the character purified, it is then that the nation will rise united 
to assert their political rights.” 

The humiliating acknowledgment has to bo made that there 
are past events in the history of India which may well make 
Englishmen blush. Even at present selfish men sometimes gain 
their ends. Still, it is the wish of tho English nation generally, 
and especially of those placed at the head of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, to act justly and liberally towards the people of this coun¬ 
try. Nothing will prove a greater obstacle to this than system¬ 
atic efforts to vilify Englishmen, to represent their only aim in 
India as to f< leisurely sack our life-blood,” to recommend a. 
course of dissimulation, to i( vindicate,” the conduct of those 
u foreign co-workers in the Cause of social freedom /' 1 u the 
Nihilists, Fenians and Communists.” 

The Supreme Government of India, when reviewing Mr. 
CamPs Report, expressed the following opinion of tho loyalty 
of the educated classes:— 

“The English power in India rests, and always must rest, in the last 
resort, on the British troops the fighting power of which has been great¬ 
ly extended by railway communications and by improved armament. Bub 
the people of India, accept British rule without; any need for appeal to arms, 
because we keep the peace, and do justice, because we have done and. are 
doing much material good to the country and the people, and because 
there is not, inside or outside India, any power that can adequately occupy 
our places. To tho minds of at least tho educated among the people of 
India--and the number is rapidly increasing- any idea of the subversion 
of British power is abhorrent, from the consciousness that it must result, 
in the wildest anarchy and confusion.” p. 19. 

It is reported that tho Vernacular Press Act is to be repealed. 
Scurrilous attacks upon the English character and proceed¬ 
ings of Government are perhaps best met by severe reproof 
on the part of the most influential Native papers. 

There have been faults on both sides. Each nnisi make the 
confession, 

“ For I have sirm’d; oh, grievously and often ; 

Exaggerated ill, and good denied.” 

The poet adds, 

“ Be wiser, kindlier, better than thou art.” 

4 
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SCEPTICISM,. 
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This is, to some extent, inevitable under present circum¬ 
stances * but a system of education which is, in a groat measure, 
simply destructive, fosters it more than when a "purer faith is 
at the same time presented. 

The Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, an experienced educationist 
in India, said not long ago;— 

."In colleges the gulf between Hinduism and European thought yawns 
wide and fathomless. Hinduism teaches a professedly inspired science 
which is outrageously absurd. The pupil soon rejects it with contempt, 
and at the same time necessarily rejects also the authority of the book 
which inculcates it. There is then to him no divine revelation; no 
authoritative declaration of spiritual truth. For an individual or a com¬ 
munity to be thus suddenly tossed from superstition into scepticism is 
surely a transition most perilous and painful. # 

Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, late Junior Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, say a, 

“ We may observe in the minds of all our educated natives, whether 
belonging to the careless many or the earnest few, an undisguised con¬ 
tempt for the simple faith of their forefathers.” “ The results of Govern¬ 
ment education are subversive and destructive, and have leuvened the 
whole framework of the narrow society within which they operate.” “ Our 
state colleges are content with chaos. 

The well-known Principal of a Government College in Bengal 
wrote as follows to The Bengalee , a Calcutta newspaper :— 

“ Now, Sir, I am well aware that our educated young Bengalees think 
that there is no age like the present one, that we are now standing in the 
full blaze of decaihnovenarian enlightenment and can afford to look with 
pity, if not contempt, upon all our predecessors, who are supposed to have 
been men wholly given up to superstition and prejudice. All the groat 
rcligioxis of the world are described as begotten by superstition, and those 
who still adhere to them complacently set down as either knaves or idiots. 
The young gentlemen who can speak a little bad English, and who have 
been through the university course, are supposed to possess minds which 
are perfect tabulae rasae eo far as superstition and prejudice are concerned; 
and they will chatter away calmly about the baneful effects of belief, whoso 
depths they have never gauged, as they will about reforms which they have 
never the slightest intention of furthering except by talk. The sooner this 
unmitigated twaddle about superstition and prejudice is given up the 
better.” 

A writer in the Bengal Magazine uses the following lan¬ 
guage :— 

“ The majority of our college-bred, university-honored, English-speaking 
countrymen have gone even a few steps beyond the vantage-ground occu¬ 
pied by the mos-c progressive thinkers of the school to which the Pioneer 
belongs. To turn God out of doors, to laugh at the very idea of a moral 
government of the universe, to satirize the ceremonies, and rail at the 


* Our Educational Policy in India, p. 26. 



scepticism:* 


■<m A religion, to abuse the priesthood, and represent all professok^ 
^Fifeo^vious forms of faith as children of credulity and superstition,— 
ttrlooisupoii all phases of religious earnestness as behind the age, and to 
speak of such things as prayer, praise and worship with profane merri- 

msnt, _these are among the favorite amusements of our educated country- 

men as a class.” 

“ The source of the broad stream of theoretical and practical Epicurism 
which is sweeping away the faith of the country, and some peculiarly 
amiable virtues associated with it, is direct infidel teaching in some at 
least of the colleges and schools in India.” 

The Indian Mirror t thus refers to the Government Colleges 

“ We believe we are correct in saying that there is a pretty strong feel¬ 
ing amongst the more thoughtful arid earnest portion of our educated 
countrymen against the materializing tendencies of the system of educa¬ 
tion pursued in Government Schools and Colleges. Experience has fully 
attested the evil effects of the system, and one has only to refer to the 
largo number of graduates and undergraduates of our University in order 
to he convinced. It is a notorious fact that young men, fresh from College, 
impudently parade their materialism and infidelity before their half- 
educated comrades, and pooh-pooh the sacred truths of religion and 
morality. Nothing is more disgusting than the effrontery and conceit 
with which our B. A’s and M. A’s scoff at God, immortality, and con¬ 
science.” 

Madras has a Native paper which the Indian Mirror says 
“ makes the English National Reformer its prototype, Mr. Brad, 
laugh its hero, and, if we are permitted to say so, Mrs. Besant 
its heroine... To us the appearance of this journal is a mournful 
sign.” 

The following are some extracts from the letters of the Prin¬ 
cipal of a Government College in Western India, which appeared 
in the Bombay Gazette : — 

“ There are those I know who dream that the honour of morally uniting 
the two long-estranged branches of the chief human family, is reserved for 
the divided and decaying creed of Europe ; but is this expectation anything 
more than a dream, when it is not an insincere conventional assumption F 

•* I doubt nob that your kicking and cuffing correspondents are models 
of ohnroh-going Christian ^ orthodoxy, and regard the sermon on tlio 
mount as a remarkably edifying composition.”* 

“ I content myself with repeating that it is an idle expectation to expect 
that educated Hindus will generally cast aside their own ancient aud 
coherent supernatural creed, for another of mixed Hebraic and Hellenic 
origin. They will not do so, I say, because modern science is there to 
assert her peremptory claim to perfect impartiality in religion as in all 
other investigation. A person who has lost his faith in the supernatural 
origin of the laws of Menu will not lightly be led to attribute such an 
origin to the Levitieal laws —as missionaries, I presume, expect him to do ; 
and if he loses his old belief that gods are sometimes born in this world 
of human mothers, he does so because he knows how to explain tho origin 
of all such stories, whether found in Greece, Thibet, India, or Palestine.””}* 

* Quoted in Bombay Guardian, 2ad September, 1876* 
f do. 9th September, 1878- 
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Disciple and Admirer of Mr .writes a long Ps Iettoi r 

e Indu Prakash expressive of his admiration and gratitude. 
We give an extract from it that our readers may see how eagerly 
young India embraces any teaching that helps it to meet the 
claims of the Gospel. 

“The misguided efforts of missionaries, they must admit, have borne 
no appreciable frui: as yet and are not likely to bear any under the 
secularising and rationalistic influences of the nineteenth century. How 
can a creed which is fast losing its hold on those very nations among 
whom it sprang mid, for a considerable time, prospered, which is already 

* divided and decaying/' as M r. has conclusively proved, and 

which is antagonistic bo the discoveries of science, ever hope to find favour 
with a people whoso own creed can boast of a revelation as old as 5,000 
years, and whose faith in it has over been more staunch, uniform and 
undying than that of the European nations, at least, in Christianity : 
tv faith which has produced saints and martyrs and miracles as renowned 
and authentic as those of Christianity P”f 

The Dnyanodayct, a Bombay paper, quotes the following, 
written by a Bombay Native to a free-thinking journal in 
England 

“Free thought is becoming the religion of India with a rapidity and 
thoroughness, at, once appalling to the orthodox, amusing to the free-and- 
easy careless Gall ios who govern us, and delightful to the sceptic. By a 
p voce S 3 as scientific and unerring as the transmission of sound by the 
telephone, the educated natives of India are being turned into unbeliovera 
by the same training which is extensively and successfully turning them into 
scholars. The Indian Government has established a thorough and wide¬ 
spread system of godless education, and the consequence is magical. The 
scales fall from his eyes and the disenthralled, undeceived^ awakened ‘ 
Hindu vises from the study of Western soienco like the man dispossessed 
of the devil, with his house * empty, swept, and garnished /1 It is impossible 
not to admire the logical consistency of the acute Hindu mind in this 
emergency particularly when we contrast it with the miserable driveiling 
of the European mind in like circumstances/’ February 17,1881. 

The complete self-satisfaction displayed in the above shows 
til© need of chastisement like that administered by the Bombay 
Saturday Bevievj . The remark of Bacon was evidently forgotten^ 

“ He that thinks himself the wisest, is generally the greatest fool.” 

Some of the quotations attribute the spread of scepticism to 
the nature of the education in Government Colleges. It is a law 
of our being that the faculty which is not exercised is dwarfed. 
Hence “a capacity for religion is extirpated by disuse." 

University Text Books. 

The higher education is now mainly regulated by the Ifniver- 

* The name is omitted in this quotation. 

t Bombay Guardian, 16tli September, 1881. 

t The writer forgot the conclusion of the parable : ,c And the last stats of that 
man is worse than the hrst.” 
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y Jm may be asked are they responsible, in any measure 
evil complained of under this head ? The writer is 
strongly disposed to think that the Mental and Moral Science 
prescribed by the Indian Universities is of no value so far as 
practical morality is concerned, and that it has tended to pro¬ 
mote scepticism. The great aim has apparently been, not to 
hold up a lofty moral ideal to the student, to strengthen him to 
resist temptation, but to examine .theoretical systems. A Ben¬ 
gal Professor thus praises the Calcutta course for its effects:— 

“ The Bombay University allows the substitution, of the Evideuccs of 
Christianity, a subject utterly worthless in point of mental training a 3 
being an attempt to prove a foregone conclusion which ma ny may and do 
object to receive. The result of such a course of study is to promote the 
spirit of dogmatism, and to stifle that spirit of free and critical inquiry 
for which the Calcutta course is so admirable a training.”* 

An “ ex-student” of the Presidency College bore the following 
testimony to the results of this “bo admirable a training— 

“If the Presidency College does not turn out Christiana, it sends year 
after year scores of youth who believe neither in religion nor morality.”... 
“Many of the 'graduates who take their honours in Mental and Moral 
Philosophy turn out scoffers and sceptics. 

Another “ ex-student, 3 " writing in defence of a professor, 
partly gives the explanation :— 

“Asa teacher of philosophy it was his duty to place before his students 
the strongest arguments that have been brought in support of each theory 
by its supporters ..He fairly stated the case of each contending party and 
left the students to form their own opinions. 

Such a system of teaching may be expected to produce the 
results thus described by the lion. H. 3. Cunningham:-— 

“Amidst the crash of shattered beliefs and the babel of conflicting 
theories, the nnfortunate neophyte acquires nothing tangible beyond a 
total disbelief in all existing creeds, and a profound disregard for ah older 
more credulous, and less instructed generation.” 

The Calcutta Universityhas recently determined to require 
the following for the B. A. Degree :— 

MoraUTheom^» ncluding the P3 y ch oJogy f Ethics and the History of 

The late Dr. Duff rightly characterised the Hindu mind aa 

subjective and metaphysical/’ apt to indulge in “dreamy 
abstractions and intangible profitless speculations.” While it 


* Reply lo Sir A. Grant’s comparison of the Indian Universities. Quoted in 
Friend of India. 

t Friend of India, 27th March, 1873. 
t Mian Minor, 16th April, 1873, 
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^ss^tfimitted that some little acquaintance with f< philosophy" is 
ocessary, the writer fears that the new Calcutta Course will 
duly intensify past evils. 

^ The Bombay University, as an optional subject for the B, A. 
Examination, has the following :— 

Moral Philosophy ,—Two Papers : Sidgwick: Method of Ethics ; Butler; 
First Part of the Analogy and. Sermons. 

The Bev. Dr. Cooper, Madras Christian College, says of the 
former :— 

“The system to which he ultimately endeavours to lead hia reader is 
Intuitional-Ufcilitarianism. Ife adopts the Utilitarian criterion, but gives it 
an Intuitional basis. That is to say, he deep not regard the rule, that we 
' ought to act always for the general happiness, as the expression of the 
gathered experience of mankind as to what is best oh the whole for the 
individual; but he represents it as a self-evident dictate of reason. 

“ His book is generally admitted to be able, and to contain an admirable 
statement, on the whole, of the rival moral theories.** 

The Madras University makes Mental Philosophy a compulsory 
subject for the B. A. Degree. Tor several years at the com¬ 
mencement, WhowelPs Elements of Morality was the text-book. 
The course now is as follows :— 
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“ Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, Introduction, Books I. II. (Chap, i 
III. (Chap. i. ii.) Masson’s Recent Bntish Philosophy. 

N. B.—The Examination is not confined to the books stated.” 

The following summary of Bain's opinions is abridged from 
Porter in the Appendix to Uberweg's History of Philosophy - 

“ He does not deny the existence of a spiritual principle in man indepen¬ 
dently of a cerebral organization, nor does he positively affirm it. Though 
not an avowed materialist, hia explanations nil rest upon materialistic 
analysis. Though not by avowal exclusively an asaociationalist, he accepts 
and propounds no solution from any other power or law in man.” 

u There is no possible knowledge of the external world except in reference 
to our minds.” 

“The peculiarity of the moral sentiments or conscience is identified with 
our education under government or authority.” 

The effects of such teaching, even when controverted by a 
Christian professor, must be questionable. The book in the 
hands of a disciple of Bain, must be injurious. 

The English Literature Selections by the Indian Universities 
arc generally unexceptionable, in some cases excellent. But one 
of a highly opposite character ought to be noticed. The Cal¬ 
cutta University has Huxley’s Hume for the B. A. Examination 
of 1882. A few extracts may be given. The sneer at Christian¬ 
ity is placed before the readers :— 

“ Our most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on reason, and it is a 
sure method of exposing it to put it to such a trialas it is by no means 
fitted to endure.whoever is moved by Faith to assent to it is conscious 
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rfual miracle in His own person which subverts all the principles 
understanding, and gives him a determination kr believe what is 
most contrary to custom and experience.” p. 141. 

Home is quoted as thus far conceding’ a Deity :— 

“ If the whole of natural theology, as some people seem to maintain, 
resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat ambiguous, at least 
undefined proposition, that the came or cause* of order in the universe proba¬ 
bly bear some remote analogy to human intelligmce : If this proposition be 
not capable of extension,, variation* or more particular explication; If it 
affords no inference that affects human life or can be the source of any 
action or forbearance ; And if the analogy, imperfect as it is, can be carried 
no further than to the human intelligence, and cannot be transferred, with 
any appearance of probability, to the other qualities of the mind; if this 
really be the case, what can the most inquisitive, contemplative, and 
religious man do more than give a plain, philosophical assent to the 
proposition, as often as it occurs, and believe that the arguments on which 
it is established exceed the objections which lie against it P” pp. 145, 146. 

As Hume's expositor, Professor Huxley adds 

“ Such being the sum total of Hume's conclusions, it cannot be said that 
his theological burden is a heavy one. But, if we turn from the Natural 
History oj Religion to the Treatise, the Inquiry, and the .’Diahmlm, the 
story or what happened to the ass laden with salt, who took to the water, 
irresistibly suggests itself. Humes theism, such as it is, dissolves away 
in the dialectic river, until nothing is left but the verbal sack, in which it 
is contained.” p. 146. 

With regard to the soul, Hume's views are thus summed up : — 

“ Having arrived at the conclusion that the conception of a soul, as a 
substantive thing, is a more figment of the imagination; and that whether 
it exists or not, we can by no possibility know anything about it,” p. 172. 

Professor Huxley himself admits that after this (< the inquiry 
as to the durability of the soul may seem superfluous/' but ten 
pages (pp. 173-182) are devoted to Hume’s Essay On the Immorta¬ 
lity of the Soul, The course of the argument may be easily 
conjectured. 

Professor Huxley, iu one of his Lay Sermons , refers to “ the 
famous picture in which Refczch has depicted Satan playing at 
chess with man for his soul." The figure may be altered, but 
if Mephisfcopheles himself wished to gain the victory over a poor 
Indian student, he could not have pursued a course more calcu¬ 
lated to secure his object than that followed in Huxley's Hume, 

The Rev. K. S. Macdonald, of the Free Church Mission, Cal¬ 
cutta, opposed the selection in the Senate. The Indian Evan - 
gelical Review says of Huxley:—- 

“ He illustrates a very frequently illustrated truth, in these days of 
special studies and of scientific experts, the truth that a person may at 
one and tho same time be a marvel of knowledge, quite an encyclopaedia 
of knowledge in one science, while he displays ignorance most deplorable 
m regard to other sciences. Huxley may be unrivalled as a naturalist, 
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at the same time possess a smattering of metaphysics, whilehe is 
vGly ignorant of the first truths of Theism and of Christianity, and of 
their arguments and evidences.” 

It seems in the power of Missionary Institutions to prevent 
the selection of such text-books by a strong protest, refusing to 
teach them. Whatever may the theological opinions of the 
majority of the Senates of the Indian Universities, they would 
probably give way to such action. There is also an appeal to 
Government. 

An “ ex-student” mentions a teacher who used to swear 

-By my God, if there is any.” It is said of two Government 
Professors, now dead, that they “ diffused the principles of Tom 
Paine over a whole generation of youth.”* The effects pro¬ 
duced by the letters of a living Principal of a Government Col¬ 
lege have been partly shown, ft is well known to the students 
that some of the Government Professors are sc-opticaf, and there 
is therefore a tendency to become their “ disciples and admirers.” 
A Bombay Missionary, out itinerating, reports the following 
visit:— 

4< A Government school-teacher and a company of young men from the 
English school. They also denied the existence of God, of sin, and of 
righteonsness. Sad as it is to see so many of the educated men run¬ 
ning off on this track, it is not surprising".” 

It is not asserted that Agnostic or Positivist Professors teach 
scepticism in their class-rooms. Most of the Professors, from the 
f< miserable drivelling of the European mind,” belong to the 
“ mixed Hebraic and Hellenic,” “divided and decaying creed of 
Europe”—some are even its earnest adherents. 

Sceptical Propagandists. 

But there are other influences at work accounting for the 
wave of scepticism passing over the country as well as Government 
Colleges. It is not confined to India. 

" The Madras Times says it is perhaps one of those things not generally 
known that, there is an agency in Madras whose mission it is fed distribute 
cheap publications and tracts written by anti-Christian writers in England 
among educated natives. Its emissaries are at times seen in the streets 
actively at work hawking about the publications above mentioned, and the 
educated native assailants of Christianity find in them much congenial 
reading and quite an efficient armoury, as they think, to put down the 
efforts made to Christianize India.” 

European infidels, some of the low, vulgar type of Paine, write 
out to Native papers, taking up old, worn-out objections to 
Christianity. 


Mildmay Conference Iteport, p. 130. 
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IMMORALITY. 

in lias now also its living European and American 
■andists. The Saturday .Review thus notices them 

“ They placed Mr. Sinnett, it is true, in correspondence with one of the 
mysterious Thibetan brotherhood, named Koofc Hu mi Lai Singh (which by 
the way, may bo roughly translated ‘ Magic-circle-sacriiidal Jack’) an occult 
hermit of the Himalayas, whose epistles are given in full. They are written 
in very choice American, and the Oriental lore which they contain is 
exclusively derived from a perusal of Lord Lytton’s novels and of a mystical 
jumble entitled Isia Reveated, published some years previously by Mine 
Blavatzky.” 

[* Very choice American/* like that of Koofc Humi, is found in 
a catechism prepared by the President of the Theosophical 
Society for the Buddhists of Ceylon :— 

“A personal god Buddhists regard as only a gigantic shadow thrown 
upon the void of space by the imagination of ignorant men.” No. 112. 

The Gey Ion Overland Observer, of September, 17, 1881, reports 
the same gentleman to have said :~~ 

“ I have heard of Jesus Christ, but I do not believe ho ever existed.” 

Ifc is no new phase for scepticism to be accompanied by the 
grossest credulity. 

Immorality. % 

Some whoso opinions are entitled to consideration allege that 
scepticism has been followed by increased immorality. , Vice- 
Chancellor Bayley, in a Convocation Address, said, 

“ It is one of the plainest teachings of history that, such a relaxation of 
manners is the inevitable concomitant of every moral revolution, however 
beneficial that revolution may be in ifcsolf.” 

According to Renan, it made Rome after the Republic “a very 
hell.' An American writer, himself an unbeliever, says that of 
more than a hundred “free thought” Societies in America, the 
great majority also advocate "free love.** Sir William Muir, 
addressing students in Calcutta, considered it accessary to give 
the following caution:—- 

fcho F 1 l® fcext liberty, of advanced thought, and of an enlightened 
JS ■* i temptation will come to you of lalifcudinarian ethics and a lax code 
? * he temptation; it is but a meretricious blandishment, 

. siicn k mile, alluring yon to rum. Reject every proposal that, would 

ot right and wrong, of virtue and vice. 
rt»rv ft„ • l. 88 EO'Jd fold.ei-Sj practise self-denial. And thus, however 
SMsmtdSs^llty ***** i„ the quagmire of. 

The Indian Mirror shows the peculiar danger in India of 
such temptations:— 



* of the Church of Scotland Mission, Calcutta, for 1867, pp. 22-3. 
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-h^Whatever rationalism may mean in ‘England and other civmzert 
in India it denote* both intellectual infidelity and moral degrada- 
' Hiipii. We know there are not a few men among European rationalists, whose 


honesty and philanthropy are of an unimpeachable type. Nor is this 
unaccountable or strange. It is not difficult to understand how in a state 
of society governed by a healthy public opinion and surrounded by a 
moral atmosphere surcharged with] Christian influences men may apostat¬ 
ize intellectually without mining their character. Though they do not 
acknowledge any moral or religious control and even audaciously and 
Booningly ignore every thing sacred, they are compelled to bow before 
the tribunal of human society, and submit to its decrees and injunctions 
which are all evidently based upon religion. Western civilization has 
been in a large measure moulded by Christianity, and its discipline must 
therefore, be of an essentially moral character, Hence is it that those 
who deny Christianity and conscience are still under the domineering 
influence of Christian civilization, and are thus saved from those moral 
dangers and sins to which their infidelity would otherwise inevitably lead 
their Unfortified souls. There are thousands in Christendom who have 
no faith in conscience and immortality, and think it silly to offer prayers 
to a Personal God; and yet these men fortunately escape many of the 
dangerous vices to which self-relying humanity is liable, simply because 
they are unconsciously guided by that Divine influence in society which 
theoretically they ignore. They cultivate, if not for the sake of the next, 
At least for the sake of the present life, the virtues of chastity, honesty, 
veracity, benevolence andphilanthropy, and keep their carnal propensities 
under habitual control. ' H, 8uoh is not the case in our country. Those who 
renounce Hinduism and become unbelievers, wildly run away beyond the 
reach of all moral discipline and fall into unbridled vicious indulgences. 
We have hardly anything like educated public opinion outside the pale 
of Hindu society. Heterodoxy has no code of morals, no system of 
discipline. Whoever, therefore, renounces Hinduism seems to feel that 
he is at liberty to do anything, and is amenable to no moral tribunal, 
earthly or Unearthly. His own will is his only law, and to that he 
subordinates every thing else. Sudden enfranchisement from the bondage 
of national religion leads to unbounded license of thought and action, 
and the reaction from the slavery of ages is uncontrolled recklessness. 
The Hindu heretic seed no via media between orthodoxy and irreligion, 
and plunges, head foremost, into habits of dissipation, carnality, and dis* 
honesty. "Unbelief acts on the lower propensities of the mind and stimu¬ 
lates them. Where there is no fear of social or religious discipline, the 
heart naturally runs into vicious excesses. Our unbelieving countrymen 
defy both God and their parents and also the opinion of their neigh* 
hours, and think that their infidelity is a sufficient plea for all their 
immoralities ” Sept. 3,1873. 

Bahu 'Keshub Chunder Sen says ;— 

“In times of transition, in India as elsewhere, we always find that tnew 
for a time become reckless. The old faith is gone, and*no new faith is 
established in its place. Society is unhinged and unsettled. Old principles 
of character and time-hallowed* institutions arc swept away by innovations 
and revolutionary tumults, but no better principles are immediately esta¬ 
blished in their place. Thus for a season is confusion and recklessness. 
Such is the case in India at the present time.” 

The late lamented Bishop Cotton says in his last charge 


IMMORALITY. 



early part of this year a Government Schoolmaster electrified 

_ frqne Society, by a lecture, giving a moral sketch of ‘ Youag Bengal/ 

which recalled the picture of young Athens drawn by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds , and complaining that while old-fashioned restraints are utterly ant 
at naught, none of a more binding character are substituted for them, so 
that the boasted liberty of Bengali civilization is in danger of sinking into 
unprincipled license. A Hindu writer, in an interesting pamphlet lately 
published, after lamenting the growth of intemperate habits and other evils 
among his countrymen, traces this to the fact that ' boys are taught to 
learn the higher branches of literature and science, but arc not instructed 
in any book of morals/ and avows his desire that ‘tho precepts of Jesus 
should at. once be made a class book in the Government and Aided 
schools/ ” 

A Bombay Mativo paper contains the following:-* 

" A correspondent of the Vratunjbhow of Ahmednuggur of the 23rd 
ultimo, says that he has a son who has passed three examinations of our 
University, but who, instead of being a model of chaste habits, has 
with all the benefits conferred by these examinations, given himself up 
to drinking and debauchery, and when a word of rebuke is administered to 
him, alludes to Messrs So and So, who have, he says,, passed all the 
University examinations, who draw larger salaries than himself, and •who 
are distinguished as professors of science and literature), and that as such 
what is he himself in comparison to them that he should be free from these 
vices p As if it was a rule that the greater the amount of knowledge in 
a man, the greater the number of vices there must be in him.” 

Tho following extract is from the Madras Mail 

« Oxe of the most sensible petitions/’ remarks a contemporary, “ and 
one of the strongest reflections upon the unreasoning latitudinariair'sm 
of the newest improved system of education in India, is a petition pre¬ 
sented the other day to the Lieutenant-Governor by the Dacoa Philanthro¬ 
pic Society, presumably chiefly Mussulmans, praying Government to 
introduce the teaching of morality in all its educational institutions. The 
arguments used arc very clearly put, and of great weight, and the 
petitioners state what has'long been evident toothers besides themselves, 
that ’ they themselves, with the rest of native society, are beginning to 
suffer from the consequences of the neglect of moral training among the 
educated native youths of Bengal.’ What a reflection on a so-called Chris¬ 
tian and civilized Government. Instead of the wholesale destruction of 
religious principle of every description, which has characterized the latest 
attempt at fairness between all castes and sects, how much more wise 
and statesman-like would it have been to take hold of and work the 
principles of true morality and religion which underlie all systems, at leant 
all systems which find place in this country/ Tho reply, however, is very 
discouraging and steers clear of the request.” Oet 27, 1875. ^* 3 ^^ >7 

Whatever may "be the case with regard to other forms of vice, 
intemperance has undoubtedly increased. Although its ravages 
have not been confined to the educated classes, these have been 
the severest sufferers. The evil is worst in Calcutta, whore the 
educated classes are the wealthiest, and hinglish has been longest 
studied. 

The Hindu Patriot thus describes the results 


alleged evil effects of English education. 



*M4 havo daily, nay hourly, evidences of the ravages which the brandy 
MtHe is making upon the flower of our society. Wealth, rank, honor and 
character, health and talents, have all perished m the blighting presence of 
this huge monster. Notwithstanding the improved education and resources 
of our higher classes, it is a notorious fact that they can now save very 
little, and this new feature of our domestic and social economy is, in a 
great measure, due to the fell drink-craving. Families once flourishing 
have been reduced to absolute pauperism by the wreck brought by it.” 

At the last Indian Budget debate Mr. O’Donnell said ;— 

“ The honourable member for the city of London read an extract from a 
letter received, as he knew, from some of the most influential, moderate and 
intelligent representatives of Native opinion, referring to the profound 
uneasiness with which ail Indians who loved their race and country, re¬ 
garded the efforts made by the Government of India to introduce drinking 
habits among the people.” 

Professor Monier Williams on Government Education m India . 

4 The Oxford Professor of Sanskrit, from his position and pre* 
yious studies, had special advantages for forming an intelligent 
judgment on this subject. Hia general impressions are given 
as follows.— 

u If our whole educational responsibility is bounded by the instruction 
of the upper classes of the people in European knowledge, we may perhaps 
take credit to ourselves for a fairly respectable fulfilment of our obligations, 

“ But if our mission be to educate as well as instruct, to draw out.as well 
ns put in, to form the mind as well as inform it, to teach our pupils how 
to become their future self-teachers, to develop symmetrically their physi¬ 
cal as well as mental, moral, and religious faculties, then I‘fear we have 
left* undone much that we ought to have done, and acquitted ourselves im¬ 
perfectly of the duties our position in India imposes upon us. Let me 
first glance lit our so-called higher education. 

“ In traversing India from north to south, from east to west, I visited 
many High Schools, examined many classes, conversed with many young 
Indians under education at our colleges, and was brought into contact 
with a large number who had passed the University matriculation examin¬ 
ation, as well as with a few who had taken their degrees, and earned dis¬ 
tinction for high proficiency. I certainly met some really well-educated 
men like Kao Bahadur Gopal Han Deshmukh, lately appointed a joint- 
judge—who, by their character and acquirements, were fitted to fill any 
office or slime in • any society. But in plain truth, I was not always 
favourably impressed with the general results of our higher educational 
efforts. 1 came across a few well-informed men, many half-informed men, 
and a great many ill informed and ill-formed men—men, I mean, without 
true strength of character and with ill-balanced minds. Such, men may 
have road a great deal, but if they think at all, think loosely . Many are great 
talkers. They may be said to suffer from attacks of verbal diarrhoea, and 
generally talk plausibly, but write inaccurately. They are not given to much 
sustained exertion. Or if such men act at all, they act as if guided by no 
settled principles, and as if wholly irresponsible for their spoken and 
written words. They know nothing of the motive power, restraining force, 
or comforting efficacy of steadfast faith in any religious system what¬ 
ever, whether false or true. They neglect their own languages, disre¬ 
gard their own literatures, abjure their own religions, despise their own 
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break their own caste-rules, and deride their own time- 
customs, without becoming good English scholars, honest 
sceptics, wise thinkers, earnest Christians, or loyal subjects of the British 
empire. 

‘Yet it cannot be said that we make higher education consist in the 
mere imparting of information, and nothing more. We really effect a 
mighty transformation in the character of our pupils. We teach a native 
to believe in. himself. We deprecate his not- desiring to be better than 
his fathers. We bid him beware of merging his personality in his caste. 
Wo imbue him with an intense consciousness of individual existence. 
We puff him up with an overweening opinion of his own sufficiency. 
We inflate him with a sublime sense of his own importance as a distinct 
unit in the body politic. We reveal to him the meaning of ‘ I am,’ ‘ I 
can/ * I will/ ' I shall/ and ‘ I know/ without inculcating any lesson of 
‘ I ought/ and ‘ I ought not/ without implanting any sense of responsibility 
to and dependence on an Eternal* Almighty, and All-wise Being for life, 
for strength, and for knowledge—without, in short, imparting real self- 
knowledge, or teaching true self-mastery, or instilling high principles 
and high motives. Such a system carries with it its own nemesis. After 
much labour we rulers of India turn out what-we call art educated native. 
Whereupon he turns round upon us, and, instead of thanking us for 
the trouble wo have taken in his behalf, revenges himself upon ns for 
the injury we have inflicted on his character by applying the imperfect 
education he has received to the injury of his teachers. 

“ The spitefully seditious writing which our Government has lately 
found it necessary to repress by summary measures is due to this cause. 

“ And how have we discharged the debt we owo to the lower classes ? 
Let the truth here also be told with all plainness. In their case we have 
not yet matured any effective scheme—not even for the proper informing 

of their minds, much less for the proper forming of their characters.A 

good beginning has been made in some parts of India. But; I fear we have 
as yet barely stirred the outer surface of the vast inert mass of popular 
ignorance and gujperalition/'* 

It is freely admitted that allowance ought to be made for the 
circumstances of the case, for the immense difficulties in the way 
of improvement. Some of the defects noticed are not peculiar to 
India, The great schools of England,’ and Oxford itself, would 
yield some specimens of “ half-informed,” u ill-informed/” and 
“ ill-formed” men, such as Professor Williams met in his travels. 
Even those who have enjoyed the greatest moral and religious 
advantages have often sorrowfully to say with the devout Faber, 
before retiring to rest, 

“ The day is gone, its hours have run, 

And Thou hast taken count of all 
The scanty triumphs grace hath won— 

The broken vow, the frequent fall.” 

The conclusion drawn is, that every effort should be made to 
render the Government system of education as effective as 
possible in preventing the " alleged” evils, and in producing the 
greatest amount of good. 


* Modei’ii India and the Indiana. 3rd Ed. pp. 302— 305. 





PROCEEDINGS OF LORD NORTHBROOK, 


fiord Northbrook came out to India in 1872. As might be 
expected, be took a warm interest in education, from the lowest 
to the highest. He visited schools, questioned the pupils, ex¬ 
amined their exercises, as well as gave addresses as Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. 

What especially struck his Lordship was the want of adwpta - 
lion to India in the text-books used in schools. It is a common 
charge brought against us, that, with insular pride, we think 
everything about us the best for all places and all circumstances. 
Hence, in some cases, precisely the same books have been used in 
India as in Britain. Lord Northbrook’s views were expressed 
in (( Proceedings of fcho Government of India in the Home De¬ 
partment (Education) No. 143, dated Fort William, the 29th 
March, 18.73.” 

The Hindu Patriot thus commented on the Resolution so far 
as elementary books are concerned 

** The things taught about should be within easy reach of the pupil’s 
comprehension; it is time and trouble thrown away, if a beginner’s mind 
is distracted at the outset with the difficulties of a foreign language and 
names of things which are not within his every day experience, 
Gradually he should be led from the familiar to the foreign. That these 
obviously just principles of rudimentary education should be ignored in 
practice is strange indeed, but that in some cases they are so is a fact,, 
The books, which are now in fashion, have been designed especially for 
English youths, with rosy cheeks, fireside associations, and Christmas 
memories, and for more reasons than one they are utterly xmauited to 
Bengali lads who have not perhaps commenced their teens. 1 ’, 

m May, 1873, 

The above remarks refer only to elementary books. The 
“ Resolution” expressly admits that (> the more advanced student 
maybe required rapidly to acquaint himself with a variety of 
new ideas and of references to things which open out fresh lines 
of thought or points of view.” Lord. Northbrook could* person¬ 
ally examine only the English text-books. In a pamphlet, i( For 
Special. Circulation only/* tlie writer submitted to his Lordship 
passages from Government and University Vernacular Text- 
Books showing that some of them contained idolatrous and im¬ 
moral teaching. One or two illustrations of the first class of 
objectionable passages may be given. 

Some Madras Government School Books taught the boys to 
pray to G-anesa, the Hindu god of wisdom, for success in their 
studies; to serve Vishnu; to meditate on the name of Siva. 

Both Madras and Punjab Government School Books praised 
Muhammad as (t the Prince of the universe, the Glory of crea¬ 
tures, the Mediator of both worlds.” A Punjab Text Book, 
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3&^p0stan, declared that Muhammad, before casting out H^ntr 
idols worshipped by the Arabs, abrogated the Old and 
New Testaments, 

Pantheism and Fatalism were also taught. 

Both Madras and Punjab books contained filthy stories, here 
unmentionable,* 

Hence the Resolution of the Government of India, with the 
Appended Note . All Local Governments and Administrations 
were requested to 

<( Appoint Committees to examine and report upon the class books that 
are now prescribed in all those schools which receive any formal support 
from the State in order to discover defects either in form or substance, and 
to adapt more carefully the course of authorised reading to the general 
educational policy.” ’ 


Reports of School-Book Committees. 


The writer has before him the Reports of the Bengal, Punjab, 
Bombay, and Madras Committees. There may be others which 
he has not seen. 

The Report of the Bengal Committee is very brief, but it is 
based on four large lodgers, including 800 reports from head¬ 
masters of schools. The Punjab and Bombay Reports deal 
chiefly with vernacular books. The Madras .Report treats largely 
of English School-Books, and enters more into detail. As might 
be expected from the preponderance of Government educational 
officers, the Reports largely reflect the past educational policy 
pursued. The Bombay Report exhibits more of the outside 
element. Still, all the Reports contain Valuable information. 


Results of School-Book Committees. 


Two of these may be noticed. 

1, The Expurgation of some Vernacular Text Bools. 

The writer does not possess information regarding all the 
Indian Vernaculars, but as far as his knowledge goes, there 
has been substantial improvement in this respect. Such a result 
alone would be ample compensation for the labour of the School- 
Book Committees. 

2. The Compilation of English School Boohs. 

Lord Northbrook was first led to appoint Committees by the 
defects he observed in these. When his <( Resolution” was issued, 
the Hindu Patriot admitted its truth in words which have already 
been quoted. As the principle is of considerable importance, and 

* It shonld be explained that books containing riuch passages were not written fo- 
the Government Educational Department} they were Native School Hooka adopted 
in their entirety* 
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;e to say, is yet largely ignored in some schools, I 
may be made from the Report of the Bengal Committee, 
an examination of the largest number of English text- 


“ M They are unanimously of opinion that the information elicited 
by their inquiries confirms the belief expressed by'the Government of 
[mini in its Resolution of 29th March 18173, • that‘the books' now used 
are not altogether accordant with what appears to be a sound principle 
ol elementary education, namely, that the contents of the books taught 
shall be as much as possible within easy range of the pupils’ compre¬ 
hension and ordinary experience. They find "that with regard to the 
grout majority of school books used in the schools of Bengal, the books 
edited and published in England, especially in the departments of Eng¬ 
lish literature and history, aro generally un*uified to the capacities of 
native students. Many of these books are occasionally offensive to their 
national and religious feelings. They contain frequent allusions to 
European and classical history, altogether beyond the range of school¬ 
boy reading in this country; and with hardly an exception, they pre¬ 
suppose a familiarity with English home scones and English domestic life, 
such as cannot possibly be possessed or even realised by Indian boys. 
On the other bund many of the text-books that have been published in 
India, and prepared specially for the U3C of natives of this country, have 
been allowed to fall behind the age, and have become obsolete; many 
are full of inaccuracies both in matter and style; and nearly all need 
improvement in the mere outward form, being badly and incorrectly 
printed on very inferior paper, badly bound, arid'costly* withal.” 

The main object of this letter is to review the hooks which 
have been published, but this cannot bo done satisfactorily with¬ 
out settling some general principles. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Some depreciate School-Books, alleging that every thing' 
depends upon the teacher. There is no doubt that *a good 
workman is of more consequence than good tools, but the 
slightest reflection shows that very much also depends upon 
the latter. In some cases an inferior workman with good 
tools will do as much as a good workman badly supplied in 
this respect. But both are requisite. Every means should 
be employed to provide good teachers, but at the same time 
efforts should also be made to supply good text-books. The 
latter are far More attainable. Probably three generations at 
least must pass away and thirty crores of rupees be expended 
before India can be .supplied with trained teachers ; three years 
and an outlay of three lakhs would secure a satisfactory 
series of School-Books which might be reproduced in each 
language. 






AIMS OF OOVEUNMENT EDUCATION. 

/fate Dr. Duff was one of the ablest and most successTu. 
Otb&tiomsts in India. He expresses the following opinion about 
School-Books 

“ ‘ Give me,’ says one 4 the songs of a country, and I will let any one else 
make its laws.’ ‘ Give" me,’ says another, * the school-books of a country, 
and I will let any one else make both its songs and its laws.’ That early 
impressions—impressions eo-eval with the first dawnings of intelligence, 
impressions made when a new world, is opening with the freshness of 
morning upon the soul—are at once the most vivid and most indelible, has 
passed into a proverb,” 

An intelligent teacher, if compelled tense inferior class hooks, 
will make up largely for their deficiencies by oral instruction. la 
India,, however, except in a few superior schools, as Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, formerly Inspector of Schools In Bengal, observes, “The 
book is every thing, for the Master cannot supply what it fails 
to give/” 

But even in the case of the best teachers, it is a great advan¬ 
tage to have good text-books. Oral instruction must be limited 
and if the pupils can read as well as hear, the lessons will be 
doubly impressed upon the mind. 

In England any information which it is desirable to place 
before the people can at once be made known by means of the 
public journals. Here the Native Press is yet in its infancy, and 
probably does not affect more than one per cent of the popu¬ 
lation. The country is gradually being covered with a net-work 
of schools, and influence will be exerted by them which will 
permeate every corner of the empire. 

The views expressed are supported by the Educational Despatch 
of 1854— 

“70. Eqna'l in importance to the training of schoolmasters, is the 
provision of Vernacular School-Books which shall provide European infor¬ 
mation to be the object of study in the lower classes of schools. Some¬ 
thing has, no doubt, been done of late years towards this end, bat more still 
remains to be done.” 


AIMS OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATION. 

Means should be adapted to the ends in view. The character 
of School-Books should depend upon the nature of the education 
to bo imparted. Extracts from the Educational Despatch will, 
show the objects which it contemplates :— 

“2. Among many subjects of importance, none can ha-ve a stronger 
claim to our attention than that of education. It is one of our most 
sacred duties to be tho means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon 
the natives of India, those vast, moral and material blessings which flow 
from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India may, 
under providence, derive from her connexion with England. 

6 





ATM3' OP 'GOVERNMENT EDUCATION, 

We have, moreover, always looked upon the encoiimgemen 
iioa as peculiarly important, because calculated ‘not only to produce 
a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character 
of those who partake of its advantages, and so to supply you with 
servants to whose probity you may, with increased confidence, coinm.it 
offices of trust* in India, where tlio well-being of the people is so intimately 
connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers of every grade 
in all Departments of the State.’* 

The above may be summed upas follows — 

The aims of Government education are,, 

1, To promote the temporal well-being of the people of India; 

2. To elevate them intellectually; 

3 To raise their moral character. 

No course of education pan be considered complete which does 
not combine these three objects, though different importance will 
be attached to each by different persons. 

Mr. Fowler, Inspector of Schools, Madras Presidency, to hia 
excellent Discipline and Instruction, prefixes as a motto Milton's 
noble words:— 

“ The end then of learning is to repair the ruin of our first parents by 
regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to love Him, to 
imitate Him, to bo like Him.*’ 

The Maharaja of Travan core recently quoted with approval 
the following good statement of the aim of education. Address¬ 
ing the students of his college he said :—* 

** I am exceedingly glad to hear from the Principal that, f to set before 
young minds a lofty ideal of what their lives may bo made and to guide them 
wisely in the first steps towards its attainment is no light or irresponsible 
task, and only in so far as we masters have done this, can we be said to 
have succeeded, 1 however splendid the results of University Examinations 
may be.’ Surely, this is the key of educational success.” 1 * 

The points which education should include will be noticed in 
turn, with remarks where they seem necessary. Educational 
truisms will be dwelt upon, if neglected in actual practice. 


I. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 


With regard to these there is no controversy. The only ques¬ 
tions are regarding the best modes of teaching them. 

2. Literature, 

Here also there is no difference of opinion about the subject » 
The dispute turns upon the space it should occupy in education. 


# Travan core Diocesan , Gazette, August-, 1861. 





This is one of .the most vexed questions in Indian education. 
To some extent it is settled with regard to the Universities, but it 
is still open so far as schools are concerned. 


Past Neglect . 

For about half a century literature and mathematics constituted 
nearly the sum total of the teaching in Government Colleges. 
This was bub natural. The stream cannot be expected to rise 
higher, than its source. Most of the Professors wore Oxford or 
Cambridge graduates, and sought to impart to the youth of India 
such an education as they had themselves received. Borne modifi¬ 
cations were necessary. English literaturo was substituted for 
that of Greece and Rome. 

Mr. Lowe, now Viscount Sherbrooke, was a distinguished 
Oxford graduate, a fellow of a College, and “ obtained the repu¬ 
tation of being one of the best private tutors in the University.”* 
He had therefore good opportunities for acquiring a knowledge 
of the state of education at Oxford. In an address delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1.867, he says:— 

“I will now give you a catalogue of things which a highly-educated 
man _- oue who may have received the best education at the highest public 
schools, or at Oxford—may be in total ignorance of. He will probably 
know nothing of the anatomy of his own body. He will not have the 
slightest idea, of the difference between the arteries and the veins, and 
ho may not know whether the spleen is placed on the right or the loft 
aide of his spine. He may have no knowledge of the simplest truths of 
physics, or would nor be able to oxplain the barometer or thermometer. 
He knows nothing of the simplest laws of animal or vegetable life. 4 ’ 
“‘ With the new world which chemistry is expanding before us—with 
the old world that geology has called again into existence—-with the 
wonderful generalization with regard to plants and animals, and all those 
noble studies and speculations which are the glory and distinction anci 
life-blood of the time in which we live, our youth remain, almost with¬ 
out exception, totally ignorant.” pp. 25,26. 

Testimony will now be adduced to show that a very similar 
state of things existed in India until a very recent period. 

Many years ago the Bengal Council of Education remarked 

“The want of every thing of a practical character in the educational 
course at present appears to the Council to be its greatest defect. Every 
thing that strikes the senses, one-half of the whole circle of knowledge 
is, as it were, ignored in onr present scheme of education. This, the 
Council incline to think, would be a grave defect in any country, but they 
cannot doubt it is so in India.” 


# Chamber a Cyclopaedia. 
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1858* Sir George Campbell observed ;— 

(t With respect to the quality of Government education, the great mistake 
seems to be the preference of English literature to science.”* 

In the Bengal Public Instruction Report for 1856*57,, Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, then Inspector of Schools, says:— 

** We have so long given exclusive importance to Classics and Mathe¬ 
matics, that the young Baboos regard the Physical Sciences with contempt. 
There could not be stronger evidence of the defects of our pa,at system. 
If there is one thing more than another which (religion apart) educationists' 
ought to strive for in this country, it i to a Waken '.these . '.books" in 
ohudders,’ as they have been wisely and wit! ily called, to the- * pleasures 
and advantages of Science.’ To encourage them to pursue Classics and 
Mathematics to the exclusion of every thing else, is to perpetuate the very 
:fau!ta which especially distinguish the mental character of, the so-called 
educated classes. 

“I know that all suggestions of this kind are met by a cry, that wo 
are going to substitute a smattering of every thing for a knowledge of 
two or three things; but it is worth enquiring whether wo have not 
been teaching many things of little or no use whatever. I would ask 
why should Greeshchimder Chuckerbutty be expected to know 4 what cir¬ 
cumstances enabled Shakcspere to exhibit an accurate knowledge of 
G reek Myt hology,’ or * in what respect the Dramatic compositions called 
• Mysteries’ differ from those called ‘Moralities,’ and other facts of alike 
nature P On the other hand, it is of very great importance, that ha 
should soo clearly the danger of living with an open sewer running 
under the lower floor of his house* or the cruelty of marrying his children 
at an immature age, or the impolicy of exhausting the soil of his fields 
by the disregard of important principles in Chemistry: and it is very 
important, chat his mind should comprehend the sublimity and beauty of 
the laws by which his own body and every thing around him arc governed ; 
and that his heart should, if possible, be awakened to the great facts tod 
conclusions of Natural Theology.”f 

Professor Max Muller, in 1871, said that “ the education al 
system now in force in India, with certain indisponaible modifi¬ 
cations, has been framed after tbe model of the Schools add 
Universities of England.” :f 

u A Plea for Physical Science in our Schools and Universities” 
had to appear in the Madras Mail, of March 4th, 1874. Some 
preceding extracts are corroborated by the following :— 

“ A man may become a Master of Arts in Madras without knowing why 
an apple falls to the ground, where rain comes from, What, is the meaning 
of a burning stick, why he has to breathe constantly, or .what the sun 
raeaps by Occasionally disappearing at inconvenient times. Our opinion 
then, is that the Madras standard of liberal education, is defective. We 
do not wish to exalt Physical Science at the expense of the other branches 
of education, but we think that to ignore it practically altogether is an 


* “ India aa it may be,” p. 403. 

t Bengal Public Instruction Report, 1856*57, Ap. A., pp. 2, 3. 
J Contemporary Review, dept* 1871. 






natural science. 
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g think it particularly an evil in India, the native of > which 
'shown any active curiosity about the material world. It is to him a 
managed and mismanaged by gods and devils, and he is quite con¬ 
tent to lot it remain so. Ho is essentially superstitious and his present 
•education has little tendency to release him from that condition,” 

“ If we look at education from the utilitarian point of view, the physical 
sciences, coupled 'with some knowledge of mathematics, are the most impor¬ 
tant subjects of study for a nation to encourage. There is no doubt that 
the material prospects of nations depend upon their attitude towards 
those branches of education which teach how to make the moat of their re¬ 
sources.'’ 

Max Muller, in 1871, said of the “ old Schools and Universities' 5 
at home that they were “bestirring themselves, trying hard to 
adapt their powerful machinery to the requirements of a new age.” 
Some progress has been made in India in the same direction. 

Present Requirements in Colleges* 

It is to the credit of the Bombay University that it was the 
first to introduce Physical Science into the Entrance Examination. 

For many years, if not from the commencement, an elementary 
• knowledge of the following has been compulsory;— 

(«.) The mechanical powers, 

lb.) The laws of chemical combination, the chemistry of air and water, 
and the phenomena of combustion. 

(e.) The solar system. 

The Madras Uuiversitynow reqmres the fol|owing ;— 

Chemistry. —Profosfcip^ Koscoe’s Oh&miefo’y to the end of Art. 52. (Science 
Primer Series). 

EUmrents of /Vq^it-s.—Professor Balfour Stewart’s Physics. 

(Science Primer Series) first 67 paragraphs. 

The Calcutta University, according to the Calendar of 1881- 
82, does not require any physical science at the Entrance Exami¬ 
nation. As the bulk of the students do not go beyond this,* they 
finish their course before science is commenced. 

The old idea that mental training is to be secured through 
languages and mathematics, seems still to bo in the ascendant at 
Calcutta, though the late Mr. Woodrow, Dr. Rujendralala 
Mitra, and others, have fought strenuously for science.’ A Vice- 
Chancellor opposed its introduction in the Entrance Examination 
on the following grounds :— 

”1 fuel assured that any greater and especially any earlier encourage¬ 
ment of such studies can only be given at the expense of the general train¬ 
ing and discipline of the mental faculties which it has been and I believe 
always should be, the essential policy of our examinations to secure, and 
which is, I believe, absolutely requisite for a profitable study of the natural 
sciences themselves.” March 24th, 1874. 

♦ The total candidates at the Examinations of the three Indian Universities in 1879* 
80 were as follows: Matriculation 7,147,-'First Arts, 1787; B. A. 597 ; M. A. 33. 
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!afce J. S. Mill, expressed the following opinion i 
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“There is no intellectual discipline more important than that which the 
experimental sciences afford. Their whole occupation consists in doing 
wall, what: ail of us, during the whole of life, are engaged in. doing, for the 
moat'part badly. All men. do not affect to be reasoners, but all profess and 
really attempt to draw inferences from experience: yet hardly any one, 
who has not been a student of tho physical sciences, sets out with any 
just idea of what the process of interpreting experience really is.’' 

The first reason urged by the British Association for teaching 
science in schools was ; 

“ As providing the best discipline in observation and collection of facfcs> 
in the combination of inductive with deductive reasoning, and. in accuracy 
both of thought and language.” 

At the higher examinations all the Universities, recognize 
science either as an optional or a compulsory subject-. 


Science in Schools . 


The battle of Physical Science for admission into the Univer¬ 
sities may be considered as fought and won. There is still the 
question, may it be taught in Schools ? 

The Home Government appointed a Boyal Commission on 
Scientific Instruction, composed of men like Tyndall and Huxley. 
The following* are some of the “ General Observations” of the 
Commission 

“24 Prom a consideration of the evidence we are of opinion that 
instruction in the elements of natural science can be, and eventually 
ought to be, made an essential part of the course of instruction in every 
elementary school. 


“25. The instruction to which wo refer, though scientific in sub¬ 
stance, should, in form, be deprived of needless technicality, and should 
be almost wholly confined to such facts as can be brought under the 
direct observation of the scholar. It should, in fact, bo conveyed by 
object lessons, so arranged and methodized as to give an intelligent idea 
of those more prominent phenomena which lie around every child, and 
which he is apt to pass by without notice, 

“26. A course of object lessons of the nature here indicated could 
be given even to the junior classes of elementary schools, not only without 
in any way interfering with the efficiency of other instruction, but with 
the effect of aiding the general development of the intelligence of the 
children; and similar advantages would attend teaching of a like kind, but 
of a somewhat more advanced character, in the senior classes.” 

“The scientific instruction thus afforded would, within the narrow 
limits to which it extends, give a sound acquaintance with the elements 
of physical science.” Report;, p. xvi. 

The objection is frequently brought forward that teachers are 
incapable of giving lessons in .science. The Koyal Commissioners 
say 


SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 

». v ,. the evidence of highly competent authorities to show that the 

l^eTTfiflc instruction which was give... by ordinary elementary school 
teachers, before the introduction of the Revised Code of 1861, was, in many 
instances, sound and valuable in itself and beneficial to the pupils.” p- * 11 . 

Every thing depends, of course., upon the nature of the teach¬ 
ing ; but, if given as directed above, it is quite practicable even 
in India. 

The subjects to be taught have to be considered. The Report 
of the British Association points out the “important distinc¬ 
tion between •scientific mfimhcdion and 'scientific' training” 
“ Both of these should co-exist, we think, at any school which 
professes to offer the highest liberal education,; and at school, 
it will be easy to provide at least for giving some scientific 
information.” 

Among the subjects on which u scientific information” may be 
given are the following 

1. The Laws of Health.—The Honourable H, S. Cunningham, 
addressing Madras students, said:— 

“Knowledge, like charity, shouldbejpn at homo, and as each one of us 
has a most curious, delicate, complex piece of' machinery .entrusted to his 
care, the regular working of which is all-important to liis well-being, a 
properly educated person should, I think, know something of its structure, 
of the laws which regulate its operations, of the things which strengthen 
or exhaust, it, of the causes which bring it to a stand-still. That machine is 
the human body, and the branch of Physical Science which tells you 
about it is styled Physiology, and the laws, which regulate its well-being 
are styled laws of Hygiene, the violation‘of which costs many hundreds of 
thousands of lives e very year, and produces an indescribable quantity of 
suffering and misery besides.” 

Mr, Cunningham states that a million and a half lives are lost 
every year in India by fever. Much of this mortality is prevent¬ 
able by the observance of a few simple sanitary laws which might 
be taught in schools. The value of quinine and the cheap 
preparation as a substitute, might be explained. Small-pox 
formerly cut off myriads, while it blinded or disfigured one- 
fourth of the human race. The advantages of vaccination should 
be pointed out. 

The origin of cholera is still involved in mystery, but there 
is no question that insanitary conditions increase the severity of 
its ravages. Even in England there is still lamentable ignorance 
among the masses with regard to the simplest principles of 
sanitary science. Professor Huxley remarks, <f If any one is 
interested in the laws of health, it is the poor workman, whose 
strength is wasted by ill-prepared food, whose health is sapped 
by bad ventilation and bad drainage, and half whose children 
are massacred by disorders which might he prevented.” Much 
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m, , 1 p Mat,0n Uece3sa, 7 ' n India. Efforts 
made b y Qoremment to enforce sanitary relations. 

the JLr ?°v r°“ 0i ncw taxes ' these perhaps what 
the people most dislike in our rale. They are looked aeon 

as arbitrary treaks or part of that -eternal hurry-scurry"? n 
which Englishmen delight, to be evaded by the people wherever 
it can be done with safety. Simple lessons in Lfdteg Books 
would show the object of such rales, and tend to secure the 

willing co-operation of the people. lno 

in f , a “ d Bfstorj.—Hindus, as a rule, are deficient 

in habits or observation. Lessons on the plants and animals 
aiound them would bo valuable in several respects. Botany 
has several advantages. The British Association, for « scientific 


a * )t * i * ") i n -M*ii>iq.u .^oouoidifcioDj jCoi scienfcmo 
t ammg, considered that experimental physics, elementary 
chemistry, and botany had-paramount claims." The want <3 


, v , *' loiiunuuuuti UlGiluici. t n« WflTir. nt 

apparatus is the great drawback to the study of the first two 
branches named. Hants are generally available. 

about the h^h-t b00 f ha ! shov y u ' how lnaoh there is interesting 
about the habits of ants. Jerdon’s works on Indian Natural 

History Would yield some excellent materials for lessons 

Burnell says that 

i le Hindus of South India »t the present day are completely 
rided by astrological superstitions. It is in this way, / think 
that the impossibility of understanding the motives of the Hindus 
is paitlj to bo explained. * Great mischief is done by the people 
bemg guided in their undertakings by ignorant asteoEs 
ihe importance of some knowledge of the Lavenly bodies^will 

«' “rw».». 

4. Remarkiilile I mentions. Some account should be of von of 
the telescope and microscope, the steam engine, railroads, the 
electric telegraph, Ac.—inventions which have increased the 
boundaries of human knowledge or revolutionised means of com- 

to'auother hr,! 7 “* mentioTOd he ^ ‘^ugh some belong 


4. Agriculture. 

The "material progress” of India is one great aim of the British 
Governmen . Every one sympathising with its poverty-stricken 
millions will wish to improve their temporal condition. No doubt 
the difficulties are great, out much might be done in this respect 
by well-devised measures* 

Need ef iniprmemeut.—The improvement of agriculture is one of 
the most pressing duties of Government. About 80 per cent of ihe 


*The Academy, Deo. 28. 1878. 
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Aon depend directly ov indirectly upon it for a liveliho! 
of the people marry and multiply without any more 
thought of the future than rabbits in a warren. “ They are not 
like the small landowners of France/* says Caird, (i who are self- 
restrained, frugal, industrious, and improving cultivators/* In 
former times the population was kept down by war, pestilence, 
and famine. The Par Britannica prevents the ravages of the first; 
vaccination, hospitals, &c. reduce the mortality from the second ; 
roads, railways, &c- with the expenditure of millions, alleviate the 
third. In spite, however, of severe famines the population 
increased 12 millions during the last decade : the normal rate ia 
probably much higher. 

W. R. Robertson Esq., Superintendent of the Government 
Farms, Madras, remarks *— 

“ A primitive system of husbandry, which sufficed to meet the wants of a 
scanty population, when there was plenty of good land available, no longer 
suffices, now that the demand for human food lias become so great, and 
such a large area of poor soil has to be tilled.’ 

Government must interfere. Dr. Hunter justly says, 

“ The principle of lanm fciirc can, in fact, be safely applied only to self- 
governing nations. The English in India are now called upon, either to 
stand by and witness the pitiless overcrowding of masses of hungry human 
beings, or to aid the people hi increasing the food supply to meet their 
wants.” -p/lSO. 

Defects in Native Agriculture and their Remedies.-- -The Hindu Patriot 
objects as follows :— 

“The native cultivators have nothing to learn so far as non-scicnlific 
agriculture is concerned, and the adoption of scientific agriculture is wholly 
beyond their means,” 

This idea is so prevalent that it deserves to be noticed. 

A. 0. Hume, Esq, in his interesting pamphlet. Agricultural 
Reform in !ndia f gives the ryot credit for many excellent quali¬ 
ties. Though this is willingly conceded, the Native system of 
agriculture has several defects which might be remedied. 

The Famine Commission Report says :—• 

” The main defects of the Indian system of agriculture consist in 
ploughing too superficially, in not giving enough manure, and in the 
reckless use of water where the cultivator can got it with little labour.” 

Mr. James Caird, probably the highest agricultural authority 
in England, says, 

“ The agricultural system, except in the richer and irrigated lauds., is to 
eat or sell every saleable article the land produces, to use the manure of 
the cattle for fuel, and to return nothing to the soil in any proportion to 


* Journal of the Society of Aits, June 10, 1881, 
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—^y T ;h ] ch ia token nway.Crop follows crop without intermission^ ao 

Jndmn agriculture is becoming simply a process of exhaustion ” 
‘.sport, p. 8. 

^1. Superficial ploughing is the first defect noticed by the 
Famine Commission, The native plough does not turn over the 
soil like the English plough. It simply makes a V-shaped 
furrow. To remedy this, the ryots cross the land two or throe 
times. An English plough does double the amount of work, while 
the depth can be regulated. A better plough is a prime neces¬ 
sity. 

When railways were proposed for India, it was thought that 
the common people had no idea of the value of time, and would 
not use them. Mr. Robertson has strongly advocated the use 
of light English and American ploughs. Many have objected on 
the ground that they are too expensive for the ryots to purchase, 
and too heavy for their cattle.' No doubt this is true in many 
oases; but generally " where there’s a will there’s a way.” ‘ 

A light European iron plough costs about Rs. 25. Mr. Robertson 
has produced a substantial wooden plough, with iron working 
parts, on the European model, which can be made in the country 
for Ra. 10. J 

The Experimental Farm under Mr. Robertson is generally 
Called by the Natives the Plough Farm,, from its English ploughs 
and ploughing matches. It is part of Mr. Robertson’s plans to 
send oat English ploughs to each district with a student from the 
Agricultural School to explain their working to th© assembled 
ryots. This was done last year i u the Bellary District. The ryots 
were enthusiastic in praise of the English ploughs, exclaiming 
\\ ah! wah. brow. this one district Mr. Robertson has received 
orders for 850 English ploughs at 40 Its. each! The circumstances 
it is true, were favourable. The Revenue Officers took a warm 
interest m the scheme, and an enterprising Native firm was 
willing to advance ;the purchase money to be refunded by the 
ryots. Still, it shows what may be done. 

2. Neglect of Manure. —In a sanitary as well as in an agricul- 
toraljpamt of view, the neglect of night-soil is a great mistake. 
Mr. Robertson says :— 

“ As nearly the whole of the grain produced on the unirrigated land is 


consumed bv the people of the' cou'ntrV tl71igh7oll“shmdd'‘suffice“for 
the greater part of the gi’ain-pvoducing land; but, instead of 

si.sa rnnnnrft hum,™ _ _n. ... i . . . 


manuring th 

being used m manure, human excrements are allowed to pollute the neigh¬ 
bourhood ot every village; near some it is impossible to camp, the effluvia 
is so abominable, the excreta-salurated soil, after every fall of rain, gives* 
oh pestilential miasma, and poisons the air; while, not unfrequently, 
Nfter nun the drainage-water oif the land flows into the village taut, upou 
which th e whole of the villagers have to depend for drinking water.”* * 

# Journal of the Society of Arts, May 14, 1880. 
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tsAf be said that the people afcrongly object to the __ 

t-soil, but it may be so prepared as to remove the offensive 
_ tTaranoe and smoll. They should dislike much more the 
present horrible system. 

With regard to boms, Mr. A. 0. Hume says, 

“ Outside each village is a golgotha, where the bones of all Cattle and 
animal* * that die whiten and slowly decay in ghastly pilCs. At present this 
enormous supply of phosphates is absolutely wasted/’ p. 60 . 

Cattle manure, as is well-known, is almost universally used as 
fuel. This is excused by some as a necessity. Even if the 
ashes were u tilised, which, as a rule, they are not, the liquid manure 
is entirely lost. Mr. Robertson says that if each ryot were to 
plant a few fuel trees in his holding, he would obtain a supply 
of firewood, sufficient for the wants of his household, besides im¬ 
proving the climate and affording shelter to stock. 

The above improvements are within reach of the ryots them¬ 
selves. Mr. Hume urges the formation of forest reserves for 
cattle during the hot season. 

Sir R. Temple says that ct Eleven bushels of grain per acre 
are produced in India as compared with thirty in England- 1 J 

Dr. Hunter admits that it is not possible at one bound to 
introduce scientific agriculture; bathe thinks sufficient progress 
might be made to meet the exigencies of the case. According 
to Mr. Caird, if one bushel an acre could bo added to the 
produce of Indian fields, it would feed 22 millions. Dr. Hunter 
shows that to meet the increase of population all that is required 
ia to add per cent a year to the produce. 

Past Government Attempts at Agricultural Improvement, 

The Famine Commission Report has the following:— 

**, The success which has been obtained by the efforts made by Government 
to improve Indian agriculture has not been very encouraging; but an 
account of tho3e efforts is not without interest, although they include a 
large admixture of failures and mistakes.” 

The above confession is not surprising. Success in every 
thing is generally attained through a series of failures,—by the 
rough teaching of experience. 

Proposed Agricultural Depart incut.—Lord Mayo* felt the great im« 


*Mr. Hume has the following interesting- note : Lord Mayo was probably the only 
Governor-General who ha* farmed for a livelihood and made a living out of it. 
Whou he oarae of age (he was then Mr. Bo.urke), his father (whose elder brother 
wng still living) could not afford to make him any allowance, but rented to him one 
of his farms to make what he con Id Out of it. This Lord Mayo farmed himself. 

* Many a day/' he used to say, * have I stood the live-long day in the market 
Belling my beasts/ and made enough out of it to enable him to attend Parlia¬ 
ment. regularly from, after Easter to the end of the Session, p. 22, 
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ce of an efficient Government Agricultural Department^ 
ed a very comprehensive scheme, of which Mr. Hume gives 
e following abstract:— 

“ The Director-General was to have immediately under him a small staff 
of experts, and was to keep up only just such au office as was absolutely 
unavoidable. There was to bo as little writing and as much actual work 
as possible. Directors of Agriculture were to be appointed in each province, 
also to be aided by experts. They were to work partly through the 
direct agency of farms and agricultural schools, and partly through the 
revenue officials of all grades down to the village accountants. The 
Director-General was to be moving about generally whilst the crops were 
on the ground, lie was to confer personally with all the Provincial 
Directors and their Governments, go thoroughly with the aid of this 
stuff into all their projects and schemes, make himself fully acquainted 
with local wants and wishes, and then during the hot season join the 
Government of India, and lay before it as succinctly as possible all that 
was desired with his (and his experts’) opinions and recommendations. 
Tie was to watch closely all the schemes and experiments curried out by 
the Provincial Directors, to furnish them with suggestions, information, 
arid advice; to procure for them, if they wished it, chiefly through the 
Agricultural Societies of Europe and America, any information, seeds, 
cattle, sheep, models of implements, Ac., that they required; to keep all 
fully informed through the medium of his journal of what all the rest 
were doing; and as his experience and practical knowledge increased, 
and alternate failures and successes gradually indicated these, to lay 
down the broad lines of the general policy in regard to agricultural 
matters that the Government should pursue. 

"In connection with the Provincial Directors were to be model and 
experimental farms which were to be at tho same time agricultural 
schools of one grade or another, some of the farms being more specially 
devoted to the improvement of seed by selection, others to the intro¬ 
duction and acclimatisation of exotic staples, others to the trial of 
implements, and mechanical appliances, others to stockbreeding, others to 
the purposes of tuition, and so on. Mechanical engineers were to be 
employed in connection with some of these farms and schools, whose 
special duty it was to be to adapt the results (where implements of all 
kinds were concerned) of European and American science, to tho wants 
and means of the Indian husbandman. At first the best civil officers 
available were to bo picked out as Directors, and the best available 
trained European agriculturists were to bo got out to direct tho schools 
and farms, and act as advisers to the Director-General and Directors. 
Continuity was to be secured by making the service one; Directors 
were to be promoted to Director-General, experts and heads of farms 
and schools were to bo promoted to Directorships, Gradually, as the 
expert element acquired knowledge of tho country, people, and language, 
the non-expert element of civilians was to be allowed to disappear. There 
was to be constituted a compact agricultural service in two divisions, 
the lower and larger one recruited entirely from the Indian schools, the 
smaller and higher division recruited to a certain extent from tho lower, 
but, at any rate for many years, mainly from home. 

** Under the Director-General a Journal of Agriculture was to be issued. 
A separate and competent editor was to be employed, but the Director- 
General was to be responsible, and he was to secure for it the aid of all 
his own and all the Provincial Agricultural Officers. The collection of 
agricultural statistics was to be the work of the local Directors, but the 
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j/fcjbulation of these statistics, and .the preparation from the pro ft 
ppjrcs of a monthly or fortnightly summary of the prospects ail 
of the crops on the model of those issued by the Bureau at 
rihgton—then, I believe, a now thing—was to be done by the Director- 
General or liis immediate subordinates. The prices in Europe and else¬ 
where of important articles of Indian produce in which no trade already 
existed, were to be carefully enquired into by the Director, and published 
from time to time, and, if necessary, experimental shipment of articles in 
which a profitable trade seemed probable, undertaken. As the scheme 
developed itself, Government revenue officials were to be instructed to use 
then* utmost endeavours to lead the landholders of each district to constitute 
Agricultural Associations : they were to be ur^ecl and encouraged to send 
some of their relatives to the schools. Exhibitions were to be held, prizes 
given, and every effort made to give dignity in the eyes of the natives to 
the pursuit of agricultural science. pp. 20-29. 

“ Lord Mayo’s conception/’ says Mr. Hume, fr was one thing, 
the sadly modified scheme that, as the result of vehement opposi¬ 
tion, he was compelled to accept, another.JTe clung, however, 

to the idea of ultimately making this really a Department of 
Agriculture, but the Secretary of State did not approve of even 
this. Revenue, not agriculture, was to be the main object/’ 

All kinds of extraneous labour were thrown upon the Secretary, 
so that his branch of the public service was called in scorn the 
M eastern Department, while he was denied the men and the 
means by which alone he could make his influence felt. An 
account of this fiasco is given by Mr. Ilnrae. 

A Director-General of Agriculture, as proposed by Lord Mayo, 
has been appointed by the present Government. It is hoped 
that this new attempt maybe as successful as the former was 
the reverse. 

New Staples.—Tlie Famine Commission Report says, ' f The 
most important of the staples the cultivation of which has suc¬ 
cessfully been introduced into India are tea, coffee, the Mauritius 
sugar-cane, New Orleans cotton, cinchona, and potatoes.” Such 
a record is encouraging. The value of the tea exported now 
amounts to three millions sterling a year. Cinchona alone would 
be an ample return for all the outlay. 

The Famine Report states, on the other hand, that the attempt 
to introduce Carolina rice was a failure. Mr. Robertson showed 
that it is a deep feeder, while Indian rice is a surface feeder. 
But though unsuitable for the poor soil of the Carnatic, it might 
succeed under more favourable conditions. This proves the need 
of Experimental Farms with different soils. 

Experimental Farms. —These, with one or two exceptions, have all 
been failures for the reasons given in the Famine Report:— 

“ The defect in these efforts has consisted in the failure to recognise the 
fact that in order to improve Indian agriculture it is necessary to be 
thoroughly acquainted with it, and to learn what adaptation is needed to 
suit modern and more scfentific methods and maxims to the Indian staples 
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ate. in some cases men havo been sont out to teach, or 
,, ifcuro who were nob agriculturists, and boo often when they were 
~ _ ™mg to learn the elements of the problem before them, the Govern- 
ment has thrown up the attempt as expensive and a failure/’ 

Great ignorance has prevailed with regard to the objects of 
Experimental Farms. An erroneous idea, very prevalent, is that 
they should be remunerative. Who expects Botanic Gardens to bo 
remunerative ? 

When the Saidapet Experimental Farm was started under Mr, 
Robertson, te the objects to be kept in view by the department 
were specified by Government to be as follows :— 

(1.) To ascertain by experiment, the proper use of rotation in crops in 
this country. 

(«•) To introduce the system of root or green crops, in lieu of fallow, 
without artificial irrigation. 

(3.) To introduce new crops. 

(4.) To provide new kinds of seed; and fresh seed for the crops now 
cultivated. 

(o.) l.o make experiments m the use of water for the cultivation of crops 
now.termed “dry” crops, and for raising grasses and other crops to be 
used as fodder. 

(6.) To make experiments in the use of lime and other manures, mineral 
and animal. 

(7.) To introduce new and improved implements of rural labour. 

(8.) To improve the working cattle, sheep, horses, and other varieties of 
live stock in the country. 

Mr. Robertson has had many difficulties to contend with. Ha 
knows the bitterness of <( hope deferred f years passed away 
before tha wisdom of his plans could be seen ,* a quinquennium 
was required for the consideration of building estimates; all 
along he ha3 been miserably short-handed. Ho wever, be-gladly 
acknowledges that there has been a change for the better—that 
more has been done for him daring the past six mouths than 
during the previous five years. 

The results attained are most encouraging. All interested, 
should, if practicable, visit the Farm. Those who cannot, will find 
an interesting account of its history during the first ten years 
in the Gaidapet Experimental Farm Manual and Guide . 

Mr. Robertson wishes to have in each district a small Ex¬ 
perimental Station, under a trained Native agriculturist, for the 
trial of improved seeds, manures, &c. The Madras Government has 
frequently imported seed. In the absence of any other agency, it 
was sent to the collectors, who handed it to their tahsildars, who 
handed it to their subordinates, who passed it over to some ignorant 
ryots. The results, in most cases, might be anticipated. 

It is part of Mr. Robertson's scheme to have a well-qualified 
European for every group of districts, somewhat as the Educa¬ 
tional Department has School Inspectors. One officer might 
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end agriculture in the Northern Circars, containing 
£ the Krishna and Godavari; another might have the 
ciry inland districts. 

Fame.-—These are also required. The Experimental 
Farms will furnish models to Zemindars who are able t.o afford 
the best European appliances ; but ryots would , learn most from 
farms of the average size of their own. There should be at least 
one in each district, with its buildings, implements, &c., precise¬ 
ly what the ryots could be reasonably expected to imitate, the 
pei'son in charge should have a good agricultural training; but 
he should be content to live like a ryot of the better class. 

Provincial Directors—A Director-General has already been ap¬ 
pointed. Provincial Directors and experts are the next require¬ 
ment. The Famine Commissioners suggest that the former should 
at first consist of trained civilians, but only as a temporary 
measure. Such a system should be adopted only as a last resource. 
A young civilian may be glad to accept the post of Provincial 
Director, but he will get out of it as soon as he can for a more 
lucrative appointment. Thus his^services will be lost when they 
are becoming really valuable. In South India happily no such 
course is necessary. In 1879 the Supreme Government stated 
in a Minute :— 

" In Madras there is a Department, which though not as yet formally 
recognised as a Department of Agriculture, is practically one, with an 
efficient and well-qualified Director as its head; but its expansion baa 
hitherto boon greatly impeded by various causes, not the least of which 
has been the want of funds.” Gazette of Indin, 4 Feb. 1879. 

It would be a graceful recognition of Mr. Robertson's past 
services formally to recognise him as Provincial Director, The 
whole Agricultural Department of the Madras Presidency might 
then be placed without delay on an efficient footing. 

Proposed Agricultural Survey. 

A leading feature of the Famine Commission Report is fcho 
stress laid upon obtaining full and reliable information. At 
one time irrigation works were regarded as the panacea for all 
the agricultural evils of India. No doubt, in many cases, they 
have been of much value; but Mr. Hume thus describes the 
effects of the greatest of them all:— 

“ In Oudh, the Punjab, and the North-West Provinces, the soils mostly 
contain an appreciable admixture of saline particles. > With the construc¬ 
tion of high-level canals, the subsoil water level is raised, the surface 
flooded, the earth yields up its soluble salts to the water, which again 
restores them (but on the surfaco) as it passes away in vapour. At first tho 
result may be good, and marvellous are the crops that havo been raised 
in the Doab on the first introduction of canal irrigation, owing to the 
first slender doses of potash and chloride of sodium. 
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nt nature works on blindly and unceasingly. The water below 
tigfcchea oat one by one each soluble particle in excess of the particular 
soil’s capacity of retention, and, as it slowly creeps up by capillary attrac¬ 
tion, leaves these ever behind it on the'surface. 

“Time passes on, some crops begin to be unprofitable; in the hottest 
time of the year, a glimmer as though of a hoar frost overspreads the 
land. The land grows worse and worse, but ever, night and day, nature 
works slowly on, and the time comes when, abandoned by the cultivator* 
the land glitters white and waste as though thickly strewn with crisp, 
hew*fallen snow; never, alas! to melt away, except under the rays of 
science. 

“Along the little old Western Jumna Canal, thousands of fields are 
to be seen thus sterilised. Along the course of the mighty Ganges Canal— 
a work as it were but of yesterday—the dreary wintry-looking rime is 
already in many places creeping over the soil. 

“ Gome it quickly or come it slowly, the ultimate result here also is 
certain; and, unless a radical change is effected in existing arrangements, 
we know, as definitely as we know that the sun will rise to-morrow, 
that the time must come when soino of the richest arable tracts in 
Northern India will have become howling .saline deserts.’’ pp. 42,43. 

The world-renowned Ganges Canal, the supposed glory of India, 
converting once fruitful fields into “ howling saline deserts l” 
Well may the Famine Commissioners emphasise the need of 
careful inductive experiments. 

It is cheerfully admitted that much has already been done by 
the Government of India to collect and diffuse information about 
the country. Several important Surveys have been instituted; 
Museums have been established ; District Manuals have been 
compiled; and Dr. Hunter has recently completed a noble 
Gazetteer of India. 

Perhaps the first desideratum is a full and correct account of 
the indigenous agriculture. It is necessary to know this ac¬ 
curately, to retain in it whatever is valuable* and to decide how 
improve moats can best be introduced. 

The following remarks by Mr. Hume with regard to supersti¬ 
tious practices of ryots apply to every part of India. After 
giving the ryots credit* in many respects, he adds:— 

" On the other hand, we must not over-rate their knowledge; it is wholly 
empirical, and is in many parts of the country, if not everywhere* greatly 
limited in its application by tradition and superstition. Innumerable 
quaint couplets, to which pi. certain reverence is attached, deal with agri¬ 
cultural matters. Those, in Upper India, at any rato, are true ‘household 
words’ amongst all tillers of the soil. These govern their actions to a great 
extent, and often lead them wrong against their better judgment. They 
take omens of all kinds to guide their choice of crops and other operations 
of husbandry , and though some few of the more intelligent only act upon 
the results of these divinations when they coincide with their own views, 
the masses are blindly guided by them. 

'■ So, then, it is not only external disadvantages against which the Indian 
cultivator has to contend, it is not only that nis knowledge is still in the 
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^■ •prj.m^ 7 experience stage, but that even thi?. knowledge is often rendered 
avail by the traditions of an. immemorial religion of agriculture. 

" Tt is necessary to realise this (of which few Europeans ever even hear), 
as it is one great practical difficulty against which agricultural reform in 
India will have to contend/’ pp. 9,10. 

In tho Appendix to his Pamphlet, Mr. Hume gives examples 
of the “quaint couplets” by which ryots in North India are 
mainly guided. One or two examples may be given:— 

Prom about the 16th to the 29th August is called Mugha. It is con¬ 
sidered the most critical time of the year. The couplet runs thus ; 

** Jo Kahin Mu glia burse jitl, 

Sub najon men honge phul. 

“ If only Mugha give us rain. 

Every field will teem with grain." 

On the other hand, rain at Poorba, from about the 30fch August to tho 
11 tli September, is considered injurious. 

"■Jo kahin Poorba pani dewen, 

Jinson sub ko keera khawon.” 

"Whenever Poorba brings us rain, 

In every crop, worms mar the grain." 

One is reminded of the couplets by which our own forefathers 
were guided. It would be interesting and valuable to ascertain 
whether each Indian vernacular has its couplets. Where they 
exist, a collection of them might be given in the account of the 
Agriculture of each Province. Any of value might be retained 
in an Agricultural Handbook for ryots, and new ones added, 
in the same style, pointing out the value of manure, 

Auother great department of inquiry would be the results of 
our attempted agricultural improvements,. Much valuable know¬ 
ledge would thus be gained. 

The Director-General might visit China with great advantage. 
The conditions are somewhat similar to those in India. Models 
of Chinese farm arrangements and specimens of agricultural im¬ 
plements might be obtained for Indian Museums. If the In¬ 
dian ryot could be induced to follow the example of his Mongo¬ 
lian brother in the use of manure, an immense step would be 
gained. 

The Fa,Ithiavartmumi contains the following 

“ China is to have an International Exposition next year at Shanghai. 
There have boon 22,000 applications from European and American nurnn- 
faoturers. It is desired that they should send machinery of all kinds, 
agricultural implements, and useful articles, which will be beneficial to 
China." 

Agricultural implement makers in Europe and America might 
be encouraged to supply cheap, rough, light, yet durable, ploughs, 
adapted to the wants of India and China. The immense demand, 
8 
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they ever get into general use, would stimulate rnan'hi.„_ 
to produce them at a low rate. Eventually^ of course, 
would be made locally. 

The Director* General might afterward a examine agricultural 
arrangements in Europe and America, including Agricultural 
Schools and Colleges. Lastly, he might draw up a Report em¬ 
bodying the result of his observations. After discussion with 
the Provincial Directors, and obtaining the benefit of public 
criticism, plans might be fully carried out. 


Agricultural Instruction. 

The writer may appear to have diverged from the subject of 
education in the preceding details, but they are intimately 
connected with it, and necessary to show the great work to 
be dono. 

Mr. Robertson is strongly of opinion that developing the intelli¬ 
gence of the ryot lies at the root of all improvement. 

Agricultural, instruction in ordinary schools is receiving atten¬ 
tion at home. The Highland and .Agricultural Society of Scot¬ 
land lately addressed the Committee of Council on Education, 
expressing the desire that existed in Scotland to have the teach¬ 
ing of agricultural science included in the subjects taught in the 
Board Schools throughout the rural parishes. The following 
reply was received :— 

Scotch Education Department, 

fn Jv.m 27,1881. 

fSlKr. 


I havo the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
28rd instant which I have submitted to their lordships. I am directed to 


request that you will inform your Society that my lords are fully alive 
to the importance of the subject, which has been brought under their 
notice by your letter. They have had under special consideration arrange¬ 


ments by which encouragement will, it is believed, be given to the study 
of the principles of agriculture in the schools under inspection, and they 
trust that these aiTangemenfcs, when finally settled, will be found to go 
far to meet the wishes of the Society.—F, R. Sandfokd/ > 


The need of agricultural instruction is far greater in India, 
lb has been objected that “ our present system of education 
tends to give the native youth a taste for a ‘town, rather than a 
country life,”., .“tho very thing which ought not to be done.” 

Primary Schools There should bo a series of Elementary School- 
Books for Primary Schools in rural districts. 

Simple lessons on the planets would do much to break down 
the belief in astrology which is almost universal. Indirectly 
it might be assailed by showing that God has given us reason 
to guide us. There are even native couplets which might be 
quoted, directly showing its absurdity. Thus one is to the effect 
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A great deal 'would be gained if the ryot could take an 
intelligent interest in his work. The Report of the Education 
Commission in 1861 mentions Mr. Moseley’s views :— 

“He thought that the labouring classes ought to be educated 'by 
teaching them to reason about ami understand things connected with 
their ordinary pursuits.’.. .Ho appears to have thought that the scientific 
principles which lie at the root of most of the common operations of life 
should be so instilled into their minds as to enable them to understand 
the reason of these operations, and to take pleasure in studying, criticising, 
and improving them as they grew older.” p. 117. 

Natural phenomena, as wind, rain, lightning'; the formation 
of soil; the growth and structure of plants, would be excellent 
subjects for lessons. The prevailing defects in Indian agri¬ 
culture might be pointed out, with the advantages of an opposite 
course* Thus the result from spending 25 Ks. on a feast or a 
gold ornament might bo contrasted with that arising from the 
purchase of a good plough. 

By means of School-Books information might be diffused 
regarding plants whose cultivation should be encouraged. The 
Madras Government has already ordered the Vernacular Text 
Books to be utilised by making known the best methods of 
checking the ravages of locusts, sometimes so very destructive. 

Considering the dense ignorance that prevails and the many 
millions to be acted upon, progress must be slow; but it would 
be sure. 

Middle Class Schools.—Mr. Robertson has prepared an excellent 
little Agricultural Glass t Book somewhat in the style of Mac¬ 
millan's Science Primers. The Madras Director of Public In¬ 
struction has recognized Agriculture as one of the alternative 
subjects of examination. This course might be followed through¬ 
out India. . „ 

Agricultural Colleges and Schools—Each Presidency should have 
a well-equipped Agricultural College, where a thorough education 
might be given, somewhat' like that at Cirencester in England* 
An excellent commencement has been made at Saidapet, near 
Madras. Some have spoken of its establishment a3 premature; 
but facts prove the reverse. Nearly one-third,of the students are 
supported by an Association of Ryots in Gujarat, and landholders; 
students have come from Patiala, Ceylon, &c. 

Idleness has been the curse of the zemindars of India. Their 
lands have been given out to ryots too ignorant to make improve¬ 
ments. A few of them are beginning to feel that they would 
promote their own happiness and increase their means, by skilful 
farming. If they could be induced to take the same interest in 
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restates which the Prince of Wales and many English gk _ 

show in theirs, a great impulse would be given to agricwi¬ 
re over the whole country. 

Agricultural Schools are required in different parts of each 
Province to give training of a lower grade. They can be con¬ 
ducted by students from the Agricultural College. 

Agricultural Knowledge among Revenue Officers.—Sit* Richard Tem¬ 
ple says in a Minute on Agricultural Education in, the Bombay 
Presidency:— 

“ One effective method of diffusing a knowledge of agriculture among 
the landholding classes is to ensure that our native Revenue officers and 
officials shall graduate in this science.,..Or else it might be ordered that all 
officers and officials in the land revenue department must go through an 
agricultural course, the higher grades through the College course, the 
other grades through the school course. Further, as the system takes 
roo -, it will not be difficult to arrange that all headmen and village account¬ 
ants shall pass some elementary examination .in agriculture.” 

The Madras Government is now affording facilities to some 
of its Native Revenue officers for agricultural, instruction at 
Saidapefc, 

Sir Richard Temple has the following general remarks on the 
subject:— 

“Instruction in scientific agriculture remains to be added to the system 

of state education.Whatever steps have been taken in southern and 

western* India are but the small beginnings of what ought to be a widely 
diffused system/’ 

He adds :— 

“The Natives themselves are awakening to a sense of the importance of 
improving agriculture, the staple industry of the country, and would w ill¬ 
ingly follow the guidance of the Government in this direction.” pp. 153,104. 

Ways and Means, 

This important point will be noticed, along with Technical 
Education, under the next head. 

5. Manufactures. 

Sir George Bird wood says, “The Indian workman, from the 
humblest potter to the most cunning embroiderer in blue and 
purple, is a true artist, although he seldom rises above the tradi¬ 
tions of his art/' The Mogul emperors maintained in their 
palaces the best workmen from all parts of India, Painters, 
weavers, jewellers, lapidaries, &c., vied with each other in the 
productions of articles of rare beauty. The magnificent presents 
made to the Prince of Wales show that the hand of the Indian 
craftsman has not lost its skill. 

# An Agricultural Class has been attached totho Poona Engineering College, and 
School Classes have been opened in several parts of the Presidency. 
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irtmuini, edited by an American Missionary in the Madras 


jjjjg-i&j however, another side of the picture, The Satthia- 


Presidency, thus shows the need of improving both Indian agri¬ 
culture and manufactures 

“ Time was when a ryot could get along well enough without a, know¬ 
ledge of the 3 R’s. The bazaar man kept no written accounts, the vil¬ 
lage magistrate did not consult his Jaw books; there was no penal code, 
no registration; but now-a-days every thing goes down in black and white, 
and a ryot who cannot read the note he signs, or the accountant’s entries 
on his tax list, runs a great chance of some day finding himself tho 
worse for his ignorance. Hat having acquired the rudiments of knowledge 
the boy’s business is with acquiring a serviceable knowledge of some craft 
by which he can live, and live more comfortably than his forefathers. Our 
Tipper Primary, and Middle Schools do very little to help this forward, 
though they consume much time and energy in studies of no kind of use 
to the learner. And the pestilent notion that a boy whose hands have 
onco touched a book must never use them in any handicraft completes 
the mischief. All this while the whole race of ryots are ploughing their 
land with crooked sticks, felling timber and cutting fuel and grain with 
bungling iron axes and pruning knives and reaping hooks, and while 
the great bulk of the population cook their food in fragile unglazed earthen 
vessels. Bricks are mere clods of baked clay, and nearly every utensil 
in use is of tho rudest unsatisfactory description. There is hardly an 
industry on which the people depend for a living which could not be vastly 
improved to the benefit of the laborer and the consumer by substituting 
simple European implements and methods of labor, and teaching Hindu 
boys to use them, it is this that the country is now in need of, far more 
than of Sanskrit, Latin or Greek, and the town which would teach its 
artisans to make brick or glazed pottery, or improve the implements of 
husbandry in the district round about, or induce the general Government 
to assist it in doing this would deserve the thanks of a whole district.” 
1st May, 1881. 

Need of JHanufariures.—The encouragement of manufactures is 
important on several accounts. One thing which struck Mr. 
Oaird was the number of idle people in India':— 

“ In no agricultural country that T. know of, are so many people to be 
seen stalking idly about during the hours of labour as in India. The 
streets and court houses and yards are full of idlers ; the roads are never 
empty, and tho railway stations and natives’ railway carriages arc crammed 
with people. Entering a village at any hour of the day you are sur¬ 
rounded by idlers. Much of this arises from the absence of other 
occupation than agriculture.” pp. 8, i). 

The Famine Commissioners begin this section of their Report 
by saying;— 

“We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the root of much 
of the poverty of the people of India and of the risks to which they are 
exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the popula¬ 
tion, and that no remedy for present evils can be complete, which does 
not include the introduction of a diversity of occupations, through which 
the surplus population may be drawn from agricultural pursuits, and led 
to find the means of subsistence in manufactures or some such support.” 
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Commissioners conclude thus by reiterating their opinion ; 

To whatever extent it is possible, however, the Government should 
give assistance to the development, of industry in a legitimate manner, 
and without interfering with the free notion of the general trading com¬ 
munity, it, being recognised that every new opening thus created attracts 
labou r which would otherwise be employed to comparatively little purpose 
on the land, and thus act up a new barrier against the total prostration 
of the labour market which in the present condition of the population 
follows on every severe drought.” p. I/O. 

Snnmragnneut of manufactures.- 

missioners are as follows 


-The plans proposed by the Com- 


“ In treating of the improvemen t of agriculture wo have indicated how 
we think the more scientific methods of Europe mav be brought into 
practical operation in India by help of specially trained experts, and the 
same general system, may, we believe, be applied with success both to 
the actual operations of agriculture and to the . preparation for the 
market of the raw agricultural staples of the conn try. Nor does there 
appear any reason why action of this sort should stop at agricultural 
produce, and should not be extended to the manufactures which India. 
now produces on a small scale or in a rude form, and which, with some 
improvement, might be expected to find enlarged sales, and could take 
the place of similar articles now imported from foreign countries. 

“ Among the articles and processes to which these remarks would apply 
may be named the manufacture and refining of sugar; the tanning of hides; 
the manufacture of fabrics of cotton, .wool, and'silk; the preparation of 
fibres of other sorts, and of tobacco ; the manufacture of paper, pottery, 
soap, oil, tod candles.” p. 176. 


The foregoing remarks are admirable. It is also acknowledged 
that they have already been acted upon to some extent. The 
Commissioners add : " Some of these arts are already practised 
with success at Government establishments, such as the tannery 
at Cawnpore which largely supplies harness for the army.*' The 
recent Resolution of the Government of India that, "in all cases 
where Indian manufactures can be obtained as good in quality 
as imported articles and no dearer in price, they "shall be sub¬ 
stituted for them/* will prove a great encouragement to their 
production. 

Proposed Industrial Survey. 

It has.already been stated that a marked feature of the Famine 
Report i3 the great stress justly laid upon obtaining full and 
accurate information before carrying out supposed improvements. 
If there is my lesson the history of our Indian administration 
teaches, it is this. The worst evils under our rule have arisen 
from its neglect. 

In suggesting an Industrial Survey of India as a, preliminary 
to the development of its resources, the writer is simply repeat¬ 
ing what has been urged by Dr. Forbes Watson, Reporter on 
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^,v.ucfcs of India, than whom there is probably not a livni| 
who is better acquainted with the whole subject. 

Dr. Watson thus points out the information needed :— 

“It is intended in the following pages tq direct attention, in the first 
place to the want of a really exhaustive and systematic knowledge of the 
various products of India in their raw and in their manufactured condition. 
There arc certainly abundant materials for a general superficial knowledge 
of Indian products, but in order to render such knowledge really useful 
and applicable to trade and industry, much more precise and comprehensive 
information is required. Each kind of produce must be accurately de¬ 
scribed, the different varieties and species distinguished, the places and the 
methods of production ascertained, the commercial and industrial value 
investigated, and the question of supply and utilization discussed. And 
when all this is accomplished, provision must be made for rendering the 
knowledge easily accessible and'available for immediate reference, not only 
by Government authorities, but by agriculturalists, manufacturers and 
men of business generally. 1w 

Dr. Watson next shows that this accurate knowledge would 
promote the influx of European capital:— 

« For the last half century it lias been on all sides constantly urged, that 
no radical reform in the agricultural or industrial, condition of India can 
take pla.ee without an influx of European capital and European enterprise, 
and it has often been made a matter of surprise that neither of them has 
boon supplied by England in tho amount which could have been utilized 
by a country of such vast natural resources as India. It has been consid¬ 
ered remarkable, that a country under British rule, with full guarantees 
for the protection of life and property, has nob attracted more of the 
superabundant capital and enterprise of England, although the means of 
communication have recently been so much extended. The reason is, that 


capital 1 « 

requirement is such a precise knowledge of the industrial resources and of 
the conditions of production of the country as will allow of a reasonable 
forecast of the success of the enterprise/' 

Why the Government of India should not leave the work to 
private enterprise is thus shown :— 

“ Such a knowledge of the country, as is here demanded for India, is in 
Europe the accumulated result of the efforts of many successive genera¬ 
tions, the work of legions of pioneers of enterprise, who pushing on from 
experiment to experiment, and from failure to failure, have revealed to the 
country by their final success the secret of its resources. 

• “ The whole of the advanced portion of Europe is, in consequence of the 
development of commerce, covered by a network of private agency, tho 
express purpose of which it is to indicate to the consumer the best sources of 
supply, and to offer to the producer the Lest means of realizing his products. 
A similar organization exists, of course, in India also, but only in a rudi¬ 
mentary state and restricted to some principal towns, and to a few of tho 
principal staples, although no doubt, it would grow in time by its own 
efforts." 

“To shorten, however, in India, the period of preliminary trials, and 
unavoidable failures, and to hasten the advancement of the country appears 
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ffife/fh the power of the Government, which, although unable to fcakeftfi 
‘*<Se of individual enterprise, may promote inquiries which will facilitate 
its task. Public, ns distinguished from private, action, assumes, therefore, 
iri India much larger proportions than it does here, and it will be acknow¬ 
ledged that this has always been the admitted policy of the Government 
of India. Much has already been effected with respect to opening up thu 
country by means of information. The trigonometrical, topographical, 
revenue, and geological surveys, have been undertaken on a scale of perhaps 
unprecedented magnitude, it remains to complete them by an industrial 
survey which shall take stock of all the various productions of the coun¬ 
try-agricultural, fores cal, pastoral, and mineral—of manufactures, of the 
localities of production, of the varieties, qualities, and values of produce, 
its supply, mode of distribution and consumption,” 

Dr. Watson further points out the benefits of the Survey in 
promoting internal commerce, and its political; advantages as 
tending to raise up a middle class. 

As in the case of agriculture, it is essential to the development 
of manufactures and commerce, that there should be a highly 
qualified officer, able to give them his undivided attention. 
Government of India is rather that of a continent 
country. Already Secretaries are overburdened with their own 
immediate duties, and the work requires a specialist. The at¬ 
tempt to carry out the scheme through existing agencies would 
inevitably lead to a failure as conspicuous as the agricultural 
fiasco already described. There may be a “ penny wise and 
pound foolish economy.It was thought a saving not long ago 
to abolish the office of Minister of Public Works!, Everything, 
of course, depends upon the man, but a thoroughly competent 
officer might save his salary ten times told. 

Next to a Director-General of Agriculture, a Minister of Manu¬ 
factures and Commerce is required. He should be a man of 
great abilities, wide experience, and without crochets. Dr, Wat¬ 
son is a good type. He should have little office work, but be 
free to move about the country, inspecting every thing in situ, 
and consulting all on the spot able to afford information. Civil¬ 
ians, officers of the geological survey, merchants, and others, 
could be turned to valuable account. 

The Agricultural Survey would fall to its own Department; 
the Forestal naturally belongs to that for which Dr. Brandi# 
has done so much. What remains would tax the energies of the 
ablest man. 

The Gold Mining Companies are a proof how readily surplus 
English capital would flow into India. The Finance Minister 
has already secured an important move in the direction of rail¬ 
way development. It is of the utmost importance that all 
such encouragements of English commercial enterprise in India 
should be wisely chosen. Even one or two initial failures would 
have a damaging effect* The advice of a competent Minister 
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y$- jaim^acturea would be most valuable. Some parts of 

are suitable for the develop meet of oue industry; some 

of another. , _ , 

Technical Jttducaiton. 



The Famine Commissioners have the following remarks on 
this subject-:- 


«< There is no reason to doubt that the action of Government may be of 
great value in forwarding teohnical, artistic, and scientiiic education, m 
hoMhig out rewards for efforts in this direction, and m forming at con- 
venit’nf centres museums and collections by which tbo public taste is 
Sd m information^ diffused. The great industrial development 
of Europe m recent years has doubtless received no small stimulus from 
Bucb agencies; and the duty of Government in encouraging technical edu¬ 
cation if one to which the people of England are yearly becoming more 
Site and which it is certain will bo more adequately performed M the 
f«2e AH causes which render such action on the part of Government 
in Europe apply with greater force to India. Experience how¬ 
ever is still wanting even in England as to how such instruction should 
bf given, and for India it will be hardly possible at present to go beyond 
the training of ordinary workmen in the practice of mechanical or engineer-, 
ing manipulation.” 


A beginning has already been made in Technical Education. 
There are several Engineering Colleges and schools of Art. 
Some vears ago the writer visited the Engineering College at 
Koorkee in the North-West Provinces. It seemed to be ad¬ 
mirably conducted. The Madras School of Arts was commenced 
by a medical officer, an amateur artist. All along. tlj e artistic 
branch has been that most cultivated. The last published Beport 
/i q*?q qq'i <yiv 0 s the average attendance ot students aa o.j in. 
the Artistic Branch, against 13 in the Industrial Branch. The 
progress in the latter, however, is said to be satisfactory. 

The only personal knowledge the writer has of other Schools 
is from the beautiful drawings of Mr. Kipling of the Punjab. 

The Famine Commissioners rightly state that Experience is 
still wanting even in England m to how such (technical) mstruo 
tion should bo given.” The Athmasum* has the following 


‘•Mr BsrafflMO) Smtokmok. M.P., proposed some time since to institute 
an inquiry into t, Ho state of the tecbnioa! schools on the Continent, The 
now announces the formation of a royal commission, and 
S we find associated Prof. Rosace, Messrs. P Magnus, 

TohnSwt Swire Smith, and Wm. Woodall. The purpose of theoom- 
Sion instated in the Gazette to be ‘to inquire into the instruction of 
the industrial classes in foreign countries m technical and other subjects... 
and as to the influence of such instruction. 


Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, when Director of Public Instruction, 
remarked in reference to the Madras School of Arts, « It is no 


• Sept. 10, 1881. 
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atter to determine what manufactures may be 
lly taught in an establishment of this description.” The 
selection must differ to some extent in different provinces, 
according to the facilities or demand for each industry. Perhaps 
a good general rule would be, Begin at the bottom and work up¬ 
ward. Take an average native house and see what articles stand 
most in need of improvement. Glazed pottery, for example, has 
been suggested instead of the present earthenware. So with 
other articles. The goal may be that pointed out by the late 
Sir Mutfcu Coomarasawmy of Ceylon at a meeting of the Social 
Science Congress in England, when “a Hindu crew, commanded 
by a Hindu captain, should steam into New York or London in 
a steamer built by Hindus in Bombay or Calcutta.” 

Cotton manufactures have already made such an advance that 
Government may safely leave thorn to private enterprise. Man¬ 
chester will not have any pretext for opposing the measure on 
this ground. 

Each Presidency should have a Technical College, under a well- 
qualified European Principal. Attached to it there should be 
two or three European workmen, thoroughly acquainted with 
special industries. 

Each District should also have an Industrial School, under 
Native Management, where instruction of a humbler character 
might be given. The development of agriculture and manufac¬ 
tures will lead to an increased demand for improved imple¬ 
ments, <&c. 

The Artistic Branch requires special consideration. Sir George 
Birdwood says, 

“ We incur a great responsibility in attempting to interfere in the direct 
art education of a people who already possess the -tradition of a system of 
decoration founded on perfect principles, which they have learned through 
centuries of practice to apply with unerring truth.”* 

Some Indian designs of furniture, vessels, ornaments, shawls, 
&o. are exquisitely beautiful. But Sir George Birdwood makes 
the following admission :— 

“ Nowhore does tlieir figure sculpture show the inspiration of true art. 
They seem to have no feeling for it. Their very gods are distinguished 
only by their attributes and symbolical monstrosities of body, and never 
by any expression of individual and personal character.” 

Should a Minister of Manufactures and Commerce be appoint¬ 
ed, it is highly desirable that he should make himself acquainted 
with the best Technical Education in Europe and America before 
taking up office. He might afterwards examine into the work¬ 
ing of the Indian Institutions. 


* Industrial Arts of India, p. 134. 







How k the proposed large expenditure on Agricultural and 
Technical Education to be met ? will probably be the first 
question that suggests itself to the Finance Minister, already 
perplexed to make both ends meet. It is hoped that a satis¬ 
factory answer may be given. 

Government lias set apart a Famine Insurance Fund of a 
million and a half sterling a year. The question is how being 
discussed, how can it be employed to most advantage? 

It is admitted that it will be prudent to devote half of it 
tp clearing off Famine Debt or forming a Fund for future 
demands. The remaining moiety, according to report, in to be 
expended on measures calculated to avert famine. 

Improved Agriculture is the right hand to fight against famine, 
and developed Manufactures the left. 

We have spent large sums of money on supposed Famine 
Protective Works, some very useful, some nearly useless, some 
perhaps positively injurious. If there is one recommendation 
the Famine Commissioners make more than another, it is that 
careful continued investigation should precede every outlay. 
There is no better protective work against famine than to 
establish a well-organised Agricultural Department, as sketched 
by Lord Mayo, including a good system of Agricultural In¬ 
struction. It would be at once the noblest memorial of Lord 
Mayo, and a boon of the greatest value to the country. To it 
should be added the similar development of Msmufacturea. 

The Agricultural Department might be roughly estimated to 
cost £240,000 a year; the Department of Manufactures and 
Commerce, £60,000. The combined sum would be one-fifth of 
the Famine Fund. It would be some years, however, before the 
full amount could be expended with advantage. Meanwhile the 
Famine Fund might be accumulating, and works of pressing 
utility provided to some extent. 

6. Social Reform. 

There is a general tendency to overrate the influence of Govern¬ 
ment. Smiles says, “In all times men have been prone to 
believe that their happiness and well-being were to be secured 
by means of institutions rather than by their own conduct, 
High prices, dulne^s of trade, and poverty of every kind, are 
attributed to Government. The more ignorant suppose that 
even famines and pestilences are caused by the sins of their 
rulers—not their own. Government may protect life and pro¬ 
perty; but in other respects the welfare of the people depends 
mainly upon themselves. Everywhere, “ the hand of the dilj- 
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” If people will not exercise foresight, if 
they squander their money on foolish show and borrow at 
exorbitant interest, they must suffer from poverty. If any of 
the nobles of a country are spendthrifts and debauchees, they 
must, in the end, lose their possessions, and be swept from the 
face of the earth. Dr. Hunter justly remarka, w The permanent 
remedies for the poverty of India rest with the people them¬ 
selves/ 5 

Some of the lessons which should be taught in schools will 
now be noticed. 

1. The Evils ef Debt.—The Famine Commissioners say 

“No subject has been more strongly and frequently pressed on our 
attention than the evils which spring from the degree to which the land- 
owners are sunk in debt, the assorted rapid increase of. their indebted¬ 
ness, and the difficulty they find in extricating themselves from such 
burdens. 

“We have no reason to believe that the agricultural population of 
India have at any known period of their history been generally free from 
debt, although individuals or classes may have fallen into deeper embarrass¬ 
ment under the British rulo than was common under the Native dynasties 
which preceded it.” p. 180. 

The writer doubts whether there has been much increase of 
their indebtedness of late years. Macaulay’s explanation of similar 
complaints in England applies to India: The evils, he says, are 
“ with scarcely an exception old. That which is new is the 
intelligence which discerns and the humanity which remedies 
them.” 

The late Dr. Carey came out to Bengal about the close of 
last century, and for several years he was an indigo planter. 
Warmly interested in the condition of the ryots, he urged the 
establishment of an Agricultural Society for Bengal. In 1821 
he wrote thus in the Quarterly Friend of India :— 

“ There may exist circumstances in the habits of a people sufficiently 
powerful to defeat the most benevolent views of its rulers, and to entail 
misery where there is every preparation for the enjoyment of happiness. 

“Among the numerous causes which contribute to exclude happiness 
from the natives of India is the universal tendency to borrow which per¬ 
vades the country.... It is scarcely possible to assume a greater contrast 
than between the honest, upright, English peasant, and the Hindu, 
dragging out an inglorious existence between debt and disgrace, borrow¬ 
ing m one quarter to pay in another, and reluctant to pay in all cases, 
making no provision for old age, and sitting content beneath the burden 
of an endless prospect of embarrassment to the last hour of life. 

“ This disposition to borrow is not confined to one province, to one town, 
or to one class of individuals. It pervades the whole country with all 
the inveteracy of a second nature. 

« The country is separated i nto two classes, the borrower and the usurer; 
the industrious though exhausted poor, and the fat and flourishing money¬ 
lender. 
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..Jeering influence of this system is perhaps more deeply felt by 
the^griermuralist than by the other members of the community. 

“Ah independent husbandman, free from debt, and looking forward 
with delight to the whole of his little crop as his own, is almost a pheno¬ 
menon in the country. Most of them, through the wretched system which 
now prevails among them, are in debt perhaps for the seed they sow, are 
supplied with food by their creditors during all the labors of the field, and 
look forward to the end of the harvest for the payment of a debt, to which 
at least forty per cent, is added, nnd which through the way in which it 
is exacted, is often increased to fifty per cent.” 

“ We have known many instances m which the crops of two succeeding 
years have been pledged, before a single clod of earth has been turned up, 
and this not in the case of a solitary farmer, but of the greater part ot 
a district.' 5 

Mr. Hume bears similar testimony :— 

“ Wherever we turn wo find agriculturists burdened with debts running 
on at enormous rates of interest. In some districts, oven provinces the 
evil is all-ftbsorbmg—a whole population of paupers, hopelessly meshed 
in the webs of usurers." p. 62. 

Mr. Hume, however, gives the ryot credit for a desire to pay 
hia debts if ho can. The tendency to van into debt is not con¬ 
fined to uneducated ryots. The Indian Mirror says, 

“The Indian ryot is notoriously improvident. But he is not alone 
in this. It is well known that common sense and prudence leave the 
Native, whether educated or uneducated, when he has any social cere¬ 
monies to perform. On such occasions he is sure to go beyond his means 
and involve himself, 5 ' 

A newspaper paragraph lately stated that 1300 clerks in the 
Government Offices of Madras have to make over a portion of 
their salaries to the Court in satisfaction of their creditors. 
Though, the representation may be exaggerated, there is no 
doubt that the evil prevails to a large extent among the edu¬ 
cated classes. 

The circumstances of the ryot, it is true, are deeply affec¬ 
ted by droughts, but the poverty Of the people generally is 
owing, in a great measure, to their own want of thrift, and to the 
reckless and useless expenditure at marriages and funerals. 
From the joint family system of the Hindus, ** there is always 
somebody to be married or buried; and the scale of expense 
does not depend upon the share of the individual, as it. would in 
the case of a separation, but. upon the magnitude of the joint 
family fortune/’ 

The Rev. W. Stevenson of Madras, describes as follows a com¬ 
mon marriage case» 

“A father is about to get his daughter married; his income is Rs. 50 
a month, and he has saved nothing; but it is the custom for one in his 
position to spend Rw. 500- He knows he hasn’t got the means; he mast 
borrow at exorbitant interest, ho must put a load of debt on his shoulders, 
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:h niaj grind him down for long years; hut, what does he do^ 
ay honeStly--Well, I hay nr, got, the money, it is wrong and Jbcnsn 
to burden myself with debt; I’ll only spend whatX can properly afford, 
and- mind nothing else? No, ho says ‘What can I do; Sir? W our 
custom, and if I don t spend all this money, my neighbours will put 
shame on ma So he foolishly and cowardly pats his neck under the 
yoke, rather than face a breath of popular opinion/* 

The Diiyanodccya thus notices a funeral 

“Recently a young Maratha of our acquaintance lost a near relative. 
He arranged with the warn of the village to make a feast for a thousand 
people at an expense of Rs. 200. This young man could hardly have 
been persuaded to spend two or throe rupees for books for himself and 
family, and thinks a fee of four annas per month for his boy in school 
a heavy tax. But the expense of this feast- is incurred without a word 
of complaint. The excuse for this is that custom demands it,” 

Indiscriminate almsgiving and'caste feasts are fruitful sources 
of evil. One drawback connected with the latter would not 
have occurred to an Englishman—the' Ios 3 of shoes! A Brahma 
$oma,j lecturer says, 

“ Caste dinners mean deafening uproar, wild and unbounded confusion- 
exposure to sun, ram, and cold ; caste dinners mean bazar sweetmeats* 
cold- curries,, dirty water, and sure indigestion ; and last, though not least 
of ail, caste darners mean an inevitable confusion and loss of shoes’ 
Because when thousands must sit down bare-footed, who can discover 
and readjust the shoes after they have been piled up into an absolute 
chaos of disorder? Sensible men, therefore, avoid caste dinners.” 

It is singular that this crying evil of India, the tendency to 
run into debt, has been quite ignored by the compilers of Govern¬ 
ment School-Books in English.* The only allusion seems to be 
a single proverb quoted, among others, in the Madras Fifth 
Reader, “ The borrower is servant to the lender.” Each Reader 
should contain at least one lesson pointing out the advantages 
of foresight, and the evils of debt. It would be well for the 
University English Selections to contain an excellent essay on 
the Management of Money by the late Lord Lytton, Thrift, by 
Smiles, would yield extracts equally valuable, ’ J 

The New Code at home has a Social Economy Reading Bool. 
Much more are such lessons required in India. 

Even arithmetic may be turned to account. Questions may be 
given showing how rapidly interest at high rates accumulates^ 
and how much a borrower requires to pay. 

2. The Value of Savings Banks should be Taught.—The people have 
hitherto invested their savings in gold and silver ornaments. 
The amount locked up in this way is immense. From early 
times India has been called the “grave of the precious metals.” 

* Tlie writer ^ aot been able to get the vernacular 7ohooUbooka examined 
on this point. 
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tygff .{net last fifteen years about 150 millions sterling has 
en-^l5sorhed. This enormous capital, besides being totally 
unproductive, leads every year to many murders. 

There are Savings Banks in some of iiie principal cities, but 
the masses never heard of them, and even if they did, they are, 
as a rule, beyond their reach. It is reported that Government 
is about to establish Post Office Savings Banks, as in England. 
This will be of great benefit. Information about them might 
bo diffused through School-Books. One lesson in a Social 
Economy Beading Book is ou “Penny Banks/’ another is 
u Every Man his own Pawnbroker.” Similar lessons might be 
adapted to India. 

3. The Advantages of Emigration should be sliowsi. Dr. Hunter 
gays :— 

“The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable result 
of the over-population of those parts of India. The mass of the husband¬ 
men. are living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small cultivators 
cannot be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means of subsis¬ 
tence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the food-producing powers of 
the soil. Natives must also equalize the pressure on the soil by distribu¬ 
ting themselves more equally over the country. There is plenty of fertile 
land in India still awaiting the plough. The Indian husljandman must 
learn to mobilize himself, and to migrate from the overcrowded provinces 
to the underpeopled ones.’’ pp. 135,136. 

The Famine Commissioners say :— 

“Despite the discouraging experience of past attempts, we are not 
convinced that emigration in India has as yet had so conclusive a trial as 
to justify the abandonment of all further attempts to deal in this manner 
with an evil which must continue to increase.” p. 181. 

4. lessons should be given on Prices, Wages, tie, —The rise in 
prices is often attributed to the employment of Englishmen in 
the public service. The Indn Pralcash has the following:— 

“ We wonder why highly paid Europeans should be allowed to suck 
blood out. of India. It is now proposed to have something after the 
fashion of the Hailey bury House of the East India Company, no doubt 
at India’s expense, where the Civil Servants before they come here may 
all live together for some time and exchange ideas and not perch upon 
India, as they now do, like wild vultures. One might fear, however, 
that the animals thus trained would be better trained blood-suckers, if 
nothing more.”*" 

It might be explained that the increase in prices has arisen 
from the vast sums poured into the country under the rule of the 
“ blood-slickers,”—mot from the want of money. So with wages. 
Whately’s Easy Lessons on Money Matters, would be an excellent 
model. 

^Quoted in Native Opinion, Oct. 17, 1874. 
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The Educated should he tnaght the Dignity of labour.—Even a smat- 
ering of Eaglisk raises the recipient in his own imagination so 
much above his fellows that it is beneath him to follow any 
manual oeoupation. He is “ ashamed to dig,” butt not ashamed 
to live in idleness depending upon his relatives. Sir Richard 
Temple, in his last Report as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
says,; 

*• It is melancholy to see men who once appeared to receive their honours 
in the University Convocation, now applying for some lowly-paid appoint¬ 
ment, almost hogging from office to office, from department to department, 
or struggling for the practice of a petty practitioner, and after all this return¬ 
ing baffled and disheartened to a poverty-stricken homo, and then to reflect* 
how far happier their lot might have been had they while at school or college 
been able to move in a healthier atmosphere of thought and freer walk of 
life. Nevertheless, with these examples before their eyes, hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of young men, persist in embarking on the same course 
which can only lead to the same ending. And one reason, among several 
reasons, is this, that they still dread and dislike the thought of manual 
labour, even though it be accompanied with mental training. This un¬ 
happy prejudice;though not perhaps avowed nor even admitte cl, is palpably 
existent and banefully influential.” 

Biographies, like those of Peter the G reat and Stephenson, would 
be useful. The example of the Prussian royal family might be 
mentioned. It is thus noticed by the Hast Goftar , a Par,si 
paper ;~— 

“ Prince Henry, son of the Crown Prince of Germany, has been appren¬ 
ticed to a book-binder in Berlin.” 

“ The Hast Goftar, while quoting the above passage from an English paper, 
exhorts the wealthy men of this country to learn to appreciate the advan¬ 
tages of educating their sons in the practical arts of life. Our contemporary 
says: —‘ The heir apparent of the most powerful of European States, the 
grandson of the aniiihilator of an empire like France; Prince Henry, in 
spite of his royal position, in spite of his palatial luxuries, has been appren¬ 
ticed to a book-binder of Berlin. He has preferred the dirty apron to shin¬ 
ing medals and splendid Court dresses. This Prince is the grandson of 
our gracious Queen Victoria. The young prince, who is about 15 years old, 
has the crown of Germany in perspective. His illustrious parents have 
no necessity of making their son an artisan. Nevertheless they see nothing 
degrading in sending him to an artisan's shop. This is quite contrary to 
the ideas of Native Indian princes, nawabs, and shettiars. But this consti¬ 
tutes the whole difference between the mighty men of India and that of 
Europe, Tills is a perfect exposition of the true vanity of men who look 
only on the surface, and the magnanimity and nobleness of minds which 
look into the reality of things. The Crown Prince of Prussia, the father of 
this boy, himself acquired the art of a compositor, and who can deny that 
the art itself is dignified by such devotees ?’* 

6. Duty to Women should he taught.—-This requires special atten¬ 
tion. In the first Introductory Lecture ever delivered at the 
Calcutta Medical College by a Native, Professor Chuokerbufcty 
said of the elevation of the women of India: u Of all the great 
social problems to be solved in this country, this is undoubtedly 
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t. It- is Wtohs* to hide from ourselves the fact that 
^fcfuTdegraded condition of the women of India, is the foundation 
of numerous social evils/* 

In some respects women in India are kindly treated- They 
are well fed, better clothed than the mon, supplied with jewels, 
and have about as much influence as women elsewhere. Still, 
there is much to be done, 

Professor Wilson contrasts the Teutonic with the Hindu feel¬ 
ing regarding women. Of the Hindu Tales he says, <f The 
greater number of them turn upon the wickedness of women, 
the luxury, profligacy, treachery, and craft of the female sox/* 
This applies equally to Muhammadans. East wick says of Sadi, 
e( His notions of the female sex are in general not very laudatory, 
and his opinion on this 'head, seems to have strengthened as ho 
grew in y©ara/ ; 

All tales calculated to give a degrading idea of women 
should be rigidly excluded. Instead of these, there should bo 
substituted incidents in the lives of good and noble women, fitted 
to inspire respeot and admiration for the sex. 

The important subject of Female Bdueaiim should have a 
prominent, place. Its advantages should be clearly pointed out. 
Even the -Primer might contain a sentence like the following, 
ft Girls should learn to read as well, as boya/ J This might bo 
expanded in the Second Book, and so oil in more advanced 
Readers. Students should be urged to begin at home. 

It seems possible to show, to some extent, the evils of early 
marnages. (Jertain classes betroth even infants. A Brahman 
youth in Calcutta, sixteen years of age, was once observed 
to be very melancholy. A person noticing his pensive looks, 
inquired whether he had quarrelled with his father, and advised 
him. to return home. The youth told him that he was in trouble 
on account of his daughter's marriage. He had not succeeded 
in finding a husband for her, and he was obliged to beg to 
meet the marriage expenses. The class of Brahmans to which ho 
belonged betroth their children immediately after their birth. 
If they do not, they lose their honour and respectability. 

Aha rvP *.-.,-..4.~T...._ i „ *> . J . .. 


Uno of tne post unhappy effects of early marriages is the 
large number pf widows. What is properly betrothal ia legally 
marnago among the Hindus, and if the ohild.-husband dies, the 
unhappy girl is a widow for life. 
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of all her ornaments, her dress is changed for the wido\v f s 
some parts of the country, her rich black hair is shaved. Then 
a life of bitterness: she is charged with her husband’s death; 
he has been taken from her to punish her sin in a former birth; the 
younger she in, the greater sinner she must have been to be overtaken 
so soon j and her accusations are proportionally malignant. Her pres- 
once is a curse; it must never blight social festivity nor sacred ritual: 
the house is cursed for her sake; no accident or misfortune occurs, bub 
it is her fault. She is the drudge, the butt, the sorrow, the reproach 
of her family/’ 

If Her husband has been a Brahman, according to the 
Smirti, a The widow shall never exceed one meal a day, 
nor sleep on a bed; if she do so, her husband falls from 
Swarga." 

The British Government, which put a stop to Sati, endeavoured 
to ameliorate the condition of widows bv passing a law in .1856 
permitting them to marry. It is to be "regretted that hitherto 
the effect has been trifling. Widows are still treated as before, 
and widowers of fifty years many girls ten years old. If 
widowers and others married widows, they would obtain women 
fit to be wives, instead of children, and the happiness of the 
country would be greatly increased. 

The women of India have some noble qualities, notwithstand¬ 
ing the manner in which they have been treated. They are 
affectionate wives and loving mothers, willing to sacrifice them¬ 
selves for the good of their families. 

It is only Christianity which can raise women in India to 
their true position. (( This tender reverence for women/' says’ 
Farrar, “is no mere product of culture and civilisation, for it 
Was unknown to Greece and Romo in the zenith of their refine¬ 
ment;-it lathe reflection on earth of that self-devoting love 

which brought the Son of God down from heaven; it is an 
echo of those accents which, on the hills of Galilee and in the 
streets of Jerusalem, ever drew to the Saviour's side those who 
needed His Iqvb the most," 

7. Moral Instruction. 

Without moral principle, the best intellectual training* may 
prove only an evil. This Was felt many years ago. Kerr, in his 
Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, says :— 

“The Court of Directors from an early period considered that the im¬ 
provement of the moral character of the natives was one of the first objects 
to bo aimed at, and directed that a Professor should be appointed to lecture 
on Jurisprudence and Morals, without having any other duty to perform/* 

p. 62 . 

As this was not carried out, Mr. Cameron, in 1840, wrote a 
Minute on the subject, containing the following passage:— 
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;• ,f .X» countries Morality is taught as part of Religion. Here we 

"lire prevented by the circumstances of the country from teaching 'Morality 
iu that manlier, It is, therefore, more incumbent upon ns than upon 
other ministries of public instruction to teach Morality in the form of 
Moral Philosophy.’- Kerr, p. 62. 

The same great duty ia recognized in the Despatch of 1S54. 
It Is stated that one object of Government Education in India is 
to “ raise the moral character of those who partake of its advan¬ 
tages.” 

The only question will be, how can it best be secured ? 

Basis.—T he value of moral instruction depends upon its 
character. 

A leading Indian journal, while protesting against every sys¬ 
tem of ethical teaching which is founded upon “moral responsi¬ 
bility to a living Creator,” would not object to a u science of 
morality based on the religion of humanity” being imparted in 
(Government Schools. 

The Indian Mirror makes the following reply 

“ What does this mean but an undisguised advocacy of positivism and 
godless expediency. Mark the English,man’s glaring inconsistency! He 
would not teach the ethics of Christianity or Hinduism or of any other 
religion, but he would certainly teach the ethics of the religion of humanity I 
He discountenances every form of faith which believes in God, but gives 
in his adhesion to that which makes * humanity’ its god. Should the 
Government adopt this infidel scheme of education there would be a, 
tremendous outcry against it throughout India, and all sects would unite 
to protest against it. ‘ A science of morality based on the religion of 
humanity’ does not exist. Expediency is no more morality than the worship 
of humanity is religion. The morality we demand is real morality of con¬ 
science based upon the universal belief in a Supreme Moral Governor. 
This is neither new religion nor new morality, nor is it an innovation in 
state education in India.”* 

The moral theory of the apostle of Agnosticism is similarly to 
be condemned. Its basis is briefly stated in the following ex¬ 
tract quoted by Bain 

“ The experiences of utility organized and consolidated through all past 
generations of the human race, have been producing corresponding nervous 
modifications, which, by continued transmission and accumulation, have 
become in us certaiu faculties of moral intuition—certain emotions corres¬ 
ponding to right and wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in the 
individual experiences of utility. ”f 

As a rule, it is not knowledge } but •motive poiver that is required 
to promote morality. Long ago Ovid made the admission, 

Videa meliora proboqne, 

Deter iora sequor. 

* Indian Mirror , July 27, 1873. 

f Bain’s Menial and Moral Science, p. 722. 
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fc/a recent meeting in Calcutta, Babu 'Keahub Chunder 
spoke of teaching morality without religion:— 

V I will giro you wagons and carfi and a splendid locomotive, but not 
steam: can you sot the train in motion? Ko—*wagons and cars and locomotives 
are inert pieces of matter—the motive power is in steurn. And so moral laws 
and principles are dead things: the living power is in religion. I will give 
you all the instruments in the now telegraph office, but no electricity; can 
you flash messages to and fro along the wires ? No—these instruments are 
pieces of inert matter, but the motive power is in electricity. In the same 
maimer, the principles of ethics are dead forces, but the life is in religion." 

It is said that Darnel Webster was once asked, “What m the 
greatest thought that ever occupied your mind V* After a solemn 
pause, he replied, “The greatest thought I overbad, or can have, 
is the sense of my accountability to God.”* 

Tii a basis proposed is thus 'explained by Fleming:— 

u In Scripture actions are enjoined because they are Eight, and bec&uso 
it is the will of God that we do them. The beneficial consequences which 
flow from right actions arc held out as motives or inducements to comply 
with the will of God. But those consequences are never spoken of in Scrip¬ 
ture as constituting the actions Eight, nor as forming the ground of our 
obligation to do fchem„”f 

Soi&q hold that th© fc religious neutrality” professed by Govern¬ 
ment forbids such a basis, and a few Government school books 
have evidently been prepared on this understanding. It is, there* 
fore, highly important to determine what this phrase actually 
moans. The question will be considei*ed at some length. 

Religious Teaching in Government Schools* 

The view of n religious neutrality” taken by some has been 
briefly noticed. The one generally adopted will now be shown. 
It is held that the term is to be explained by the Queen’s Pro¬ 
clamation, viz., that nothing shall be taught which will give 
reasonable ground of offence to Christian, Muhammadan, or 
Hindu. 

The writer will endeavour to establish the following points :— 

J, That the great truths of Natural Religion may be taught 
with the approval of the people. 

2. That such a course has the sanction of the principal officers 
of the Education Department. 

3, That it has been adopted for many years without objection 
being raised in several of the Government School Books.) 

1. Teaching the great truth# of Natural Religion has the 
approval of the people. 

The general testimony of a Government Inspector may first b© 


* Quoted in Fraser's Report on Schools m the United States, p. 158. 
f Moral Philosophy, p. 142. 
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i\ Garth wait© says in a letter to tho Madras Dir 
Instruction :—- 

"•Our school-books have hitherto recognised at least that there u a God, 
great and good and wise; that we should lore and obey Him; that it is 
His wish that we should bo just and kind to one another,• and that tho 
more like Him we are the happier wo shall be, and the loss like Him the 
more unhappy. In twenty years’ experience in India I have never met 
any Native who objected to having his children taught such truths— 
rather the reverse- and as on these points Hindoos, Mu hammed an s. ( and 
Christiana are agreed, in teaching them there is no violation of the princi¬ 
ple of religious neutrality/'* 

The supposed difficulty will mainly lie with Hinduism. Evi¬ 
dence on this point will therefore be adduced. 

Professor Max Muller, in an eloquent passage, shows how the 
t( Fatherhood of God” was hold by the old Aryans:— 

“ \Ve have in the Veda the invocations Dymia pttar, tho Greek Zeii pater, 
the Latin Jupiter s and that means in all the three languages what it 
meant before these three languages were torn asunder—-it means Heaven- 
Father ! These t.wo words are not mere words; they arc to my mind the 
oldest poem; the oldest prayer of mankind, or at least of that pure 
branch of it to which we belong—and I am as firmly convinced that this 
prayer was uttered, that this name was given to the unknown God 
before Sanskrit was Sanskrit and Greek was Greek, as, when I see the 
Lord’s Prayer in the languages of Polynesia and Melanesia, I feel certain 
that it was first uttered in the language of Jerusalem.. .Thousands of 
years have passed since the Aryan nations separated to travel to the 
North and the South, the West and the East; they have each formed 
their languages, they have each founded empires and philosophies, they have 
each built temples and razed them to the ground; they have all grown older, 
and it may be wiser and better; but when they search for a name for what 
is most exalted and yet most dear to every one of us, when they wish to 
express both awe and love, the infinite and the fiuite, they can but dc what 
their old fathers did when gazing up to tho eternal sky, and feeling the 
presence of a Being as far as far and as near aa near can be ; they can but 
combine the selfsame words, and utter once more the primeval Aryan 
prayer, Heaven-Father, in that form which will endure for ever,‘Our 
Father which art in heaven/’’f 

An experienced Missionary says of the Chinese: ** When we 
preach about the Fatherhood of God to them, they listen with all 
their mind and soul; the idea is charming to them. When we 
speak of the goodness, the holiness, the righteousness, and the 
omnipotence of the Father—why, I have seen congregations 
rapt in attention not to be surpassed by any congregation in this 
country 

Such teaching is as acceptable in India. The Christian can 
adduce the example of Paul at Athens : a As certain also of your 
own poets have said. For we are also his offspring.” 

* Report of tho Madras School-Book Committee, Appendix pp. xx, xxi. 

f Lectures on the Science of Religion, pp. 172, 173. 
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Professor Williams says :— 

“Oar neutrality need not, and should not, imply indifference and in- 
action in regard to moral teaching ; nor even in regard to ins traction Lu 
certain fundamental truths common to all religions. The principles oi 
true morality, be it remembered, are not confined to Christianity. They 
are to bo found in Hinduism, in Buddhism, in Islam. Nay, I do not hesitate 
to affirm, that certain lines of rudimentary religion are discoverable in the 
texture of two of these false systems. I contend that a warp-like basis of 
truth is tradeable in both Hinduism and Islam, though concealed by a 
thick woof of error and delusion. The fundamental threads of Cod’s 
attributes and perfections, of His wisdom, goodness, omnipotence, and love 
for His croatures—• of His indwelling aa ■ a, guide and monitor in the human 
conscience--of man's duty towards Him as Ms Maker, of man’s duty to¬ 
wards his fellow creatures "all are there, and ought to be carefully preserv¬ 
ed. JMven some essential threads of Christian doctrine (such as the Unity 
and separate personality of God, man’s original corruption, the need of 
purity of heart," the uselessness of external forms) are there, and ought to be 
thankfully made ubg of, while every cross-thread of falsehood, superstition, 
and fatuous delusion is ruthlessly torn away.”* 

Professor Williams shows how the unity and holiness of God 
may be taught with the approval of Hindus :—* 

‘Our sacred books,’ say they, ‘insist on the unity of the Supreme being, 
and abound in the grandest descriptions of His attributes. 

“ He is ‘ the most Holy of all holies; the most Blessed of the blessed; 
the God of all gods; the everlasting Bather of all creatures ; omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent; He is the Life of all : the Bather, 'Mother, Hus¬ 
band, and Susfcainer of the world, the Birth, the Death of all ; the Incom¬ 
prehensible; the Ancient Sago, without beginning or end; the Universe's 
Maker; the one God hidden in all beings, and dwelling as a witness within 
their hearts/ ” 

Profeasor Williams justly adds:— 

4i And are not we Christians bound to accept and approve such sublime 
descriptions of the Deity, though we well know that in the books from 
which they; are taken, abundant false conceptions are mingled with the 
true, and that a Hindu’s boosted theism is simple pantheism, behind which, 
ns behind an impregnable fortress, he retires whenever his polytheism and 
idolatry are attacked P’ 1 f 

Sir Madhava Bao, now Prime Minister of Baroda, was for 
several years Dewan of Travancore. Feeling the need of moral 
teaching in the state schools, he himself prepared a small 
text-book on the subject, entitled “ Principles of Morality ” 
Some quotations may be made. 

He begins with a much more satisfactory law of morality than 
expediency. He was educated at Madras, in the old days when 
Whewell) instead of Bain, was the text-book. 


* Modern India, p. 328. 
f Ibid, p. 230. 
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' “L Besides the instincts and propensities with which man is endowed 
iu common with the brutes, ho has received from his Creator the capacity 
of reflecting upon his own notions and the actions of others in such a way, un 
to approve of some under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good 
desert, and to disapprove of others as vicious, and of ill desert . This capacity 
of the mind of man has been denominated the moral faculty, and is the founda¬ 
tion of obligation to the performance or non-performance of actions of a parti¬ 
cular character. The name of duty is given to every action the performance 
of which the moral faculty approves or enforces, as well as to the refrain¬ 
ing from those actions which it condemns. 

4. The law of God is the standard by which the judgments of the moral 
faculty are guided. 

Man's Duties to God, which receive the first place, include 

Recognition of his eternal existence; acknowledgment that he alone is 
the dispio«er and governor of all things; the use of all the means in our 
power to ascertain his will; Fear, 'Love, Submission, Honour , Worship, by 
praise, prayer, confession of sin, and thanksgiving for mercies received. 

It will be seen from the foregoing^extracts that the course men¬ 
tioned has the approval of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

2. Motivational Officers and. Educational Committees, appointed 
by Government, consider that the Despatch permits teaching the 
great doctrines and duties tif'Natural Religion . 

The Madras Director of Public Instruction says that the Read¬ 
ing Books "inculcate the existence of a Supreme Being who 
reveals his power and goodness in the works of creation," 

The Report of the Bombay School-Book Committee expresses 
the following opinion on the general subject:— 

“ There is no question that the policy of the British Government is and 
must continue to be absolute impartiality in religious matters, neither 
proselytizing on its own account nor permitting others to do so through it, 
and excluding from its sanctioned educational course all which is calculated 
to excite or foster religious animosities, but at the same time admitting 
iv hat ever teaching, conducive to morality and good citizenship, can rest on 
a generally accepted basis, and is not inconsistent with a secular system.” 
“ While dealing with systems pi religion in the manner above advocated, 
it appears to be no less the duty of Government to avail itself, in the common 
interests of society, of the truths of Natural Religion. By this, neutrality 
is iu no way violated, and the best incentive is offered to pure thought and 
life which can be found beyond the pale of any dogmatic form of religion. 
This course has for above twenty years been followed in this Presidency 
without objection on tho part of any. Gallandet’s Natural Theology has for 
that period been a frequent and nob unpopular text book, while the Gujarati 
Reading Series, which is amply stocked in this respect, has suffered no loss 
of popularity in Western India on this account.'* 

The Report is sighed by the President, the Hon. J. Gibbs, 
now a member of the Viceregal Council, by Mr. Chatfield, 
now Bombay Director of Public Instruction, by Mr. T. C. Hope, 
once Inspector of Schools in the Bombay Presidency, now con- 
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tejl with the Supreme Govern meat, by Professor KiAl 
.^wipome distinguished native scholars. 

The very brief Report pf the Bengal School-Book Committee 
does not directly express any opinion on the subject, but the 
English Beading Books which have their special approval, 
contain a larger infusion of religious teaching than any Govern¬ 
ment Series yet published. 

3. " Ethical teaching bated on moral res^qmibilitg to a living 

Creator” is no innovation in Government School-Books* 

Quotations will be classified to explain its nature, and to 
show how far it may go with the approval of Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

At the same time, Government School-Books, in which relig¬ 
ious teaching is almost entirely absent, will be noticed to prove 
the need of attention being directed to the subject. 

An extreme case will first be taken. Perhaps no Director 
of Public Instruction was more hostile to what he called “pro¬ 
selytising schools/’ than the late Mr. Howard of Bombay. Yet 
the Primer which he himself prepared for Go vermin eu t Schools, 
and which substantially has been in use for the last twenty years, 
contains the following 

God made the ear * shall he not hoarP 
God made the eye; shall he not sou ? 

Oh! thou who hast made all things, hoar mo. 

God is good to all. 

The law of God is holy. 

A man has a soul. 

A cow has not a soul. 

The above are expanded and additional truths taught in the 
more advanced books. Thus the Second Book contains the 
following:— 

(To be learnt by heart.) 

God made the sun with beams ao blight; 

God made the moon which shines by night; 

God made the skies that seem so fair; 

And all the stare that glitter there. 

God's omnipresence, a .future state of existence, God's pyovn 
denee, and the duty of adoration, are all taught in the following 
passage in the Third Book* 

Should fate command mo to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 

Risers unknown to song—-where first, the aim 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic idos,—-*ti.» nought to me, 

Singe God is ever present, ever felt, 


* Third Reading Book, Part II. pp, 55. 56. 
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. the void waste as in the city fall; 

'And whore He vital breathes, fchcro must be joy. 

When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 

And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey; there, with new powers, 

Will rising wonders sing, I cannot go 
Where universal love nob smiles around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns; 

From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression,—But I lose 
Myself in Him, in light ineffable! 

Gome, then, expressive silence, muse His praise. 

Longfellow's Psalm of Life, quoted in the same book, teaches 
the immortality of -tbo soul and our duty here :— 

Life is real: life is earnest: 

And the grave is not its goal: 

* Dust thou art, to dusr returnest,’ 

Was not spoken of the soul..,. 

Act,—-act in the living Present, 

Heart within, and God o’er head. 

There aro also a few important lessons in prose. The present 
Bombay Third Reading Rook quotes the lesson on Night, by Mrs. 
Barbauld, concluding with. “ Let His praise be in our hearts when 
we lie down ; let His praise be on our lips when we aWake."^ 

The present Punjab English Series of Reading Books, as far as 
published,* is perhaps the most purely secular that has appeared. 

The Primer contains 105 pages. The word “ God" does not 
seem to occur in the whole book. 

The First Reader contains 123 pages. The references to God 
seem the following: 

Page 5. A. mother says to a judge, “For the love of God do 
not cut my child in two." 

Page 13. An old man says to Death, “Would God you would 
come." 

Page 18. Ran jit Singh and his mother. Ran jit Singh, when 
a boy, was fond of play" When his mother told him how the 
family inheritance had been taken by others after his father's 
death, he said, 

“ Have patience, mother, I shall by and by grow big, and then I will take 
back every inch of land that has been taken from us, and of those who 
have seized my lights I will not let one escape/’ 

: “ The mother smiled, and said no more. By God’s help, when ho be¬ 
came a man, what he had said he performed to the very letter.” 



* The writer, on application to the Lahore Government. Book Dep6fc, obtained 
the following; English Primer ; First, Second, and Third Headers. The Scries is 
to consist of eight books. 

11 
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ropriety of introducing God's name hero is very quesj 

22. The King and the 'Page. This is a well-known En¬ 
glish story. There are two references to God. 

Page 56. A nightingale prays, “ May God, O kind sir, keep 
your hopes ever fresh/' 

The above are the only references to God in the book. 

Second English Reader, p. 59. “ Allahu Akbar ! God is great," 
occurs in connection with Akbar's attempt to establish a new 
religion. At page 41, Akbar's edict is -mentioned, “one God 
and one wife." 

Page 62. In a description of the dog, a Creator is acknow¬ 
ledged who has given faculties and instincts. 

Page 102. “ Thousands of years ago, all nieu were savages," 
After describing the advances to the pastoral and agricultural 
stages, the lesson adds: “Men also found out by degrees other 
things as important as food and clothes and houses. They 
learnt to make laws and obey them, to be honest and true in 
their dealings with one another, and to worship God." 

Third Reader; Page 3. A man beating his ass is asked, “ Does 
he not know that God made it ?" 

Page 10. “ God has given the hare ears of such a kind." 

Page 56. Sabuktagin dreamed that “God in heaven" was 
pleased with him for his kindness to a deer, and he was enjoined 
to show the “ same pity towards the servants of God." 

Pages 69, 70. The word God occurs twice in connection with 
Baber's walking three times round Humayun's sick-bed, and 
afterwards dying. 

Huxley’s remark about Hume may be applied to the religious 
teaching in the Punjab .Readers: “It cannot be said that (their) 
theological burden is a heavy one." 

Madras Series. The English Series includes the following:—* 
Primer, Readers II—V. 

Primer. As in the case of the Punjab Primer, the word God 
is not to be found in the book. 

Second English Rook . In the Reading Lessons pp, 1—138, 
the word God does not occur. At the end of the book there are 
classified vocabularies, including, among others, “ Religion and 
Morality." At page 219, “ God," “ Spirit," “ Worship," are given, 
with the illustrative example in a note, “ God is a spirit, and 
those that warship Him must i worship Him in spirit and .in 
truth." 

Third Reader . Pages 1—120 [contain the school lessons. In 
the fable of the Owls at page 85 the words occur, “ God grant 
a long life to Sultan Mahmud." The Appendix contains 38 pages 
for “ Home-Reading or Holiday Task." An English story 
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ault makes many/ 1 refers to God and sin in a satis¬ 
fy way. 

Fourth Reader. Page 2 quotes Beilin, mentioning among the 
duties of school-boys, “an abhorrence of vice and a sincere 
and fervent desire of pleasing God, and referring all their actions 
to Him. 3 ' 

Page 7. The Camel is pointed out as illustrating God's wis¬ 
dom and goodness. 

Page 17. “ Canute's Reproof to his Courtiers” is given, with 

a reference to God's sovereignty. 

There are other allusions of a similar kind, too numerous to 
mention. 

Fifth Reader , Page 13 gives the story of Abraham and the 
fire worshipper, teaching toleration. 

Bir Matthew Hale's “ Advice to his Children,” is given “ adapt¬ 
ed,” and there are other passages in which references to God 
occur. 

Ono feature of this book is that, like Chambers' Moral Glass 
Boole, it quotes proverbs from Scripture as well as illustrations 
from the Mahabharata, &o. Some texts are from the New Testa¬ 
ment. “The Story of Sancho Panza in his Island” has append¬ 
ed to it, “Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called 
the children of God.— 8. Matthew, v. 9.” 

The Fifth Reader is the only one of the Madras Series 
which contains poetry. The first piece is Pope's “ Universal 
Prayer.” 

The Madras Tamil Series, already published, includes only a 
First Reader in two Parts, and a Second Reader. 

The first Part of the First Reader has references to God in 
the last two pages. Part II. contains a. lesson “ What Children 
are pleasing to God ?” It is so good an example of teaching 
the Fatherhood of God, that a rough translation of it may be 
given 

“ God created us. He alone is our Father. He loves every being He 
has created, both ourselves and all others. God loves all as a mother 
loves her children. But, though a mother loves all her children, will 
it be pleasing to her when they do wrong P Ho. In like manner, though 
God always loves us, He will not be pleased with us if we do wrong. 

.“A. child should understand that when he does the following things he 
displeases God: If I do not obey my parents, God will be displeased with 
me. If I tell lies, or quarrel with "my brothers or sisters, if I speak bad 
words or strike other children, if I take what is not mine, or if I abuse 
others ; God will bo angry with mo. Besides, if I am selfish, desiring 
to have all myself or if I do not look to the good of others, God will be 
displeased with me. 

“ Good children, obedient to their parents, and who are not quarrelsome, 
are nob only pleasing to every one, but also to God. Tho wicked are not 
happy either m this life or the nest. 
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everywhere. Ho is always present, with 
does. He hears what wo say -when no ouiw wuos, mu.»uivws. 
- vihsU ve think in our minds, though wo may not open our lips, 

“As God is our Father He wishes us to live happily. If we ask Him for 
any thing lie will assuredly grain; it, if it will be for our good. To ns'k God 
for wliat we need is prayer, If we do not know what we sny or do not 
■ earnestly desire it, what we ask is not prayer. Sometimes in our ignorance 
wo ask for what would be hurtful to ns. * Such things God will not grant. 
But if what we ask is good and we beg it earnestly, He will hear us. 

“ Every morning when wo rise from our bed, and every evening before 
going to sleep we should praise God. We should thank Him for ©very 
benefit we have received.” 

The Bengal Director of Public Instruction has not published, 
so far as the writer is aware, any text-books. There is a set of 
six; English Readers, prepared by the late, Babu Peary Churn 
Sircar, Professor of English literature, Presidency College, and 
revised by E. Lethbridge, Esq, Principal of Krishnaglmr College, 
Bengal. The “Advertisemeat” prefixed states that the Series 
was “approved of by the Bengal School-Book Committee, and 
certain suggestions were made which have been carefully attend¬ 
ed to in the present revised edition/' 

The late Babu was for many years in the Educational Depart¬ 
ment ; he was a highly respected and beloved member of the 
Hindu community. No one who knew him would believe that 
he would shock the religious feelings of his countrymen. His 
Sohool-Books are the be3t index to the teaching which intelligent 
Hindus desire, and of what they understand by “ religious 
neutrality/' There, is a shorter English Series by Babu Copal 
Chandra Bandyopadhyay, Hoad Master of the Calcutta Govern-, 
.ineufc Normal School, which coincides in character. References 
to some of the poetical lessons will show the extent to which 
religious teaching is introduced :■— 

God's wisdom and goodness in Creation. 

I sing the Almighty power of God, 

That xna.de the mountains rise; 

That spread the flowing seas abroad, 

And built the- lofty skies. &c. 

See the shi nin g dowdrops, 

On. the blossoms strew’cl* 

Proving, as they sparkle, 

“ God is ever good.” &c. 

The spacious firmament ou high. 

Thou art, O God, the life and light. 

Duty to God. 

Art Thou my Father ? Let me bo 

A meek, obedient child to The© ; 
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And try in word, and deed and thought, 
To servo and please Thee as I ought. 



When all thy mercies, O my God, 

Praise to Thee, Thou great Creator l 
Praise be Thine from every tongue; 

Join toy soul, with every creature, 

Join the universal song I 

j Differ Mice between the Itif/hteoun and the Wicked. 

How blest is he who ne’er consents. 


Prayer 


I thank thee, Lord for quiet rest 
And for thy care of me; 

Oh ! lot me through this day be blest, 
And kept from harm by thee. 

0 let me love thee! Kind thou art 
To children such as I; 

Give me a gentle holy heart; 

Be thou my friend* on high. 

Help me to please my parents dear, 
And do whato’or they tell; 

Bless all my friends, both far and near, 
And keep them safe and well. 

And now another day is gone. 

Father of all We bow to Thee. 


Heaven. 


Friend after friend departs. 

I hear thee speak of the better land. 


It may only be mentioned further, that some of the hooks 
containing the above quotations have passed through twenty 
editions, so that they have been thoroughly tested. 


Religious Teaching Projmod,, 


As the effect of Government Education depends largely upon 
its religious teaching, at the risk of repetition, a summary may 
be given of what is suggested* 

Atheism is undoubtedly spreading among Hindus. As al¬ 
ready mentioned, the President of the Theosophical Society puts 
in the mouth of the Buddhists that “a personal God is only 
a gigantic shadow thrown upon the void of space by the imagina¬ 
tion of ignorant men." It would be well therefore to 'give 
the opinions of one or two a ignorant men," like Socrates and 
feir Isaac Newton, A very good lesson on the existence of 
the Creator might be adapted from a conversation of Socrates 
given by Xenophon. There is also a noble passage in Newton's 
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Paley’s Natural Theology and other works wo 
excellent materials on the personality and goodness of 
the Deity, 

The Fatherhood and loving character of God should he mainly 
dwelt upon. An entire lesson has been translated to show 
what important teaching may be drawn from this. Still, Father^ 
hood standing alone gives an imperfect idea of our relation¬ 
ship to C d. As Sir Madhava Rao rightly teaches, He is also 
our King, of inflexible justice and omnipotent power. “Woe 
unto the wicked ! it shall be ill with faint/* requires to be taught 
as well as the contrary truth. 

Attention to religion may be urged. “ What is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul V } 

Guidance and help may bo sought. a Wilt thou not from this 
time cry, i My Father, thou art the guide of my youth V y) 

. “ Prayer/’ says Fleming, “ has always been recognized as 

one of the duties of Natural Religion. In all ages and among 
ail 'nations, it has been common by some form or rite to suppli¬ 
cate Divine protection and favour. Among the golden verses of 
Pythagoras we find the following:— 

" In all thou dost, first lot. thy prayers ascend, 

And to the Gods thy labours first commend ; 

From them implore success, and hope a prosperous end.”* 

Dr. Kay, late of Calcutta, has tlie following remarks on this 
subject:— 

“ It lias been our own practice, after conversing with intelligent Hindus, 
to speak to them in this way: ‘Now you, and all your countrymen who 
are worth listening to on such a subject, acknowledge that spiritual light 
and the knowledge of God must come from Himself, the one Supreme. 
The Mussulmans say the same; and we Christians above all others affirm 
it. Then if you are really in earnest—if you are honest-you see what 
you must do, you must go and endeavour to pray thus : 0 all-wise, all - 
merciful Godard Father, pour.the bright beams of Thy light into my edul, 
and guide me into Thy eternal trvik' w f 

Imitation may be enjoined. A loving child tries to copy 
the example of a wise and good father. “ Be ye therefore 
followers of God as dear children , f> says the apostle. 

Sin is a terrible fact which ought not to be ignored. Hin¬ 
duism, with its washings and penances, fully admits it. There 
is a remarkable confession, very like David’s, which Brahmans 
are enjoined daily to make« 

I am sin, I commit sin, my soul is sinful, I am conceived in sin; 0 thou 
lotus-eyed, 0 Hari, deliver rao from all my sins.”]: 


* Moral Philosophy, p. 407. 
f The Missionary, Vol. III. p. 103. 
J PftpolMwn papakarttaliam, &c» 
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important truths may be taught without offence. AT 
condemn certain actions as sinful, and admit that 
they deserve punishment. The duties of confession and repen-' 
lance are also acknowledged. “ If we confess our sins He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” 

The Bombay Second Book quotes the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, Luk$ ; xv. H— 34 , giving its source, “'Now Testament.” 
This also does not seen a breach of religious neutrality, nor 
would it be so to add the words in explanation, “ There is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” 

The writer fully admits that there is still a great gulf between 
the above teaching and what ho considers necessary. It is not 
shown how God can bo “ just” when He forgives us our sins. 
Nor is the gracious invitation given, “ Gome unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden/and I will give you rest.” 

While it is admitted that any Christian Missionary who rest¬ 
ed satisfied with such teaching in his schools would be dishonour¬ 
ing Him whose commission he professes to bear, the case is dif¬ 
ferent in Government schools, with the avowed principles on 
which they are conducted. The Rev. James Johnston says in the 
Introduction to Qwr Educational .Policy in India :— 

**Tf prejudice were to s way my judgment, it would be in favour of a 
bold recognition of religion by the Government, and the, public teaching 
Of the Bible in Government schools and colleges on a grand national system 
of education. It is with reluctance and pain that I tun driven to the con¬ 
clusion that such a system is not suited to the present condition of India, 
and the circumstances of the case.” p. v. 

Professor Williams expresses similar views : 

“Our Government has wisely decided to be neutral in religious teaching. 
We have abstained from imitating the conquering Muwahmm—from enforc¬ 
ing our religion by Government influence and authority. It would, indeed, 
be doubtful morality on our part to take, money out of the pockets of native 
parents, and with it to pay teachers, to teacli the children of. those parents 
a religion which they believe to be false. Nor under any circumstances 
could a, sufficient number of Christian teachers be found. "But our neutrality 
need not, and should not imply indifference and inaction in regard to moral 
teachi ng ; nor even in regard to instruction in coi tain fundamental truths 
common to all religions.” pp. 327, 328. 

Even should the religions teaching go no farther than is pro¬ 
posed, an important advance would be made. Sir Madh&va Rao 
rightly says in his Catechism:—■ 

“ 2. The second duty wo owe to God is to use all the means m our power 
to ascertain what his will is, that we may serve him acoordiug to it/ 1 

If the instruction given in Government Schools leads the pupils 
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teTjMfc the Lord if haply they might feel after Him and 
IMwf’ more light would be vouchsafed. 

To prevent misconception, it is distinctly mentioned that the 
amount of direct religious teaching should not be too large. 
“Here a little, and there a little," should be the rule. Parable, 
narrative, and poetry should be mainly used, and not didactic 
statements. 

Poetry should perhaps he the chief vehicle. The quotations 
show the views of men like B&bu Peary Churn Sircar on the 
subject. The writer knows from personal experience that in¬ 
telligent Hindus wish their children to commit to memory poetry 
of such a character. Religious meetings are held in Madras 
near the Presidency College, frequented by some of the students. 
An application was lately made to the Madras Tract Society to 
print selections from Moody and San key's Hymns, as they 
were so popular among those who attended. 

Superstitious Errors.—No doubt these are a very delicate subject. 
Still, it seems possible, without offence, to counteract some of 
them. 

The effects of the belief m Fatalism arc most injurious. In 
times of famine or pestilence, the people are tempted to lie down 
and die, instead of making efforts for their preservation. A 
Hindu commits murder and is sentenced to death. Instead of 
suffering from remorse, the prevailing idea with him is that it 
was written on his head that he was to commit such an act, and 
he must submit to the consequences. Muliammedaiis have much 
the same belief. Shore All said at his trial for the assassination 
of Lord Mayo, t{ Whoever is billed is killed by the order of Gad,” 

The evil is exposed, to some extent, in one or two of the 
Government School-Books. The Panjab First Reader gives an 
amusing story of the cure of a servant who laid the blame of his 
faults on fate. The Madras. Second Reader has the following:—* 

“ A child lay sleeping on the brink of a well. Pate passed by, and softly 
waking the child said s 4 Get out of this dangerous place, you little fool. If 
you were to fall into the well, and be drowned, people would blame me, and 
say it. was your fate to he drowned.’ ” 

The authority of Muhammad might be adduced. When tra¬ 
velling with a company in the desert, one of the party said in the 
evening, t{ I will loose my camel and commit it to God.” To 
which Muhammad replied, “ Friend, tie thy camel and commit 
it to God." 

The great object of Vedantic teaching is to enable a man to 
say, Ahern Brahma , I ah God ! If he retains a consciousness of this, 
he may commit any crimes he pleases without sin. It would 
probably be considered a breach of religious neutrality to com¬ 
bat this horrible doctrine directly. 



asm 
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Moral Duties. ><J 

Royal law.—The Madras Fifth Header quotes, “ The Royal 
Law, Thou ahalfc love thy neighbour as thyself. Lev. xix. 18. 11 
The Madras Tamil First Header, Part IL, contains a lesson be¬ 
ginning as follows:—- 

“ Jesus Christ taught a rule to his disciples, ‘All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you. do ye even so to them.’ As this is a good 
rule, it is called the Golden Rule.'* 1 Lesson 37. 

Illustrations are then given of the conduct which it requires* 
Neither Hindu nor Muhamiu adan would object to this. Dr. Muir 
gives the following metrical rendering of a passage in a Hindu 
book:— 

Hear virtue's sum cxprcasoilin one 
Brief maxim—lay it well to heart : 

Ne’er do to others what, if done 
To thee, would cause thee inward smart.* 

Truthfulness .—- <s There was no virtue,” says Smiles, “that Dr. 
Arnold iabtfiired move sedulously to instil into young men than 
the virtue of truthfulness, as being the manliest of virtues, as 
indeed the very basis of all true manliness. He designated truth¬ 
fulness as ‘ moral transparency/ and he valued it more highly 
than any other quality.” 

It has been remarked that different nations vary more in regard 
to truthfulness than any other virtue. The Indian Mirror says, 
“ There is not a question but that lying is looked upon with much 
more disfavor by European, than by Native, society. The Eng¬ 
lish notions on the subjects are strong, distinct, and uncompro¬ 
mising in the abstract. Hindu and Mahometan notions are 
fluctuating, vague, and to a great extent dependent upon times, 
places, and persons.” 

The difference between Europeans and Hindus in the above 
respect is thus pointed out by the Maharaja of Travan core: 
“The most- truthless Christian is fired by being called a ‘ liar/ 
But turn to an average countryman of our own who has not yet 
studied to adopt European externals, and see how blandly and 
..unconcernedly the epithet * liar* is taken by him,. You must have 
seen people even complimenting ono another with the epithet 
‘'clever rogue,’ On the other hand, nothing is more common 
than to ridicule men of truth and honesty as fools/* 

Alexander the Great invaded India, 327 B. C. The Greeks 
formed a high opinion of the veracity of the Hindus. Arrian 
says that no Indian was ever known to tell an untruth. Though 
this is incorrect, it shows the idea entertained by the Greeks. 


* Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writ ere. p„ 86. 

n 
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unuing is everywhere the refuge of the weak against The 
»rong\ Undoubtedly the oppression to which the Hindus were 
subjected for many centuries, had an injurious effect upon the 
national character. 

Th(3 Greeks were perhaps the noblest nation of antiquity. A 
friend, wcU-qualiiied to form an opinion from several years' resi¬ 
dence among both, considered the modern Greeks to be worse 
than the Bengalis for duplicity. 

Hindu, literature is partly responsible for the present state of 
feeling. Very strong denunciations of lying are to be found in 
the Sastras. The story of Harisehandra is partly designed to 
show the nobleness of the man who would not break Ms word 
when exposed to the severest temptations. Brit such teacliihgs 
are counteracted by others of an opposite tendency. Mann per¬ 
mits' lying under certain circumstances 

“ A giver of false evidence, from a pious motive, oven though he know the 
truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven; such evidence men call divine 
speech.” viii. 103. 

“ In the case of courtezans, of marriage, of food eaten by cows, of fuel 
for a sacrifice, of benefit or protection accruing to a Brahman, there is no 
sm m an oath.” viii. 112. 

.Lu the Mahabfttinda, it is said that Phritarashtra consulted 
Ivulinga, a Brahman and prime minister of Shakuni, about the 
way in which ho might destroy the Pandus, Tho prime minis¬ 
ter related how a jackal, by lying, overcame a tiger, a wolf, 
a mungoose, and a bandicoot. He said to the king, “ In seek¬ 
ing reconciliation with a foe, lull his suspicions with the most 
solemn oaths and slay him. The holiest of saint-preceptors de¬ 
clares that there is no harm in this. When your heart boils 
with rage, speak pleasantly and with the smile of friendship. 5 ’ 
We know how Maria bahib acted upon this principle at 
Cawnpore. 

One of the moot popular books in India is tho Panchatantm . 
It professes to teach the principles of Niti Sadra, or morality. 
Bishop Caldwell expresses the following opinion of it - 

“ This is an. exceedingly clever, amusing book, but one which tends, 
l fear, rather to lower than to raise tho Lone of morality prevalent in 
the country....The book is so saturated with a tricky morality that any 
effectual purgation of it appears to me well nigh impossible.”* 

Quo section of tho book is on the art 6f dissolving tho friend¬ 
ship of two persons and creating enmity between them ; another 
on the art of overcoming an enemy by means of affected 
friendship. 

* Bsfcter. addressed to Sir Alex. ArMhiiofc,' when • Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras. f 
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pit apologue in Sadi's Gulls tan lias the following: ■“ Ak 
^qe^ngling falsehood is preferable to a miscffiief-stirring 
truth.” Another teaches, “ Were the king verily to say, this day 
is night; it would behove us to reply, ‘lo ! there are the moon 
and seven star?/’ ” 

There is perhaps no virtue which should be more encouraged 
in India than a wanly dmigMfonmirdn < ss. How is this to bo done ? 

j. By omitting fr&m Beading Books all stories of successful 
trickery,—“overcoming by deceit,” with which Native books 
abound. 

This proposed rule has been grossly violated in some cases. 

2. By teaching, ffi various forms, chiefly narrative, the nobility 
of truth. 

The absurd .flattery so prevalent among uneducated Hindus, 
tends to a disregard of truth, and should be discouraged. 

Bemarks on giving evidence are very necessary. Perjury to 
injure a man is condemned by all; but to employ it in a good 
cause or to save a friend, is, by many persons in India, regarded 
as a very venial offence. “ The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” should, be the maxim. 

In moral instruction, as in religious teaching, poetry may often 
be ora ployed with great advantage. This is done to some extent 
at present. The Madras Fifth Reader has a shor t piece of poetry 
beginning. 

Dare to do right! dare to he true I 

Bohn Peary Churn Sircar's Berios has, 

Oh l Tis a lovely thing for youth. 

Oneo there was a little hoy, 

With curly'head and pleasant eye}. 

A hoy who always told the truth, 

And .never, never, told a lie. 

Integrity.-—This is a qualification without which every thing 
else is worthless. Plato says, “ Bid you never observe the narrow 
intellect flashing from the keen eye of a clever rogue, how clearly 
his paltry soul sees the way to his end ? He is the reverse of blind, 
but his keen sight is taken into the service of evil, and he is 
dangerous in proportion to his intelligence.” In every position, 
integrity is required. Talent without this only renders a man 
a more successf ul villain, and ho is shunned accordingly- Can he 
be trusted with money ? is one of the first questions asked ’before 
appointing a person to a responsible office, and success or failure 
in life depends largely upon its answer. 

Under Native rule in India, bribery was almost universal. 
Government salaries . were, low, and often paid irregularly. At 
present the allowances are sufficient to enable officers to live 
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their pay, without having recourse to dishonest pracjtjj_ 

ho arc avaricious or extravagant deny this, and allege that 
?y must take bribes. It is gladly admitted that there is much 
less corruption now than formerly. Educated Government officers 
show a higher tone in this respect than their predecessors.; 

Integrity, however, still requires to be carefully inculcated. 

The defrauding of masters by servants under the name of 
te custom” should be exposed. Honesty towards Government as 
well as individuals should be taught. 

All oppression of the poor by the rich should be held up to 
reprobation. 

Purity.-—Under this head one crying evil in India ought to be 
condemned. The use of language inexpressibly vile is almost 
universal. It is worst, of course, among the lower classes. 
Women among them, when enraged, make the whole neighbour¬ 
hood ring with their virulent and obscene language. It is so 
common that when a policeman in Calcutta was asked to check 
some people for its use, he said, “ They always speak sqM But 
the fact is that most of the native policemen enjoy such language, 
and are as great offenders as any others. 

The Penal Code has the following provision :—- 

“ 204. Whoever sings, recites, or utters in or near any public*, place any 
obscene song, ballad or words to the annoyance of others, ahull be punish¬ 
ed with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may be 
extended to three months, or with fine, or with both.” 

The condition expressed, “to the annoyance of others/’ con¬ 
fines the law to narrow limits. It would perhaps have been 
more sweeping had the word “ gratification" been .substituted 
for “ annoyance/* Correspondents of the Indian Mirror, de¬ 
scribing the Braziers* Annual Procession in Calcutta,* say: “The 
vicious dances, the gross attitudes and motion of the limbs, 
the bestial glances and the most abominable songs were instru¬ 
ments for stirring up the vilest emotions and passions/* So 
for from causing those present to blush, they excited “ merry 
and loud peals of laugh ter/* The Indian Mirror Says:— 

“ There are certain seasons of festival like the Holi, when the Hindu¬ 
stani population of the city revels and riots in obscenities, the parallel of 
which is seldom to be found in the world....Tear after year this goes 
on unchecked. The Police authorities know it, and know besides that 
their own paharawiillahs are the most prominent in the nee of such 
execrable abominations. Nor is this all. Well-clad and decent looking 
Ba,bus, wlio in any assembly would pass for educated and eu lightened 


* This was in April, 1873. Things may have improved since, but it shows the 
spirit of the people. 
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The Hindu Patriot lately quoted* the following from the 
Tdibmie, a Punjab paper: : — 

“A Correspondent at Ludhiana, calls oar attention to the immorality• 
of the garadh days, which commenced on the 8th current, and gives an 
account of what, is being done in that town in these so-called sacred days, 
dirk of from 12 to 20 go, often at the dead of night, during these clays, 
to the river Budha, flowing by Ludhiana, for asknan. On their way to 
the river they wing out such shamefully abusive and indecent songs that 
the less said* about them the better. Troops of bad men go to the ghat 
where the girls bathe. After taking their bath the girls stand in two 
lines one facing the other, and pour out the most abominable abuse, the 
girls of each party directing it against those of the other. ^ On asking a 
Pandit why girls are thus allowed to play the d—1, our Correspondent, 
received the reply* The move a girl is abused during the saradhii^js, 
the longer lives her husband.’ The particular custom under notice is 
not peculiar to Ludhiana; it is more or less prevalent in most parts of 
the Punjab.” 

The Hindu Patriot justly adds: e( The sooner this abomination 
is pat down the better.” 

From north to south it is the same- Madras Native Public 
Opinio)i says :— 

“We have not. the consolation of flattering ourselves with the idea, 
that, it is only the lowest classes of Hindus, the otfscouring of society, 
that indulge in this habit, but we find that even men of respectability and 
of admitted worth, many times cross the bounds of decent speech, and 
launch into the most obscene invectives, that even Billingsgate would 
blush to hear. 

“ The infant from its cradle becomes habituated to the nsc of such lan¬ 
guage, breathes an atmosphere of obscenity, grows in that element, becomes 
insensible to the jarring, shocking sensation caused by the utterance of 
such language, and in time makes a free use of the same. It in with the 
greatest pain that we have witnessed some fond relative unblushingly 
teach the prattling child to commence its innocent prattle with obscene 
word# as 'if those unconscious poisoners are impatient to ■ inculcate their 
vices to children, as if they are in a hurry to see their sins perpetuated in 
the rising generation as early as possible. The urchin instigatedby the 
guardians of its life and honor, to try the experiment of abusing some 
brother or sister, in whose faces he finds he causes a pleasurable smile, is 
eticonraged to continue the same ; and a# ho growft older and older, he 
brings in, to the already acquired stock of obscene expressions, what he 
can produce, from his vitiated mind, ot* culls brighter gems of the same 
from others he comes in contact with.'’ 2$rd October, 1873. 

The other castes are naturally inclined to give the Brahman3 
pre-eminence in bad qualities as well as in intellect. To denote 
their rapacity, they have a proverb equivalent to saying that if a 
Stidra can swallow a fish lengthways, a Brahman can swallow it 


* September 26, 1881. 
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'ftMtways. *1 boy also accuse them of being’ the worst irT tha 
seof objectionable language. An impartial witness, intimate^ 
v acquainted with JSTabivo life, th© late Abbe Duboisj says :—- 

“ Although the Brahman pride themselves on their poliierioss and good 
education, they forget thorn both when their passion is roused. On those 
occasions, such u torrent of the most indecent and obscene expressions 
issues from their impure mouths, that one would be tempted to suppose they 
had made a particular study of tho language of invective and Insult,” 

It is cheerfully admitted that there is a small but growing 
number of educated Indians opposed to this unhappy state of 
things. The Pioneer, referring to the Mohnrrnm and Holi, says, 
* f ^ ar °*dy hop© of escape is a Committee of respectable Natives 
combining to memorialise the authorities to suppress the orgies 
of the mob*” The Indian Mirror, quoting this, adds.:— 

“ This ia our idea too, mid we sincerely trust bur educated countrymen 
will at once take the hint and act on it. So far as tho Holi festival is con¬ 
cerned, ive wonder that no attempt has hither to been made to put a atop 
to the abonunably obscene songs and filthy proceedings which accompany 
it. The co-operation of Government is no doubt essential to the. effectual 
suppression of practices so universal and deep-rooted; but we are sure the 
authorities would interpose on behalf of public morals if an influential body 
ot our countrymen only took the initiative in the matter,” April 2d, 1872.“ 

Ih© Penal Code does not appear to make the use of obscene 
language in a public place an offence per se. Ifc seems punish¬ 
able only when used “ to the annoyance of others.” It "is very 
desirable that obscene language itself should be made penal if 
uttered et in or near any public place.” Government would pro¬ 
bably except Hindu temples, as it does at present in tho case, of 
obscene sculptures or paintings. It ia a good sign of progress 
that the Indian Reformer can write as follows :— 

tan . Edmund Burke we have no notion of a geographical morality. 
What is .immoral in England is immoral in India...The Calcutta Legislative 
Council, however, seems to be of a different opinion. It l>elievos in a local 
tnorahty... One would• almost suppose that our legislators were orthodox 
iunaus of the first water. There is a saying in the Hindu Shusters that 
the mighty arc not to bo blamed.* It is on this ethical formula that Hindus 
exculpate their gods from the charge of immorality. Our legislators have, 
it seems, adopted this principle. What is a. punishable crime in us, poor 
mortals, is no punishable crime in tho gods. If an obscene print were 
stuck on our. carriage, we should bo imprisoned or fined or both j if the ugly 
stump of a di vinity, dignified with, tho appellation of the ‘ lord ot the world* 
were to exhibit a thousand libidinous pictures on its car, it would not- be 
recognized as a punishable crime iu the proprietors of that divinity. They 
would go on corrupting the public taste, under the sanction of the” Legisla¬ 
tive Council.’ * 

It has been shown that some of the loading Native Journals nd- 

* January 10, 1861. 
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> suppression by Government of certain customs out^ 
iiy indecent. The Supreme Government might obtain, 
opinions privately from the Local Governments as to how far 
■ steps might be taken in this direction. In any case, however, 
there can be no difficulty about what is now proposed. 

The use of ill thy language is so universal that the people 
generally do not think of ifc as wrong*. School Books might do 
a good deal to awaken conscience in this respect .; but the writer 
does not remember the slightest reference to the evil in any of 
the Government English School Books. 

The Gitjerat Mitra, a Bombay paper, says — 

“ Children from infancy arc nursed os it wore in this unholy atmosphere, 
and when they grow to manhood, their vocabulary of conversation'consists, 
of a host of immoral wordy which they have learned to delight in using, and 
which they too often employ in all the ordinary transactions of life with 
emphasis. 

After noticing the duty of the press and of parents, the article 
thus concludes :— 

“The educatioTud department ought to pay very serious attention to our 
remarks, for docs it not seem ridiculous that, while it pretends to initiate 
our boys into .the mysteries of the classics and mathematics, it does 
absolutely nothing of what it could do for moral instruction by beginning 
to disallow the use of abusive language even in private conversation P” 

There might be a few lessons on the subject scattered over 
each Series, with a note to the teacher asking him to check the 
use of indecent language among his pupils. It might also be 
prescribed as the subject of essays for students. 

It js often melancholy to mark the change which comes over 
intelligent promising boys as they grow up,'through the influence 
of immorality.' In Muhammadans especially, it can frequently 
be seen in their very faces. It is eating into them like a canker, 
and counteracting all efforts for their elevation. It is a very delicate 
subject, but it should not be overlooked. Great care should bo 
taken about native books in this respect. Not only should pas¬ 
sages directly obscene be excluded, but youug men should not 
bo required to study poetry written in a voluptuous style. 

Th e Indian Mirror calls attention to the pictures which are 
favourites with some of the Bengalis, The writer has before 
him a list of "Nude Classics from Pictures/' chiefly French, sold 
in Calcutta. They include, 99 Dancing Girls unrobing f 99 The 
Demi-monde/’ &Q. It is very sad that any European firm should 
keep on hand such productions. When the late Gaik war of 
Baroda was deposed, M® palace was found to contain a number 
of obscene pictures which were, very properly, destroyed. 

IVropcrauce.-The ravages of drunkenness* have already been 
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noticed. " Fire water” threatens to become as destructive to 
ilio u Indians” of the East as it lias been already to those of the 
West. “ Drunkenness as a Phase of our Progress/' is the title 
of a pamphlet issued a few years ago from the Hindu Patriot 
Press. The Friend of India thus notices it: “ And what is it 
now of all that is English that young Hindoos pride themselves 
in copying ? 1 Brandy and Buggy I 1 the winter replies. Not the 
virtues, but the faults.” 

“ Water is best/ 7 said the old Greeks. Indians should, be 
urged to adhere to the temperate habits of tbeir forefathers. In 
addition to this, Balm Peary Churn Sircar rightly cautious also 
against the use of ganja (a preparation of hemp), and opium. 
The Hindu Patriot quotes the following testimonies from Govern¬ 
ment officers as to their effects. The Commissioner of Dacca 
says of the former:—• 

“ 1 look on all consumption of ganja as an unmitigated curse. It has 
tic redeeming feature. I t is the fertile source of crime most dangerous 
to die public, and is more than any other the cause for admission to 
lunatic asylums. T should like to see every check placed on the growth, 
sale, and consumption of ganja, which would not lead to extensive smug- 
gling.’ 5 

With regard to opium, the Commissioner of Orissa says:—- 

M Opium eating is yearly becoming an engraved habit with all classes, 
all sexes and ages, notwithstanding its high price: that the Government 
system has facilitated this, there can be no doubt. There are shops m 
every large village, and largo quantities are .annually consumed. The 
drug appears to be eagerly sought for, and to have become almost a 
necessary of life.” 

The Collector of Balasore, one of the Orissa Districts/ re¬ 
marks :—• 

“ Opium is the bane of this district, and destroys and enfeebles more 
human beings than anything else. Here it is a true poison. Drugged 
with opium from his birth, the native of Balasore grows up weak, inert, 
and stupid; the dull glassy cyo, the heavy loutish bearing, the inability 
to give a direct answer to a plain question,, the indistinct mumbling 
utterance, the utter prostration of system caused by a slight fever, are all 
signs of the deadly influence of the drug.” 

Benevolence. —This is fairly developed in the Hindu character, 
bub it lacks breadth and is often wrongly directed. "Max Muller . 
says, “The Indian never knew the feeling of nationality. 37 The 
Hindus love their children, they are zealous for their caste ; but, 
except in the case of the enlightened few, their sympathies do 
nob extend beyond these narrow limits. 

A Bombay reformer says, “India cannot boast of one united 
nation. Divided and sub-divided as wo are in multitudinous 
sects and tribes, we can have no sympathy with one another 
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ion. When the different classes o£ a community ha^ 
intercourse with each other, how can we expect them 
to have fellow-feeling amongst them V s 

The “ Brotherhood of Man” requires to he taught as welt 
as the " Fatherhood of God.” It should be mentioned that 
Babu Peary Churn Sircar notices this in his Series. The anec¬ 
dote of “ A Kind Gentleman’' is based on the parable of the 
good Samaritan. 

The Madras Fifth Reader qnotes tho well-known excellent 
little poena, “ Who Is my Neighbour V’ and some lines front 
Southey, beginning 

“ Children we are all 
Of one great Father, in whatever clime 
Bis providence hath cast the seed of life.” 

The Series of the Head Master of the Calcutta Government 
Normal School contains the fine little piece:— 

“ I ask not for his lineage.” 

Some advance iu public opinion on this point has been made 
among the more enlightened. The words of Burns have been 
hailed with enthusiasm by an assembly of Hindus :— 

“ Tor a f that, and a’ that, 

It’s comm’ yet for a” that. 

That man to man, the world o'er, 

Shall brothers be, for a’ that.” 

Biographical sketches of men like Alfred, Howard, Clarkson, 
and others would be useful. The duty of the enlightened to the 
ignorant, of the rich to the poor, should be urged by every avail¬ 
able means. 

The evils of indiscriminate almsgiving should be pointed out 
While the sick, the aged, and orphans should be assisted, if is 
pernicious to give alms to able-bodied men too lajsy to labour for 
their subsistence. The maxim, “ If any man would not work, 
neither should he eat,” ought to be enforced. Some of the alma- 
giving of the Hindoos is extorted by fear. It would be well to 
explain the words, “ The curse causeless shall not come.” 

lleliipous Toleration. —~Recent events have shown the need of 
explaining this. The Queen's Proclamation affords a good basis. 
It is excellently taught in an extract from Jororay Taylor, iu 
the Madras Fifth Reader, about Abraham and the Fire-worshipper. 

Evils of Utigatiwft — u Our courts,” says the late Sir William 
Sleeman, “ are, everywhere, our weak point in the estimation of 
our subjects ” The Hindu Patriot says even of the Penal Code : 
11 It has stirred up the litigious bile of the public to a frightful 
extent. It has roused every man's hand against hia brother ; it 
13 
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no fancied grievance to sink into oblivion; no paltry 1 
respasa to be iorgiven or forgotten.'” 

Most of the Series of Renders contain the well-known fable of 
the monkey and the cats. There might also be one or two other 
lessons showing how much hotter it is to get disputes settled f 
amicably than to go to law. 

Modesty and flood M nmtors, ^Complai nis under this head have 
been noticed at such length, that, farther remarks are unneces¬ 
sary. It may only be mentioned that rudeness sometimes arises 
from ignorance of English rules of society. W. R. Livingstone, 
Esq., Principal of Berhampore Government College, has printed 
a little manual on the subject which contains some useful hints. 

flwal Howra^e.—’This virtue is everywhere of great importance, 
but especially so in India. Educated Hindus are intelligent, 
and in general well acquainted with what they onqht to do. The 
misfortune is that conscience" prompts to one line of conduct; 
while lack of moral courage leads them to pursue its opposite. 
A Native newspaper thus describes them 

“ 'The educated native is no-where so miserable and crest-fallen ns tu his 
homo, and by hone is he so nuioh embarrassed as by his female relations. 
His private life may be said to be at antipodes with his public career. A 
Demosthenes at Debating Societies, whose words.tell as peals of thunder, 
a Luther in his public protestations against prevailing corruptions, a 
thorough-going Cockney in ideas and tastes, he is but a timid crouching 
Hindu in big home, yielding unquestioning submission to the requisitions 
of a superstitious family 

The late Rev, Dr. Maekay thus writes of many of the edu¬ 
cated Bengalis 

** They show no hatred of idolatry, no anxiety to rescue their countrymen 
from its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, no great aims or aspirations, no 
seriousness of spirit or thoughtful earnest inquiry after religious truth. 
In the flush and ardour of youth, the great majority kill the conscience by 
outward compliance with the idolatry they despise or by making themselves 
over, deliberately, bo world)] ness. Therein nothing of healthy l5e connected 
with their intellectual activity. The mongrel class of whom we now write, 
too timid to break off from what they despise and disbelieve, will live the 
subtle faithless life of the Greek of the Lower Empire, without courage or 
conscience, and hid*; but too often the heart of the atheist under the robe of 
the idolater.” 

The et earnest few” protest against this state of things. The 
Indian jfoi former says :— 

4t We are woaiy of moral worthlessness and cowardice. When will India 
he reformed if her foremost son;? thus ignomuiiously allow themselves to be 
bound by the fetters of custom thus tamely submit to the -dictation of 
ignorance, of priestcraft, and of folly r* These men will surely do no good 
to their country. We require men of braver hearts, of greater moral 
courage, of a holier earnestness, of a more heroic determination; of a 
diviner faith.” 
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to be guided simply by whafc is right should bo fnstA 

_ _ _ lafce D'r. Norman Macleod'a spirited little piece, * Trust 

iti God and do the right/* might be inserted in Beading Books, 
and committed to memory. Sotne- of the examples of moral 
courage recorded io history might be presented with advantage. 
But as Dr* Murray Mitchell lately said to the .students of Poona ; 
"The battle of life-—the battle against evil within its and with¬ 
out us—is very Sore ; and we all need a strength more than 
liUtnau to help us to fight and win it. Where cau such strength 
be found f My dear friends I know of no source of it but one— 
the Living, Loving God, who has revealed Himself in Christ/** 

Ethical Indrudion in wnnedion with the Indian Univerdties . 

The opinion of the writer has already been expressed that the 
examination of “ rival moral theories” is worthless in a practical 
point of view, and tends simply to promote scepticism. The 
Indian Universities might exert a powerful moral influence for 
good over the whole educated classes of the country. Sir Richard 
Temple, in his last convocation address as Chancellor of the 
Bombay University, thus referred to the great need of moral 
instruction, from the lowest to the highest educational stand¬ 
ards 

'■ Though necessarily precluded from adverting to religion, t yet in nowise 
forget, or expect you to forget, that it is impossible to touch human duty, 
comprising the relations between man and man, without also teaching 
something at least of man's duty towards God. No doubt, one of the effects 
of really good teaching in arts., say in the branches of history or literature, 
must be to inculcate always incidentally, and often directly, much of the 
general duty of man. Good teaching of physical science also must-, as I 
Believe, enlarge the ideas and elevate the sentiments of man in respect of 
God, and must impress upon him at least something of his duty towards his 
Creator. But such teaching cannot furnish him with instruction in his duty 
towards his fellows—an instruction needed by all students alike, whether 
they belong to the department of arts or of science. Again, xhere are, as we 
Believe, abstract principles and moral truths wholly independent of, and 
immeasurably above, the loss of that material universe in wfniifj we live. 
Bo doubt, these are incidentally inculcated By the leaching in arts. But the 
inculcation of moral truth by tear,king in physical science is not possible. 
Nevertheless ethical instruction is specially requisite for the student of 
science, in order to prevent his imagining that there is nothing beyond 
the conceptions with which he is familiar, however lofty and wide these 
may be. .Moral philosophy, then, comprises a knowledge which is neces¬ 
sary to all students in all departments of education, which they must 
bring with them to all their studies, and which they ought to 
retain in. their inmost hearts and minds throughout their lives. There¬ 
fore, it ought not, in my judgment, to be left to incidental or indirect 
teaching, but ought to be taught systematically in all our institutions 
from the highest to the humblest. Nevertheless, in Western India, it 
is taught indirectly rather than directly; it is not systematically and 
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: T sp^c.i^9^1y prescribed; as one subject among many, it is made opfeftwii 
. ■r&bijpf than obligatory. If this be a groat detect, as I believe it- is, then 
~rtfeeremody can be applied only by this University, If the existence of the 
defect be satisfactorily shown to the Senate, then T am sure that the 
members of that governing body will feel the responsibility which devolves 
on them. Indeed, the University did in former times indicate moral 
philosophy as an optional subject for students after their entrance into the 
University, and therein commanded the cordial assent and the loyal 
adherence of the students, from various causes this honored practice has, 
during recent years, been intermitted. If the Senate shall see ht .not only 
to resuscitate, but also to enlarge and enforce it—that is, to render it obli¬ 
gatory rather than optional,—their action will approve itself to the 
conscience of the Natives. For the action of the University determines the 
teaching in the Colleges and High Schools, and the example of these 
superior institutions is sure to be followed by the middle cl as 3 institutions, 
and ultimately even by the primary schools, until, at length, we have a 
complete system of national instruction in ethics adapted to the degrees 
of intelligence and capacity as found in the different grades of students. 
To found, to elaborate, to establish such a system should, I thiuk, be an 
object of ambition of anxiety to this University and to all engaged" in the 
work of public instruction. The Natives will certainly be the willing 
subjects of such teaching. Moral philosophy is a theme on which the 
sages, lawgivers and philosophers of the Hindus have dilated from the 
earliest times—that has engaged the reverential thoughts and attracted 
the affectionate regards of the best men amongst the Natives for many 
generations- -though the aberration, of the practice of most people from its 
maxims has been as frequent and patent m the Indian nation as in any 
nation. I apprehend that many thoughtful Natives, while thankfully 
acknowledging all that has been done in this direction by the public instruc¬ 
tion under British rule, do yet lament that a more systematic effort is not 
made to unfold and evolve before the minds of the young those eternal 
principles of right and wrong, which serve as beacons for (lie due conduct 
of life, and which ought specially to bo included in an educational system 
that necessarily excludes religious teaching. With the majority of the 
Natives, such a systematization of ethical teaching would augment the 
popularity of our national education, it would elevate and crown the 
moral edifice already founded by the effects of our .liberal education, by the 
discipline of our institutions, and by the personal example of our teachers. 
.T have already urged this most important matter on the consideration of 
the Syndicate who finding some difficulty, at present in effecting the re¬ 
quisite alteration of the educational course, intimate that they will take an 
early opportunity of bestowing their renewed and careful consideration on 
the matter. 

When the Senate of the Madias University excluded Moral 
Philosophy oxeept as an optional subject , Native Public Opinion 
commented upon the proceeding as follows :_ 

vVe are bound to protest in the most emphatic terms against the 
exclusion of general ethics from the system of studies prescribed for 
the University Examinations. Our surprise is really inexpressible at 
trading that it m seriously contemplated to remove tins subject of vital 
importance from even the B. A. course, and place it in the category of 
optional studies. We do not inquire if the University authorities are 
wise m adopting such a step; we are tempted to ask if they are sane I 
Whiles the earnest friends and well-wishers of humanity all over the 
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ft^a/globe are ransacking their brains to discover new means T7> 
pveveiit vices and crimes in preference to punishing them, what should 
be thought if an University should coolly and deliberately set aside 
some of the best means we happily possess already ? It seems onr youths 
are to be carefully taught to direct the level and the theodolite, but 
are not to know how to direct their feelings and passions. They are 
to study the relations between the sides and angles of trilateral figures, 
but are to remain totally ignorant of the relations between them- 
solves amt their follow-inen/ They are to be thoroughly versed in 
gimiometric functions, but are to be thoroughly in the dark as re¬ 
gards the most important functions of social life. Can absurdity further 
gor We should, on the other hand, insist with ail our might upon 
having ethics carefully taught as soon as the student is able to under- 
stand ordinary English. A graduated series of books upon the subject 
should be named, the lowest of the series being included in the Matri¬ 
culation course, and the highest, in that for the B. A. degree.”—'23rd 
October, 1872. 

The writer is strongly of opinion that the course proposed 
by Sir Richard Temple and in the foregoing extract is practi¬ 
cable, apd, if rightly carried out, would have a vChy beneficial 
influence. 

Moral instruction may be imparted in primary schools, ns at 
present, by lessons interspersed in the Reading Books, The 
Universities might have three Manuals, as suggested above; 
for the three principal examinations. 

To some extent there might be a division of subjects. The 
Matriculation Text Book might treat specially of personal duties, 
including duty to God. The second Text Book, while not 
altogether overlooking the first, might dwell more on'&otiai 
Duties. The condition of women, the family circle, and duty 
to the poor, might here receive most attention. The third 
Text Book, for the B. A. Class, might embrace a wider field> 
pointing out the duties of the readers to their countrymen 
generally and to the State. There might be hints on the choice 
of a profession, success in life, self-improvement, &e. 

Much of the value of the text-books would depend upon their 
adaptation to the circumstances of the readers. They should 
be written in such a way as to show sympathy with them in the 
struggles and temptations to which they are exposed, and en¬ 
courage them to become u more effective combatants in the great 
fight which never ceases to rage between go od and evil.” 

Books like Todd’s Student's Manual , Blackie’s Self •Culture, 
the works of Smiles, practical treatises on Moral Philosophy 
like those of Way land and Winslow, would yield materials. The 
Indian Convocation Addresses might also be turned to account. 
Still, much would require to be original. At this time there is 
an accomplished missionary in India, of great experience, and 
deeply interested in the subject, with the requisite time at his 
command, the Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, m.a., ll.d., now Dean 
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Bombay University Facility of Arts. Tlie Sunday firb'nir, 
refers to him and to the subject? when reviewing Ins recent 
Lectures on u Intellectual and Moral Discipline” ;— 

** We need not say that wo have read them wi'.h the greatest, pleasure. 
Dr. Mitchell is one of the ablest, most scholarly and cultivated of the 
Christian Missionaries now working in India, and any thing coming from 
his lips must be eminently suggestive and afford food for ample thought. 
These papers may be profitably read by young students, and what is of 

f reater importance, they will be profitable to teachers as well. Di\ 
litcholl is evidently one of those that believe that the present system of 
secular education is productive of great mischief, and that our educationists 
have committed a great mistake in undertaking the intellectual discipline 
of Indian youths, leaving the moral powers unrecognised and Uncultured. 
Strange to say this mistake has not been perceived, though half a century’s 
experiences may lead one to suppose that the time baa come for a new de¬ 
parture iu the line of education. The authorities have no faith in moral 
education. Sir E. C. Bayley altogether ignored its use when the best of 
thoughts, the best of ideas, the best of examples could be placed before 
young men in the hooka that were given them to read. There is besides 
an impression that moral education is impracticable without religion, and 
since Government is precluded from teaching religion, the formation of 
character mat*t form no part of its functions. We say this idea is un¬ 
founded and, as experience has taught us, totally unsupported by facts.’ 1 ’ 
OcL30 y 1881: 

Madras Native Public Opinion k& sheen quoted. The 'Indian 
Mirror , says:— 

M There is nothing in the educational character of India to prevent moral 
training, in which all classes arc equally interested and which all would 
hail with alacrity. Hindus. Mabomedans, Parsees and Christians would 
all he delighted to see their children brought up in the knowledge and 
practice of virtue, and, far from feeling disaffected, would feel profoundly 
grateful for the blessing,” 

The writer does not know whether Dr. Mitchell would be 
willing to undertake the preparation of such Manuals, but per¬ 
haps ho would, if ho got encouragement. It would be under¬ 
stood that only the great truths of Natural Religion were to be 
introduced. A small editorial Committee might be appointed, 
consisting of one or two gentlemen connected with the Government 
Educational Department and others like Babu Keshub Ckunder 
Sen. There might be .supplements' to each Manual for Christian 
Schools and Colleges- 

In one way or other, what is wanted might be provided. 
u Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 

It may be objected that all that could be written would be but 
a feeble barrier in the hour of temptation. Still, the study of 
such Manuals would not be altogether in vain. One of the greatest 
advantages 'is, that Professors, Interested in the students, would 
thus have good opportunities for* enlarging on the subject, and 
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vernal influence would be thrown more into the scale of 
and morality. 

This, however, brings up a real difficulty. Dr. Mitchell says:— 

*• In appointing professor*,Government seems : to have regard only to 
intellectual qualifications. In religion a man may be a Christian. Deist, 
Atheist. Comtist, or Agnostic; the Government serenely ignores the ques¬ 
tion both of his breed and character. M# 

According to the present system, Mr. Byadlaugh might be 
Principal of a Government College m India, a Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, or a Director of Public Instruction. Por such 
a man to teach the duty of “'responsibility to a 1 i tfhg Creator” 
would be mockery. Either Atheists should hot be appointed or 
in such eases the teaching which is considered so necessary must be 
abandoned. 

Promotion of Loyalty. 

A separate section is assigned to this and it is placed last, 
partly on account of its importance, partly because it is connect¬ 
ed with so mauv other subjects. 

Loyalty is the first essential to good Government. The diffi¬ 
culties to be overcome in securing it, have already been mention¬ 
ed. The only question now is with respect to the means to be 
employed. 

A T ew t direct taxation is the chief cause of disloyalty. Many 
Europeans do nob understand tins. Sir Charles Trevelyan gives 
the explanation 

“ All people arc, of course, averse to taxes; but the native feeling in 
reference to the imposition of new taxes. is different in kind from tins, 
and is not so destitute of reason ns may at first sight appear- The Natives 
of this country have always lived under despotic governments, and in the 
absence of any better means,of placing a limit upon the exactions of their 
rulers, they have been accustomed to take their stand upon long established 
practice, which they regard as we do our ancient hereditary privileges. 
Hence it has always boon observed that w.tilo they are extremely patient 
under established grievances, they are always disposed to meet now 
impositions by active or passive resistance.” 

Taxation is taxation whether municipal, provincial, or imperial. 
In municipalities the Government executive officer is virtually 
supreme. If he has some hobby, the people may be heavily 
taxed that he may ride it; or other departments, equally impor¬ 
tant, may suffer- 

Just and wise government, in a manner suited to the idiosyn- 
cracy of the people, is indispensable to the existence of loyalty, 
and without it all other attempts to foster it will be in vain. 
An explanation of what is necessary is attempted in a Letter 
to Lord Hartmgton, entitled Itingland’v Duty to India , 

* Milcbnay Conference Report, 1878. <p. 130- 
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ie following are some other means which may be employed. 

' M :$@t England has done far Lidia should b< taught in 
schools. 

Count Bjernstjcrna, was a Swedish statesman, author of a 
treatise on the Tkoogony, Philosophy and Cosmogony of the 
Hindus.’'’ tie describes our rule as foliowa ;— 

“It maybe truly said, that - if England, were to lose India, she herself 
would not suffer so much as her colonies, arid that at the same time the 
loss would !*> a terrible misfortune for mankind. The English in Asia 
represent the commencement of civilization and humanity, and if by n 
groat and -sudden effort like the present, th« inhabitants of India wore to 
shake off the power under which they now live, then, undoubtedly, they 
would fall under the yoke of their own blood-thirsty tyrants, ancl would 
retina to till the horrors of barbarism. In reality, the English have been 
the saviours of India. They put an end to the reign of brigandage, and 
replaced it. by one of justice and order. They appear as the AftfaiSftrg of 
the rights of humanity. During whole centuries the history of India 
presents one continual spectacle of murder and devastation. The bloody 
era terminates with the conquests of the English, and though their Gov* 
ornmenfc has not been an example of all possible perfection, it is impossi- 
hie not to admit that it has been incomparably more mild, humane, and 
just than all other Governments under which Hindoos have ever lived.” 

During the administration of Sir John Lawrence/ various 
opinions were obtained regarding ear Government, and Siiidta, 
one of the principalNative Princes, thus gave his personal .ex¬ 
perience :— 

“ Your prestige fills men’s minds to an extent which to men who know 
how things wore mimed on scarce fifty years ago, seems beyond belief. 
V>thin that period when Mahrattas went from time to time from Gwalior 
to the Deccan, small bodies were not .safe. The departure was an epoch 
in the year. Their friends parted from them knowing that, they had to 
set out cm a journey of danger—perils through thugs, robbers, spoliation 
and black-mail levied on them by the states through which they must pa?;s * 
these things men not old still speak of. Now all pass to and fro without 
danger or hindrance - the poorest traveller feels as sale as the richest—for 
you make as much effort to protect the poor, as the rich, I never put 
myself an the mail-cart, unattended and perhaps unknown, without 
appreciating the strength of your rule. It is a substance—t leave Gwalior 
without apprehension, and my absence occasions no distrust.” 

Why, then, is our Government not moro appreciated? Tbo 

Imperial Itevioiu gives one reason :— 

“ The unpopularity of English rule in India is a cause of much won¬ 
der and speculation to people who have no personal acquaintance with the 
East. 1 hey are fond of contrasting the equity of our rule with the oppres¬ 
siveness and rapacity of the extinct dynasties ; but they overlook the fact, 
that the present; generation of our Eastern subjects has not the means of 
instituting such a comparison. The greater part of them have had no 
experience of any dynasty bub our own, and are not possessed of any his¬ 
torical information, wherewith to supply this lack of knowledge.” 

All desire to falsify history or to present one-sided views is 
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rfggjjpL The amplest credit should be given to the varioii 
ea that have preceded us. At the same time, it seems 
piYicticable to show that, notwithstanding all our faults, we have 
been a blessing to India, The HiMory of In dia would be the best 
vehicle for such teaching, though it might also find a place, to 
some extent, in the general Heading Books. 

2, The advantages of a settled- government might he explained , 
and the duty to “ honour the king” directly inculcated. 

Most of the people of India look upon Government simply as 
a machine for extracting money from them, without giving them 
any thing in return. Teaching like the following from YV'hateiy 
would be useful ;—- 

* 4 Many are apt to think taxes quite a different expense from all others; 
and cither do not know, or else forget, that they receive any thing m 

exchange for the taxes.Were it not for this, you could be employed 

scarcely half your time in prov iding food and clothing, and the other half 
would be taken up in guarding against being robbed of them ; or in work* 
ing for some other man whom you would hire to keep watch and fight for 
you. This would cost you nmoh more than you pay in taxes ; and yet you 
may see, by the example of savage nations, how very imperfect tliat pro¬ 
tection would be.”* 

Good poetry, if available, might be employed with advantage. 
Two verses of the “National Anthem” are unexceptionable, but 
the lines 

u Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks,’’vjcc. 

are not to bo admired. 

“ Rule Britannia” betrays too much insular pride. 

8. The artificial stimulus given to English education should ha 
withdrawn. 

If was at first a necessity for Government to establish Colleges 
to provide educated officers; but the system has been continued 
until the market has been flooded. The large and annually in¬ 
creasing numbers of educated men who cannot obtain employ¬ 
ment threaten to become one of the chief sources of political evil 
in the country. 

In England, while the State makes liberal grants for the lower 
education, the higher is left to bo provided by the people them¬ 
selves. The consequent expense of a University course limits 
the supply of graduates. Jo India, an opposite system has been 
largely pursued by Government. 

There is another important difference :— 

In Europe, “the higher education is part of the equipment for the life of 
a gentleman, as well as a qualification for professional employment. To fcho 
Indian this European culture is almost exclusively a preparation for profas- 
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Wd still more for official life, and disappointed of these, ( he^jl 
W only excited wants and rained expectation* which leave the uusuc- 
aspjrant a discontented and dangerous man."* 

The Colonies, America, India itself, are outlets for the educa¬ 
ted in England, to which there is nothing corresponding in this 
country. 

Twenty years ago, the late Sir Henry Ward, when Governor of 
Ceylon, wrote as follows regarding English education:— 

“ The amount, required from each scholar should be sufficient, to pot some 
check upon the too easy acquisition of the rudiments of knowledge which 
fills every Government office with noisy applicants for place, and strips the 
fields of that labour which is the real source of wealth in a country.” 

The Maharaja of Travancore, in a lecture, a Onr Industrial 
Status/' delivered when he was First Priiico, referring to the 
scholars in the State schools, says * 

«Almost without exception, all those, I suspect, look to Government 
employment. The posts of English writers, native Ehyasams, and ac¬ 
countants arc necessarily Limited. Still more so are Police-Aminships, 
Tahsihlarships, Muusififstips, Sirastadavahips, Judgeships arid Peahkar- 
eliipe. But the ships, in which our young men, following the impulse 
of a fertile imagination, have embarked, must, in many cases, land them 
in a. dreamy land of disappointment. If onr Government must provide 
for all the youths that, receive education, our public offices will have to 
be extended miles, and public salaries to be increased by thousands of 
rupees, and af ter all to entertain a host of discontented, disobedient, and 
sometimes troublesome young men. The sooner the idea that Goyern- 
rtnmt employment is the ZTUma Thule of education in scooped out ot the 
heads of onr youths, the better. Be assured that the wielding of a spade 
or the driving of a plough, or the treading of a watering level, m one’s 
own interest, is not a whit less honourable than scratching foolscap with 
goose quills, taken by itself.” 

The British Government is often blamed, because educated 
Hindus cannot get employment ; but it will be seen from the 
foregoing, that it is the same in a Native State. As remarked, 
public offices would require to be “ extended miles" to receive 
candidates, and larger and larger additions would be necessary 

every year. . r . 

Grain falls in price after a plentiful harvest. It is the 
same in the educational market. When university graduates 
were few in number, they commanded high salaries ; with 
their increase, the rates have been declining, and there is 
growing difficulty in obtaining employment. Under present 
circumstances, things must become worse and worse. 

The Hon. J. B. Norton, late of Madras, Says ■ 

“This reliance upon Government, and socking after its employ, to the 
exclusion of all other legitimate and honourable means of obtaining a 


# Our Educational Policy in India, pp. 47, 48. 







jkm to llic present moment* been the principal buue uml c : 
jociety,” 


PROMOTION OF LOYALTY. 
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Mr. H. J. SL Cotton shows how the present state of things 
must lead to discontent 

‘‘ Numbers of young men yearly issue from our Institutions wlio hud 
that they can obtain neither practice in the law courts nor places in 
the public service. They look back on all the mental toil they have 
endured, and are chagrined in discovering that in but too many m* 
stances it leads to nothing. This accounts _ mainly for the discontent 
ami restlessness which are perceptible in the rising generation.’ * 

Professor M. Williams expresses, a similar opinion — 

“ Those who are unsuccessful in gaining appointments will not tarn 
to manual labour, but remain discontented members of society and enemies 
of our Government, converting the little real education they liave received 
into an instrument to injure us by talking treason and writing seditious 
articles in native journals. ”f 

The cloud in the horizon may seem no bigger than " a man’s 
baudbut many thoughtful men fear that it is from this quar¬ 
ter that the next political storm will burst over India. The 
following warning has been given by A. P. Howell, Lsq., Under 
Secretary to the Government of India/Home Department, who 
for several years had charge of education. The following ia 
from his Report for 1870 :— 

« Looking to the rapid growth of our educational system, and to the 
enormous influence for good, or evil that a single able and well educated 
man may exercise in this country; and looking to the dense but in¬ 
flammable ignorance of the millions around us, it seems a tremendous 
experiment for the State to undertake, and in some Provinces almost 
monopolize, the direct training of whole generations above their own 
creed, and above that sense of relation to another world upon w hich 
they base all their moral obligations; and the possible evil is obviously 
growing with the system. It is true that things go smoothly and quietly, 
but this is attained by ignoring not only the inevitable results ot early 
training cm the character and the great needs of human nature, especially 
in the East, but by also ignoring the responsibility which devolves on 
the Government that assumes the entire control of direct education at 
all. If, therefore, while fanaticism is raging around, there is a oinni m 
our schools and colleges, it is an ominous and unnatural calm, of impossi¬ 
ble continuance, the calm of the centre of the cyclone. 1 

Like gamblers in a lottery, all the young men who enter 
College hope to he successful. Notwithstanding the repeated 
warnings given, as Sir !R. Temple remarks, “ thousands persist 
in embarking in the same course.” The remedy must come 
largely from Government. 

One difficulty is that the action will be misinterpreted, vv hen 
Sir George Campbell sought to promote a knowledge of land- 


# Quoted in Fortnightly Keviau', SepL 1878, 
f Modern India, p. 175. 






SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. . 

ary'cymg', &c. in Bengal, lie was caricatured by the 
‘ (mr Patrika. To improve the poor Bengali phyrijve, be wished 
to encourage gymnastic exercises among students, The Moon'hed~ 
cibad Patrika saw iu this a deep-laid, crafty design ~ 

“ All the pupils of Berhampore College spend the afternoon in wrestbiig 
.arid other gymnastic exercises. They then return to their homes arid eat 
a little, then lie down and sleep like dead people until morning, when they 
wake up with stiff limbs. The time for midiug is wasted in this way* 
Chojba Srijjukto (Tfieufcenarit-Govarnor) is not wanting in artfulness. He 
has devised many methods to ‘ oat the head’of the higher Bengali learning : 
though this may nob be Ids design, this is the fruit which will result/’ 
Quoted in Indian Mirror , 1st May, 1873. 

Sir Charles Turner, Chief Justice of Madras, not long- ago, 
considered the recent increase of small Government Colleges in 
South India as a mistake even in an educational point of view. 
The Americans condemn them by the expressive phrase “ one- 
horse .Universities,” Some of the principal Missions in S‘>uth 
India have wisely united in the (t Madras Christian College,” 
Government might gradually reduce the number of its General 
Colleges. 

Although the ignorant multitude may think that we have 
only selfish motives in such a course, it seems possible, by de¬ 
grees, to convince the influential classes that the higher educa¬ 
tion should be limited even for their own benefit. At present 
petty shopkeepers, peons, and domestic servants, are making 
great efforts to get an English education for some of their child¬ 
ren in the hope that they will obtain Government appointments. 
u in England/’ said the late Bishop Mil man, “ such youths would 
with satisfaction to themselves and benefit to the community, 
look forward to an honest life of handicraft work, to be bakers, 
carpenters, tailors, labourers, and workers in some shape or 
other; here they wish to live by their wits. It is a simple im¬ 
possibility.’ 3 

Even when such men succeed, it is not politically an advan¬ 
tage. Sometimes a civilian takes a fancy to educate the son 
of* a low caste servant, and afterwards to promote him in his 
district. There is a native proverb, “ When the low caste is 
exalted, the umbrella must be borne even at midnight.” We have 
ourselves a proverb about setting beggars on horseback. 

While the writer is most strongly opposed to caste, and 
while it is admitted that a so-called low-caste of ability and 
high character deserves to rise, yet lie thinks it better that 
we should leave things to their natural course- By this the 
supply would be more limited, and Government offices, as a 
rule, would fall to the middle and upper classes. 

There is another argument which will come home with 



PROMOTION OP LOYALTY, 

?md force. According’ to the laws of Hindu society, evm 
obsessing any means, is bound to provide for all his rela¬ 
tives. There is no doubt that, this has its good features, and. 
prevents a great amount of wretchedness; but if is also fre¬ 
quently abused. Versons who can thus obtain the necessaries 
of life without labour are tempted to indolence. As the Friend 
of India remarks — 

“ There is scarcely a nirirritjcl man in the country who has not some 
of his own or his wife’s kindred dependent on his bounty. These lie 
cannot shake of; and they will seldom drop off themselves, but will 
continue to draw nourishment from his labour while a single meal of 
rice remains in the house. In the support of these indolent drones his 
substance is wasted and his debts inemnsed.” 

There is a rising feeling among the more enlightened against 
this system, a growing desire to shake off such “indolent 
drones/’ But our present educational policy tends to multiply 
them, and the burden will become more and more .intolerable, 
unless means are devised for their diminution. 

Another pernicious effect:has 'been the “ plague of lawyers,” 
which has been compared to a plague of locusts. Professor 
Williams says, “ One crying evil requires immediate redress, 
A limit should be put by law to the increase of native 
pleaders ” 

The Hindu Patriot thus speaks of the practices of some of 
the pleaders in Bengal:— 

‘’Not content with the amount of - work they get in the usual exorcise 
of their professional vocation, these pleaders it appears encourage every 
officer of the Court, down to the lowest?’ peon, to ‘ tout’ for them, pay. 
mg so high as fifty per cent, for their unhallowed gains! The Natives 
of Bengal are called ‘ litigiouswe should like to see a community 
that could remain uncontaminated when such influences are brought to 
bear upon its passions. Commercial men tell ns that demands are sure 
to create supplies. If that l>e the case, why should we wonder if perjury 
and forgery flourish among us, when wo have a Court, all the* officers 
of which are constantly tempting people to plunge into law-suite either 
to ruin an enemy, disable a rival, or extort money from a rich and peace¬ 
ful neighbour ?"—February 10, 1802. 

4. Agricultural and Technical .Education should receive much 
more attention. 

Our present system throws the whole stream of educated men 
into the narrow channels of Government employ and law, with 
the unfortuuate results already pointed out. The current should 
he diverted, where it will fructify, instead of causing unwholesome 
swamps. Professor Williams says 

“ X believe the defects of our present system are beginning to be acknow¬ 
ledged. jMany think we shall be wiser to educate the generality of natives 
in their professions and callings rather than above them—-to make a. good 




fitly give higher forms-of education in exceptional cases.’ 
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So much space has already been devoted to Agricultural and 
Technical Education that further remarks are not required. 

Whether the people will ever become thoroughly reconciled to 
our rule is uncertain. It is our duty, however, to do what we 
can to promote their welfare, whatever may be the result. 


Singing. 


Currie, one of the best English writers oil education remarks : 
Every good song which is made familiar to a school is a 
pleasant and powerful source of influence over a large number 
in behalf of the virt ue or sentiment which it embodies.” 

Laurie shows how it is ancillary to other branches of instruc¬ 


tion 


‘'Bat. Music is not only in itself a direct moral agency and a medium 
for direct moral teaching $ it is also the best auxiliary to the other moral 
ami religious instruction of the school, because it repeats what has been 
.already conveyed in a dogmatic or illustrative form, arul it does so with 
melodious and grateful associations, which suggest, if they do not reveal, 
the inner harmony of tho spiritual life. Nay more, may we not say that 
the 'MU8ic.nl utterance of a sentiment suggests to the young mind the 
fundamental union of goodness, truth, and beauty---an union dimly appre¬ 
hended it may be, but perhaps none the less deeply felt ? If this be so, 
there are tho beginnings of a time culture in school-music.”f 

India has its popular songs, but they are generally either' 
corrupting or superstitious. Mr. Long says of Bengali songs : 
* The Bengali songs do not inculcate the love of wine, or like 
the Scotch, the love of war, but are devoted to Venus and the 
popular deities ; they are filthy and poll uting .”t 

The Indian Mirror bears similar testimony:— 

« Ts there no patriot to sing the glories of his country, the wrongs of his 
mother-land P No poet to paint in words the lilies of the field? Alas ! no. 
Wherever you go, you are tired of hearing these wretched lo ve songs which 
corrupt the young’ the grown-up and the old. The dancing girl, the music 
roster, the lover of music, whoever that, is known to sing, will be found to 
touch the same chord. Nor is any other sort of music felt generally 
desirable.” 1 0 March, 1873. 

Besides inculcating truthfulness, honesty, family affection, 
kindness fco all, &<?., there might be songs about daily work. 
There is an English song, “ Weave, brothers, weave” Corres¬ 
ponding songs are required for India, for gardeners drawing 
water, "for boys driving cattle home, for women weeding, harvest 
songs, wedding songs, &c» 


* Modern Tndia, P* 175. 
f Primary Education, pp. 123, 124. 

J Bengal Records, No, XXX11, p* xlviu- 





popular Native tunes. 


W'g'peater services could be rendered to the cause of 
iya India than good collections of vernacular ' songs, set. to 
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Geography, History, &a 


Macaulay says in his Education Minutes— 

“ The importance of Geography is very great indeed. I am nos sure that 
it is not of all studios that which is most likely to open the mind ot’ a 
Native of India.” 

it i$ well known that the Hindus have no History properly so 
called. “The very word/* (says professor Cowell, Mias no 
corresponding Indian expression. The idlest legend has passed 
current as readily as the most authentic fact, oay, more readily, 
because it is more likely to charm the imagination; and, in this 
phase of the mind, imagination and feeling supply the only proof 
which is needed to win the belief of the audience.”* 

The study of history is valuable as a corrective to this state of 
things. The history of India, properly written, would tend to 
promote good feeling between the two races, and inspire loyalty 
towards our Gove ruin cut. The recent work by Dr. Hunter, 
which has not yet reached this country, will probably supply this 
desideratum. 


Illustrations. 


Moseley remarks 

ft The teaching power of pictures, not only for infants but for elder 
children, is not, I think, duly appreciated. If the reading lesson books 
were profusely illustrated with prints of the inhabitants of different 
countries, then- dwellings, the' characteristic forms of vegetation, <fcc M nncl 
generally of such object* as are usually pictured in books of travel, and if 
the historical parts of the book were illustrated on a similar principle, and 
so of every other subject, (manufacturing processes for instance), the effect 
upon our schools would, I think, well repay any cost, which it might 
create/’ 

The people are fond of* pictures. Marshrnan says of the early 
productions of the Bengali press : u Many of these works have 
been accompanied with plates, which add an amazing value to 
them in the opinion of the majority of native readers and pur¬ 
chasers.^ 

Most of tho Government School-Books in India are entirely 
without illustrations. Some of the Government Vernacular 
School-Books have a few hideous woodcuts. The Marathi Series 
of the Bombay Government have some which are on ly a shade bet¬ 
ter, as those in the First Book; while a few, probably supplied by 


* Inaugural Lecture, p. 11. . 
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bhool of Arts, are moderately good. The Punjab Crflit 
'ea, illustrated bv Mrs. Steel and Mr. Kipling, far surpass any 
others for artistic skill. 

Tsvo kinds of illustrations are required—small woodcuts for 
books and large pictures to exhibit to classes. 

Woodcuts for books should be small in si»e, for economy of 
space; but they should be as clear and accurate as possible. 
Perspective and backgrounds are generally not understood by the 
common people. In their own books the illustrations are often 
little more than outlines. A. little shading may be added, but 
not much. Printing has to be taken into account, it is far 
more difficult to bring out woodcuts clearly than ordinary letter- 
press. In the vernacular editions this has to be considered. 

The original woodcuts should be from the best photographs, 
where available, and executed in the first style of art. This would 
involve some expense at first, but electrotypes could be supplied 
to all parts of India at very low rates. The cost, on the whole, 
would be much less than engraving blocks at each of the Presi¬ 
dencies, while the workmanship would be far superior. 

The subjects for woodcuts will readily suggest themselves. 
It may only be mentioned that the physical features, the eth¬ 
nology, and remarkable buildings of India should receive special 
attention. 

Some large coloured illustrations to explain lessons in science 
and the arts would be valuable, and compensate, to some extent, 
for the want of apparatus. Where the school bouses are good, 
they may be hung up ou the walls. In village schools, where 
they could nob thus be protected from the wind and dust, they 
might he kept in a portfolio. Only a few would require to bo 
specially prepared for India. A selection from those available 
at home would answer most purposes. 

REVIEW OF THE GOVERNMENT 
READING BOOKS. 

In judging of any work it is necessary to have some standard 
by which to try it. The foregoing lengthy remarks are intended 
to show what School-Books, suited to the requirements of the 
country, should include. Before noticing briefly the different 
Government Series, it maybe well to give the following re¬ 
marks by the Rev. C. W. Forman :— 

“ There are few tasks more difficult than the preparation of a series of 
English Headers which will give general Hatisftiction * one reason of which 
difficulty no doubt is the fact that so many important, principles have to be 
kept in mind and consistently carried out in their preparation :— 

1 . The lessons must be properly graduated. 

2. They should be interesting to the pupils. 






ENGLISH SERIES. 

• should bo inBtrucfcive. 

»' should he adapted to draw out the reflective power of t-lic pupils. 
They should be adapted to exert a wholesome influence on their morale 
ivnd manners. 

JSTo two compilers would probably quite agree us to the relative import¬ 
ance of each of these principles, and some would exalt one to the great 
deorunent of the others. * 

Another consideration to be kept in view is that all the School- 
Books were compiled under disadvantageous circumstances. 
The Madras School-Book Committee expressed the following 
opinion with reference to the work :— 

“ It is obviously desirable that- the whole should be prepared on n regular 
plan, and this can be attained only by their being all compiled by one 
person or by several persons working under the immediate supervision of 
h responsible editor. If the work is entrusted, as we recommend, to one or 
several officers of the Educational Department, the gentlemen selected for 
this duty should, in our opinion, be relieved of all their ordinary avocations, 
and be prohibited from engaging in any other work, such as University or 
General Test Examinations, Wo have no faith in work done at odd mo¬ 
ments by gentlemen jaded with teaching or examining.”f 

The compilers of the books, instead of being set free f rom 
other work, had to go on with their duties as usual, For this the 
Government-—-not the authors—-is responsible, 

Most of the Series are incomplete, but there is sufficient in 
each case to judge of the plan. 

The sole object in pointing out apparent defects is to show the 
need of a Series more worthy of the Government of India, and 
better suited to the wants of this great empire. At the same 
time, it is cheerfully admitted that each Series has some good 
features and may be examined with profit. Excellence, as a 
rule, is attainable only by a succession of failures. 

English Series. 

1. Disparity of size .—This is, perhaps, the first thing that 
strikes a person who- has the books before him. For purposes 
of comparison, pages are reduced to about the same size, and 
Nelson's Royal Readers are added. 

Nos. of Series. 

14 n. III. IT. T, vx 

Nos. of Pages, 12mo, 

416 
#63 


Royal Readers 

... 28 

56 

1)4 

192 

288 

Bengal 

... C>4 

80 

78 

98 

131 

Punjab 

. ... 105 

123 

122 

76 


Bombay 

... 26 

90 § 

177 



Madras 

... 80 

263 

248 

309 

400 


* Report of Punjab School-Book Committee, p. 10. 
t Report of Madras School-Book Committee, p. 23> 
t First Book or Primer. § la two Parts- 

15 
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larger size of the Madras Series is explained by t|tytla#s- 
exercises and notes appended. vLj | 

ill be seen that while there is a graduation in^nf b£ofj 
■Vs Readers, this is generally wanting in the Indian Series. 
Punjab Prime!' contains exercises on the sequence of lenses, 
direct and indirect narrative, treated of in Hints on the Study 
of English, prepared for University students by Messrs. Rowe 
and Webb. 

Each Director naturally takes his own Series of Readers as his 
standard. Hence, when any books, graduated like those at home, 
are used in aided schools, there is great confusion,—one Inspector 
requiring so much, another a different quantity. 

2. Defective Elementary Teaching. —In this respect the Ben¬ 
gal Series is the most antiquated. True, it gives introductory 
lessons on the straight and curved lines; but they are followed 
by the letters, capital and small, with ba, be, bi, &c. bln, ble, bli, 
&c. ab, eb, ib, &c.,—a system long ago exploded. 

The Punjab Primer gives capital and small letters in no larger 
type than the body of the book, and there is little or no gradua¬ 
tion of sounds in the subsequent lessons, diphthongs and joined 
consonants being mixed together without classification. The 
book contains, however, some excellent lessons in grammatical 
construction. 

The Bombay Primer begins, as usual, with the alphabet, but 
it is given in large characters. The lessons which follow are 
partly graduated, although they might be considerably improved 
in this respect. 

The Madras First Boole is the only one which adopts the im¬ 
proved system of teaching a few letters at a time and using them 
in words. So far as reading is concerned, there is not much 
skill displayed. Diphthongs and joined consonants are introduced 
at an early stage without order. Still, the book has some ex¬ 
cellent points, 

3. Unskilful arrangement of lessons in Science or their absence.— 
In teaching natural history, a commencement should be made 
at home, and the circle gradually widened. The selections 
should also be as far as possible typical. The following are the 
titles of some lessons in the Bengal Series :— 


First Book. 
« Cow 
Ass 
Cat 
Dog 

There are 


Second Book. 

Calf 

Bear 

Cat 

Jackal 

three lessons on the 


Little attention is paid to widening the circle. 


Third Book, Fourth Book. 
Horse Sheep 

Bear White Bear 

Buffalo Camel 

Dog Fox 

Bear, and none on the Lion, 


i. LefiBoman 
in the Second 

and Third Readers. The Second Reader has a lesson on the 
Rabbit, closely allied to the .Hare, while other interesting animals 
are entirely overlooked. 

The omission of Scientific lessons is another defect. The 
Compilers of the Madras Series had the following instructions 
for their guidance 

ft The main object in all the Reading Rooks should be to teaoli the 
pupil the English Language, and to give him at the same time a taste for 
reading. We consider it of great importance that the subject matter of the 
lessons should be attractive and interesting, and the subjects which seem 
to ns most suitable are anecdotes, biographies, travels, and natural history. 
If such subjects as morality, the lavrs of health, political economy, and 
physical science are introduced at all, it should be, we think, verv sparingly. 
Descriptions of machinery and chemical processes seem to us altogether out 
of place in such books.” 

The above is a relic of the times when Literature reigned 
supreme in India. 

A boy might go over the six Bengal Readers and not know 
that such a thing existed as a telescope, a.microscope, or m 
electric telegraph. The Madras Series allots 7 lines to the steam 
engine and 61 pages to the Adventures of Ulysses. The terms teles¬ 
cope and electric telegraph occur, bat there is no account of them. 
To use the words of the Madras Mail , not one of the books will 
tell the reader “ why an apple falls to the ground, what is the 
meaning of a burning stick, or what the suu- means by occasionally 
disappearing at inconvenient times.” The Bengal Series is the 
only one which mentions that such a tiling exists as a printing 
press. 

There are, however, a few lessons on natural phenomena and 
modern inventions; as on Rain, in the Madras Fourth Reader, 
and on Glass, Railroads, and Telegraphs, in the Punjab Secmd 
Reader, 

4. Neglect of the “material” vjell-being of the people. 

Professors of Literature may not think of anything beyond 
their own sphere, but most persons will consider that education 
should seek to raise its recipients physically and socially as well 
as intellectually. 

Justice Cunningham has been quoted on the importance oil a. 
knowledge of the laws of health. Neither the Punjab nor the 
Bombay Series contains a single lesson on the subject The 
Madras Series has two lessons in.the Third Reader. The Bengal 
Series gives several in different books. 

It maybe objected that there is a Sanitary Primer, u issued 
with the authority of the Government of India.” While it 



EXISTING DEFECTS. 

defects are found in the Punjab Serief 
the Wolf, and the Hare are given both 
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ins much useful matter, it is not- simple enough for _ 

though very full on some points, others receive little atien- 
Bufc the great bulk of children at school will not- read 
separate treatises on the subject. Lessons suitable to different 
stages should be included in the Beading Books, Borne children 
never get beyond the Primer. Even this might contain sentences 
like the following : 11 Filth is the mother of sickness” ; f< Vac¬ 
cination keeps away small-pox/’ 1 f ‘ Healthy Homes and how to 
make them/* <( Plow to keep away Fever,” &e., might form 
topics in the more advanced books. 

The need Of thrift, the universal tendency to run into debt, 
the extravagant expenditure at marriages and funerals, are sub¬ 
jects completely ignored. So also, with one or two slight ex¬ 
ceptions, is every thing regarding the elevation of women. 

5. A few lessons contain defective moral teaching , 

Most of the Readers have an excellent moral tone; but some 
exceptional lessons may be noticed, all found in one book. The 
Madras Second Reader contains a few stories with pert sayings, 
which had better be omitted. A boy is asked by his father what 
he had learned at school. “ What I have learned,” said he, " is 
that at that school I shall learn nothing.” (p, 3.) When a 
gentleman told a strong, and healthy beggar that it was shame¬ 
ful for him to beg instead of work, it. is said, u The beggar, look¬ 
ing scornfully at the gentleman, said: *1 asked you for charity, 
not for advice/ and so turned away.” p. 29, No good end can 
be gained by such lessons. 

Rut it is the Punjab First Reader to which reference is made. 
Some stories are frivolous, with pert sayings somewhat like the 
above. The following extract is a specimen :— 

“ A little while after, the master again called out to the servant, ‘ Put 
out the light/ The servant said ‘ Shut your eyes, master, and cover your 
face, then it will be dark enough/ 

“ Once more the master called out, 1 Shut the door, will you P* The 
servant replied, ‘ Two things, master, I have done, do you be pleased 
now to do one/” p. 8. 

Some of the stories are outrageously absurd. An outline of 
one, “ The Valiant Potter,” may be given as an example. 

A potter at night, mistaking a tiger for his donkey, beat 
it, got on its back, made it carry him to his house and then 
tia it to a tree. The Raja hearing of the potter’s exploit, 
made him a general, and ordered him to attack an army in¬ 
vading the country. The Raja, at the same time, seal, him 
a splendid charger. The potter, who had never been on horse¬ 
back in his life, was terrified, but his wife tied him firmly 
to the animal. When let loose, the horse galloped towards 
the enemy. The potter tried to free himself by seizing a 
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frnyati tree, but it came up by the roots. When 
in the camp saw him flying across the country, tearing 
up frecs in his rage, they were panic stricken and fled. The 
potter walked home,* afraid to ride, and the Raja raised him 
to higher honours than ever. 

Several of the stories illustrate “overcoming by deceit.” 
Thus, a king, a great tyrant, once in disguise asked a man 
what sort of king he had. The answer was, “ He is a great 
tyrant.” The king then said, “Do you know who I am V 3 He 
answered, “ No.” The king said, “I am the Sultan of this 
land. 0 Then the man trembled, and asked, “ Do yon know w ho 
I am V 3 the king replied, “ I do not/' He, said, “ I am the 
son of a certain merchant. Three days in every month I become 
mad. To-day is one of these days. 0 The king laughed, and said 
nothing further to him. 

About half the volume is occupied with such stories. 

Except kindness to animals the moral teaching of the other 
Punjab Readers is almost nil; but they do not appear to con¬ 
tain anything objectionable. 

6. Some of the books are purely secular. 

This 1ms already been noticed at such length, that only a very 
brief summary is necessary. The Bengal and Bombay Series 
contain, in fair amount, the great duties dt Natural Religion. 
This applies in some measure to the Madras Fourth and Fifth 
Headers. The Madras Headers I —III. and the whole of the 
Punjab . Readers * are almost or altogether purely secular. 

7. Want, of adaptation to India .—This defect, of which Lord 
Northbrook complained, still exists to a considerable extent. 
It arises from the use. of the scissors instead of the-pm. Clippings 
from English and American School-Books do not meet all the 
wants of the case. .No doubt a large number of excellent lessons 
may be supplied in this way ; but others ought to be original. The 
difficulty is to get a man competent in every respect to w'rite lessons. 
An attempt will be made to show' how this may be overcome. 

Vernacular School Books, 

The great bulk of the children under instruction are in verna¬ 
cular schools. Hence the text-books used in them are still 
more important than those in English. The writer has had, in 
several cases, lists of the lessons made out and a few of tlieyi 
translated; but he cannot venture to criticise them with the 
same freedom as if they were in his own language. Still, a few 
remarks may be offered, and some opinions quoted. 


* Cue reference to God in the Punjab Second Koachr, at page IS, was overlooked 
in the previous notice‘at page 82. 





REVIEW OF THE GOVERNMENT READING ROOKS. 

cyfguli.—The Rev. K. S. Macdonald says, u I think th 
fd^lvdant room for improvement even on the Bodhodayas, Chant - 

pah, Khotomalas , of our very beat teachers.There are no 

pictorial illustrations in most.of them, or, if*there are, they are of 
the most execrable description.”* The Sunday Mirror' notices 
other defects still more serious :—: 

“ We decidedly object to the iono of the Bengali primers used in our 
Schools, We are worry to sav these books totally eschew the religious 
sanctions of morality, so ranch so that the word God is not to he found in 
their pages. It follows from this that boys of live to eight years of age are 
kept ia woeful ignorance of such, a Being as God ; and strange to say.it ia 
these books which are used as texts wherever the Bengali language ia 
taught.” Jan. 4th, 1880. 

The morality taught in them is simply worldly prudence. The 
following extracts are from the Primers :— 

“ Nobin, yesterday you abused Bimbon when going home. Yon are 
young. You do not know that it is not good to abuse any one. If you 
abuse any person, I will tell everybody, and no one will speak to you/' 

“ Always speak the truth. Every one likes him who speaks the truth. 
Nobody likes him who tells lies. Every one dislikes him. Bo not there¬ 
fore tell a lie at any time.” 

The Jjodhoday, to which Mr. Macdonald refers, is based on 
° The Rudiments of .-Knowledge,” published by Messrs. Chambers, 
but the Bengali translation is mutilated as described below. 

The original contains the following - 

“The Bible is the word of God, which has been given to us for our 
instruction ; and if we read and study it with a humble heart, we shall 
learn what have been the works of the great Creator, arid how kind He’ 
has been to the children of men,” 


The original contains 


The above is omitted in the Bengali, 
the following:— 

" It i3 our duty to love God and to pray to him, and thank him for 
all his mercies.” 

This also has been omitted. The original contains the 
•following :— 

“When a body is dead, all its life is gone. It cannot see or. fool, or 
wove; it is an inanimate object, and is so unpleasing to look upon, that 
it is buried in the ground, where it rots into dost, and is no more 
seen on earth. Bid aUhomfh the hocUei of mankind die a%d are buried, 
they have souls which live for ever, and which are given wp to God who 
gave them.” 

The passage in italics, referring to a future state, has been 
omitted . The translation merely states that the body is buried 
or burned oil the funeral pile. The original contains the 
following:— 


* Indian Evangelical Review, July, 1880. 





VERNACULAR SCHOOL fcOOKS, 

are called rational or reasoning beings, in consequence 1 
.funds to reflect on what they see ancl do. They are also wiled 
responsible or atcoimtable beings, because they have souls, which are ac¬ 
countable to God for actions done during life. But none of the lower 
animals are rational or accountable beings. They have not souls to be 
accountable, nor minds capable of thinking. They do not know right 
from wrong. When a boast, dies it perishes for ever.” 

The above clearly pbints out the distinction between men 
and brutes. The latter perish tor ever at death; the former 
have souls and are responsible beings. The whole passage 
has been omitted* 

It will be seen that the author has deliberately struck out 
the injunction to worship God ; the• moral' teaching has no 
reference to God’s will, .but simply to what people around 
would think or do ; all passages teaching the immortality of 
the soul, the responsibility of man and the difference between 
him and the brutes that perish, have been omitted. Strange 
to say, such books are used in some Mission Schools. 

Hliidl.—The writer has not been able lately to examine the 
School-Books in this language. Those he did look at a few years 
ago did not strike him very favourably. The. Primer represented 
the English spelling Books of last century. 'The adaptation of 
“ The Rudiments of Knowledge” had woodcuts of the class des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Macdohald. ^ 

Mil—For beauty of illustration, there is no Vernacular Series 
in India equal to that in Urdu, published by the Punjab Director. 
The Primer , however, is on the most antiquated model. It is to 
be hoped that the moral and religious teaching is better than in 
the Punjab English Series. 

Gujarati.—This Series, published by the Bombay Educational 
Department consists of seven books. The first remark about 
them is that they are carefully graduated as to size—a simple 
and obvious matter apparently, but one which has been greatly 
neglected. Another good feature is, that following improved 
methods at homo, only two or three letters are taught at a time. 
Through the kindness of the Rev. G. T. Rea, Surat, the writer 
was favoured with a list of the lessons.. The characteristic feature 
of the Series is that the compiler had India and its wants in view. 
The books do not simply contain lessons which would be equally 
applicable to any country on the face of the earth. Thus there 
are lessons on female education, marriage customs, almsgiving, 
bribery, astrology, superstitious beliefs &c. in addition to those 
of a general character. The books are thus noticed in the Report 
of the Bombay School-Book Committee:— 

“ For graduation, matter, composi tion and style, they are excellent, and 
in every respect adapted to the work of native education. Many of the 
pieces which they contain are original, and they are always presented to* 




KEVTEW OF THE GOVERNMENT BEADING BOOKS. 

^ „JUr irora an Indian point of view, They have an extensive 
i®3Mgq*b and convey much useful arid important information on common 
Injects. They are altogether xmo'bjecfcionaWe on the-score of morality ; 
mill the lessons* which they convey in this direction are judiciously intro¬ 
duced., and point to the cliaractor and will of God and the well-being or 
man as Hie basis of morality.” p. 2. 

Still, prepared Dearly a quarter of a century ago, some changes 
are necessary, and good illustrations would be a great improve* 

Marathi— This Series, also published by the Bombay Director, 
consists of six books, the last forming a volume of 470 pp. Octavo. 
J. 8, Haig, Esq,, of Ahmed nuggar, has kindly favoured the 
writer with a list of the lessons, and a few remarks on their 
general character. It is inferior to the Gujarati Series in teach- 
ing the elements ; and there is less adaptation to India in the 
lessons. Mr. Haig thus characterises them 

“Tho moral teaching is good as far as it goes, hut it might have been 
more direct and more decided generally. God is frequently referred to. 
He is called the Creator, Preserver, Ac. and it is also stated, but it 
seems to me almost casually, that he hates sin and wrong. Hr. Wilson 
used to say that pantheism was taught in some of the pieces of poetry; 
Major Candy stoutly domed this. Still, taken as a whole, the books are 
good and healthy/’ 

A voiu of pantheism runs through a great part of Indian 
literature. “ The One without a second," sometimes used to 
teach God’s unity, is undoubtedly pantheistic in its origin. 

Tamil.—A new Series in this language has been commenced. 
The First Reader consists of two parts. Part I. has 104 pages ; 
Part II. has 122 pages. A First Reader containing 226 pages 
is absurd. The Indian plan of teaching reading and writing 
together is excellent. In this case a beginning should be 
made with the letters simplest; in form, and vowel combinations 
should be avoided. No attention is paid to this, and the 
first page contains some of the letters most complicated in 
shape. But the book has the modern system of not teach¬ 
ing all the alphabet at once. The lessons, as a rule, are 
purely secular, though the last of them, on numbers, begins 
with *“ There is only one God, the Creator and Preserver of 
all ■ things/* 

The Second Part of the First Reader contains some excellent 
lessons, one of which has been translated. (See page 88.) 

The Second Reader contains some lessons too difficult for the 
stage at which it should be used, e. g. on the steam engine 
and electric telegraph. Several of the stories are taken from 
Native books, and might be exchanged with advantage for 
others. 



NEW READING BOOSTS# 

ABATION OF A. NEW SERIES OF READERS^ 

great object of the foregoing remarks is to show the 
urgent necessity which exists for a complete Series of Reading 
Books, adapted to lgdia, and including the latest educational 
improvements. The authors of existing books may regard them 
with paternal complacency, bub the cold eye of a stranger will 
see defects unobserved by them. Failure was inevitable under 
the circumstances. It was predicted by the .Madras behoof* 
Book Committee before a single volume was compiled. 

It is a trite remark that nothing very valuable is §> be 
obtained without great, labour. To secure an Educational bones 
worthy of India, corresponding efforts must be employed. Iho 
work ’ cannot be executed by men burdened with numerous 
other engagements. The undivided attention for three years 
of one of the ablest officers in India is necessary, 

The preparation of an Educational Senes is somewhat like 
designing a, large magnificent building. Unity is essential. 
It would never do to assign one wing to one architect, and 
another to another. There must be one presiding mind. At 
the same time, the architect would employ subordinates to work 
out details, each according to bis capacity. 

Bow to make education in India as effectual as possible 
iu promoting the material, intellectual, social, moral and reli¬ 
gious elevation of the people is a problem of the greatest 
difficulty. 

In any one attempting to solve it, several qualifications are 

necessary. 

1. He should have a thorough knowledge of the country. 

2. He should have sympathy with its inhabitants. 

3. He should be able to use his pen. 

4. He should bo abreast of the times. 

f>. He should have sound judgment. 

6. He should not be a sceptic. 

There is no man probably who combines so many of the 
qualifications as Dr. Hunter. He says in his lectures; “ i had 
the good fortune, in my youth, to work during two years m 
the laboratory of the greatest agricultural chemist oh that 
day/'’ From .his recent compilation of the Gazettes of India, 
he has had unrivalled opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the country; his lectures ou England’# Work in India 
show how correctly he estimates the wants of the people; the 
highest literary journals have borne testimony to his graphic 
and felicitous pen. He should be Chief Editor, securing the 
best assistance in each department. 

Bub-editors, practically acquainted with education and accuse 
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to write for children, would adapt the more elei 
Jegadus to tl*e intelligence of the readers. 

Preliminary Survey. 



Even before an orah'er like Dr. Hunter should■ attempt the 
work, six months should be spent in visiting every Province 
of India, and personally inspecting representative schools of 
each class, village and city. He should see good, medium, 
and inferior specimens. The average number of pupils in 
each, with their ages, the occupations of their parents, and 
the time they usually remain in school, should be ascertained. 
The studies of each class, with the time devoted to each sub¬ 
ject, should be noted. Specimens should be obtained of all 
the text-books; school buildings and school furniture should 
be inspected. Translations of the vernacular books should be 
made where necessary. In each language a competent scholar 
should bo appointed to examine the Native literature and trans¬ 
late stories which might be included with advantage in the 
Beading Books. While many are objectionable for one reason 
or another, there are others of singular beauty and high moral 
tone. 

The Editor would learn a great deal by intercourse with 
educational officers, and would be able to discuss with them 
his plans. In addition, he should obtain in each Province 
a Memorandum from the Director of Public Instruction, con¬ 
taining liis remarks on the existing state of education, with 
his suggestions for its improvement. Similar papers for each 
language, prepared independently, should be furnished by at- 
least one European Inspector and one Native Deputy Inspector. 

Three sets of Headers a,re required. 

1. A Vernacular Scries for Village Schools . Hero the lessons 
should be drawn largely from rural life, and agricultural im¬ 
provement should receive considerable attention. 

2. A Vernacular $ cries for Town Schools , Manufactures 
should in these take the place of agriculture, although other 
subjects would also be included. 

Both the foregoing should be prepared .in English and after¬ 
wards translated, with the necessary modifications, into the 
different vernaculars. 

8. An English School Series . This might rise from the elements 
up to the Matriculation Standard. In England two sets of 
Beading Books are now generally, required to be used in schools. 
Two might be prepared for India. 

The foregoing would be sufficient to demand all his attention. 
Books for the university courses must be chosen by the author¬ 
ities of each. 
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ove three classes of Schools should receive special 
ton daring the preliminary survey. 

Peoceduee at Homis. 

The Editor should next spend about six mouths in visiting 
same of the best Schools in Britain, on the Continent of Europe, 
and in the United States. Much would be gained if the Indian 
ryot could be induced to follow the example of the thrifty 
French peasant. It has been remarked that, under M. Durny, 
special attention was given by the educational department to 
agriculture and the subjects Connected with the daily life of 
a peasant. Valuable information would thus be obtained about 
educational plans; experienced men could be consulted on 
doubtful points, and specimens of school-books, &c. might be 
collected. The United States, with fifty millions of inhabitants, 
may now be called “Greater Britain.’" The expenditure on 
education is very liberal, aud many of the school-books are 
excellent. The Bureau of the Commissioner of Education at 
Washington is a treasury of information on the subject, 

Having thus gathered materials aud suggestions from all 
quarters, the preparation of the Series might- be commenced. 

The books necessary for each grade of schools, with their size, 
would require to be considered. The allotment of space to each 
subject, and the periods at which it should be taken up, would 
bo a very difficult question. Here consultation with different 
scientific men and others would be specially necessary. Officers 
connected with the “ Science and Art Department"" could give 
valuable advice. 

The best writers for children, might be employed on the ele¬ 
mentary lessons. Scientific men, distinguished both for their 
attainments and power of conveying knowledge in a simple 
form, should bo engaged, each to prepare a series of lessons on 
his special subject. Where this could not be done, they might 
at least revise those prepared. 

One great advantage of having Dr. Hunter as Editor is that 
he could write an admirable series of lessons specially adapted 

to India. 

Illustrations by the best engravers should be provided. Elec¬ 
trotypes from them should be sent out to India, thus supplying the 
vernacular editions with what at present is a great want. 

Small editions of the books, with broad margins, should first 
be printed. Specimens should be sent out to the Indian Direc¬ 
tors for report. The remarks made should bo carefully consider¬ 
ed, and after any changes which seemed necessary had been 
made, the books might be stereotyped. The English editions 
would thus be provided. 
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principal works in till the Indian vernacular languages 
are free translations from Sanskrit originals. Tlie same course 
might be followed with School-Books. The English, prepared 
with the greatest care in the -manner previously mentioned, 
might be transfused iuto the various vernaculars by the most 
competent native scholars. To secure accuracy of idiom, there 
should be associated with each a good scholar unacquainted 
with English, 

The Madras Public Instruction Report for 1858-59 thus states 
the advantages of the above plan :—- 

“It is of more importance than it may at first sight appear that 
every Indian School-book should, be written in English in the first 
instance. It does not follow, nor is it probable, that tlie persons most 
competent to make uso of the vernacular languages will be always 
equally well qualified to •prepare a school-book or to judge of the merits 
of one when prepared. If the basis be laid.in English, the merits of 
the book can be judged of by those most qualified to form a judgment 
as regards the manner in which the subject is treated. The style of 
the translation must, of course, be left to the translator and to those 
appointed to superintend and revise his labours,” 

Some changes would, indeed, be necessary. The introductory 
lessons in the First Book, though prepared on the same principle, 
would be totally distinct. There the subject-matter must be 
made subordinate to teaching to read. 

There would be some other changes desirable. Jute, for ex- 
ample, might be specially noticed in Bengal; cotton in some 
other parts of India. The selections from native books would 
also differ. 

The objection may be raised that, translations would be some¬ 
what inferior in style to purely original works written in the 
Indian vernaculars. There would, it is allowed, be some slight 
superiority in the latter with regard to mere style, but the 
subject-matter is of vastly more importance. A man like Dr. 
Hunter, after three years* study with every possible advantage, 
could produce a Series of School-Books far better adapted to 
raise India in e very respect than a Native who has never left 
the country. 

It may be said that Dr. Hunter has not been connected 
with the Educational Department in India. One of the worst 
possible selections that could be made might be a Professor 
of English Literature from one of the Government Colleges. 
Borne such men have neither knowledge of the people nor sym¬ 
pathy with them. Their influence has already sometimes been 
disastrously felt when appointed Directors of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. Literature has been fostered in Colleges, while the masses 
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Private effort can never educate India. It may assist in the 
future as it has done in the past, but the work, must devolve 
mainly ort Government. Still, for many reasons, every encour¬ 
agement should be given to* private effort through tho Grant-in- 
aid system. The prominence it receives is one of the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the Education Despatch of 1854. The 
Indian Government, according to its avowed principles, cannot 
give a Christian education. Lord Ripon justly said at Utnritsur: 
“For myself I have always held and maintained that no education 
can be complete and thorough if it does not combine religions 
and secular education" The great advantage, of the Grant-in-aid 
system is that it solves the religious difficulty. 

There is a growing feeling that the Higher Education may 
best be left to priyafco enterprise as in England, and that Govern¬ 
ment, exclusive of Technical Education, should direct its efforts 
to the masses. The “ First Report of the General Council on 
Education in India," contains the following:— 

“Sir Donald Stewart, Commander-in-Chiof of the Army in India, and a 
member of the Council, in an admirable speech delivered at the distribution 
of prizes at the General Assembly’s College in Calcutta, strongly advocated 
the extension of National Education, nod expressed his conviction that 
‘the day is at hand when Government may, to a large extent, safely with¬ 
draw from the direct control of educational establishments. The education 
of the masses is a matter which must tax the energies and resources of the 
strongest Government to tho utmost, and higher education must therefore 
to a great extent, be left to itself. Those who want high education should 
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it. In my judgment, the money raised for educational 
... .ltd in the main, be devoted to the requirements of the masses who raise 
the funds. Though the annual education grant has now reached the very 
respectable sum of 106 lacs of rupees, it is very far from meeting the vast 
requirements of the people of this Empire, and while that state of things 
exists, we must be careful that wo do not devote an excessive portion of the 
giant lo the education of those who can very well pay for it out of their 
own pockets.’ ” p. 8. 

Although. Primary Education by Govern merit is not attended 
with so many evils as in the case of Higher Education, even here 
the Grant-in-aid system should be encouraged as far as possible. 
A Government teacher may be a Hindu, a M.uhsimmadau, or, 
what is much worse, an active propagator of Atheism like the 
one mentioned'' at page 32. Christian parents would rightly 
•prefer having their children taug’ht by a teacher of their own 
creed. Even politically this would be advantageous. 

Some of the provisions which seem necessary for fairly carrying 
out the Grant-in-aid system will be mentioned. 

3. It should not be in the power of local authorities to withhold 
Grant*-in-aid. 

It is gladly admitted that this has not been the prevailing 
practice. Still, there have been exceptions. Some educational 
officers have been notoriously sceptical, and this has, no doubt, 
influenced them. 

The Bombay Public Instruction Report for 1858-59 contains 
the following 

“153. Aided School*.—TX o grants have been made to proselytising 
schools in this Presidency, a circumstance that I cannot but look upon 
with satisfaction,” 

Johnson characterises “ proselyte” as “a bad word/’' The 
Despatch of 1854 states that Grants-in-aid should be given to 
" benevolent persons,” promoting education. A Bombay Inspec¬ 
tor thus shows that the subscribers to missions are not included 
among them:— 

“With what objects are Missionary schools founded? Do they owe 
their origin to a more spirit of philanthropy, which, though itself truly 
the offspring of Christian faith alone, yet with overflowing love and 
good will towards all men, seeks to minister to the human wants, not 
only of brethren in the faith, but of those outside the pale? And does 
it happen to carry out thus intent, the school is chosen, merely because, 
with a definite outlay, more can be effected by it than by other means P 
If this were so, the question would at once be settled, and the mission¬ 
ary subscribers would clearly fall under the category of the ‘ other bene¬ 
volent persons’ spoken of in the despatch. 

“67. But it is not so; the school is confessedly and unmistakeably 
intended as an engine pf conversion to Christianity. Indeed the most 
energetic supporters of missionary operations are generally those who 
the most uniformly disparage mere secular instruction, and who are 
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/regard it almost as an unholy thing, when nob .sanctified lr^ 
rent irveidcatixm of Christian morality and doctrine/’* 

An Inspector, not long ago, recommended the withdrawal 
of a. grant- from a Mission School on the ground that it was 
“ proselytising,” and injured a u non-proselytising” Govern¬ 
ment School. The Director of Public Instruction rightly replied 
that it would be as much a breach of u religions neutrality’’ 
to withhold a grant from a school because it was “ prosolylis- 
' -mg” as to support another because it was <f non-proselytising.” 

The above happened in the case of a European. Where Local 
Boards are composed almost entirely or entirely of -Hindus, 
some of them/it may be, bigoted, there is danger lest grants 
should be refused, on some pretext or other, to Christian 
Schools. 

Grunts-in-aid may be nominally conceded, but practically 
denied by the nature of the Bales. English Inspectors will 
scarcely believe that the following Standards were proposed in 
India, for Vernacular Schools for Grants-in-aid on the .Results 
System :— 

First (Lowest) STANBAmf 
Vernacular. 

1. Reading .—(Easy school*books), clear and intelligent. 

2. Writimj. —Legible. to dictation in fcho ordinary current hand,"with¬ 
out, grosa mistakes. 

8. Arithmetic,- of Rxile-pLThreo), sufficient for market aad. 

household purposes. 

Second (Middle) Standard. 

Vernacular. 

1. Beading. —(Advanced), and explanation. 

2. Writing. —Good and correct, to dictation. 

3. Ariikhittic.-~Gom\)\Qte. 

It is not surprising that after such rules had been in force 
for about four years, the Madras Government should have ac¬ 
knowledged that they had been “ nearly a dead letter.”;); Modi¬ 
fications have since been made, and the present Standards 
are reasonable on the whole, though a few changes might yet 
be made with advantage. 

The Grant-in-aid Rules require special safe-guards in view 
of the transfer of Education to local management. 

Primary Education is already, more or less, in the hands of 
local authorities, and past experience shows the need of caution. 

* Report for 1858-59, pp. 258, 254. 

t Report on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 1864-05, p. 111. 

J Proceedings of Madras Government, Education Department, 25th October, 
1857. 
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largely afc present according’ to the views of the - 

ifcivre officer. He may take an interest in education, and 
.money will be provided. ' Or ho may be indifferent about it, 
saving that the country requires roads, and education will be 
starved’ on account of the alleged want of funds. lllustiafcive 

cases may be lnentionod, ■. . 

Coimbatore is a town with about 80,000 inhabitants m the 
Madras Presidency. An article in the Madras Times* o stimatos 
that U0 per cent, of the total male juvenile population were under 
instruction last year. There were 2,358 boys and only o-lo girls. 
The small number of the latter, it was considered, might be partly 
due to an influential Native member of the Municipality, being 
a (< declared opponent of female education/’ 

In another city of South India, one of the first acts ot the 
Municipality after getting control of primary education, was to 
piss a rule, contravening the Educational Despatch or I o5d, 
refusing all Hvants-iu-aicl except in the case of girle.f Ihe 
entire allotment for education at present is also “ ridiculously 

aU The writer applied to the principal Directors of Public Instruc¬ 
tion for copies of their Grant-in-aid Rules. 'I'lio Bengal Director 
tli.l not make any reply, but during the early part of the year 
the writer called at his office, and saw the Presidency Inspector 
of Schools. If he understood him aright, there are nearly mty 
districts in the Lower Provinces, the Grantdp-ald Rules in each 
depending upon the local authorities. In ISv8-/9 there were 
650,1-51 pupilsin the Primary Schools, the grants to which amount¬ 
ed to Ks. 280,000 ; that is, at the rate of about / annas (1C1*) 
a head a year. But it might be a fast in one district and a feast 
in another, according to the different views of the executive 

British India 215 Districts. _ According to the 
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Bengal 


plan, there might bo 215 sets of Grant-in-aid Rules, 
each liable to change with the executive. 

If tie Grant-in-aid System is not to be a mockery, there ought 
to be- stringent Rules for its management. ‘ . 

2. The Examination Standard*, should he very dearly defined, 
and more uniform in the different Province*. _ , M - 

d’h© Rev. W. Joss, in a paper prepared for fche Bangalore Mis- 
sionary Conference, has the following remarks on this pOifft:-- 

“Too much scope is given to the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors as 
to the nature of the questions they may ask when examining classes that 

have studied the subjects prescribed for the standards of ^ Results 8ys- 
- - ' ' hi 


tern. 


E own mode o f examining aclnss and h,s own 


* October 27, 1881. 
j This Rule has since been modified. 
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excellence by which to judge the character of tho attainmerj^s 
pi)8 under examination. In consequence of this, the schools m 
Vision arc more favourably criticised and got larger grants than 
those in another where the education given is not belter, but the Inspector 
is less severe. And even in the same district tests varying in difficulty 
are applied to schools of the same standard by the Inspectors and hie 
Deputy Inspectors. 

“ There should be no scope given to the judgments of individual Ins¬ 
pectors, or at least a great deal less than is given now. Let me give one 
example. In the Fourth (Madras) Standard under the head of Arithmetic 
‘ .Easy questions in Vulgar Fractions’ is asked for. That seems definite 
enough, and yet one Inspector at least understands by. the term * Easy’ 
all questions equal in difficulty to those included in the chapters, on Frac¬ 
tions in Colonso’s shilling and large Arithmetics, ami R Smith’s shilling 
Arithmetic, which contain questions as difficult as sometimes appear on 
this subject in papers sot for a Matriculation class. These questions ni&y 
seem easy enough to the Inspector, but they arc not to those ihoy are 
examining, and they most probably would uot lie called 4 Easy’ by the 
Government,” 

Mr. Joss suggests examination papers like those issued an¬ 
nually by the War Department lor Army Schools, the use of 
examination cards, &c. 

The same difficulty is felt in England. Mr. Mundella, lately 
said in Parliament#*:-— 

’ There were frequent complaints made to the Department as to tho 
laxity of some of the Inspectors and as to the severity of others, and that 
was a source of constant trouble and anxiety to them......It was intended 

also that the chi of Inspectors of the Department should meet once a year 
at Whitehall, should there lay down a regular system for examinations in 
their respective districts, should agree upon their plans and their tests, 
and should enforce uniformity upon the Inspectors of tower rank. By that 
means it was hoped that they would attain greater efficiency all over the 
country.” 

Greater uniformity in the different Provinces iff also desirable. 
The Bombay English Primer has 2(5 pages (l2mo); the Bengal, 
64 pages; the Madras, 80 pages; the Punjab, 105 pages. 

The Indian Directors of Public Instruction might have a meet¬ 
ing to revise the Grant-in-aid Rules with as much advantage as 
the meeting of English Inspectors noticed by Mr. Mundella. 

8. Grant-in-aid Schools should be left free in the choice of 
boohs. 

Readers teaching only the great, truths of Natural Religion are 
a great advance upon Hindu and Muhammadan books, but they 
will not satisfy an earnest Christian. As already mentioned, tho 
chief argument for Grant-in-aid Schools is that they solve the 
religious difficulty. If, however, they use Government text¬ 
books, this advantage largely disappears. 

It is melancholy to see the change which has come over 
some Mission Schools since the introduction of the Grant-in-aid 
System. Madras has an “Executive Missionary Education 
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** Secondly, the standard by which all schools are judged is that laid 
down in the standing Orders for Government Schools. Wherever a 
private school deviates from a Government school in organisation, mode 
of teaching or general management, that is regarded as a defect, and 
noted accordingly. The Rules for the Middle School 'Examination have 
been framed on the supposition that the curriculum in Government 
schools is universal; and those schools which do not follow it are placed 
at a disadvantage. The Director then, in his report on the Examina¬ 
tion, draws a comparison between Government and Aided schools. The 
tendency is more and more to repress independence, and reduce all 
schools to one rigid Procrustean form after u Government model. One 
inspector lately went the length of issuing an order to the schools in 
his district to use only the Government books. In one Mission School 
the order was treated as waste-paper, but in others more respect might 
be paid to it; and the issuing of the order illustrates the tendency. 

“ 3. With reference to the present educational administration in this 
Presidency, what wo regard us the main evil is the tendency to bring 
all education activity under a hard and fast mechanical system, ami 
thus to reduce to a minimum the independence of private institutions. 
For example, Government schools axe organized with a curriculum of 
seven classes, I, II, III, Lower IV, Upper IV, V, Vb The last or high¬ 
est is prepared for the Entrance Examination of the University. All 
aided institutions are expected to be organised in exactly the same way. 
Then there are three Government examinations laid down for all schools, 
and made compulsory for Aided as well as Government institutions. The 
First Class must pass the Lower Primary Examination the second the 
Upper Primary Examination, and the Upper Fourth the Middle School 
Examination. The two Primary Examinations may be conducted by 
the Head-masters or Managers of the Schools, provided that the school 
reaches a stage higher than the examination. That is, the Head-master 
(or 'Mistress) of an Upper Primary School may conduct the Lower 
Primary Examination, or the head of a Middle; School, the Upper Primary. 
In other raises the examinations must be conducted by the Government 
Inspectors. But in all cases, the marks obtained by each pupil in each 
subject must bo sent in to the Director, and the names of those who 
pass are published in the Government Gazette l The Middle School 
Examination, again, to which all Upper Fourth Classes are subjected, 
is conducted by outside examiners appointed by the Commissioner for 
the Uucovenanted Civil Service Examinations (who is the Director of 
Public Instruction) by means of printed papers. Those who pass are 
duly published in the Gazette, and none who fail in any subject can be 
promoted to the Fifth Class without the special grace of the Director. 
Further, as if these examinations were uot enough, the Director lately 
invited aided schools to submit their Lower Fourth and Fifth Classes 
to a comparative examination with Government Schools, and to bind 
themselves to make promotions to the Upper Fourth and Sixth Classes 
according to the results. Most Mission Schools, we believe, politely 
declined the invitation. Thus, it will ho seen that the internal economy 
of even aided schools is to a very large extent taken out of the hands 
of the managers, and put into the hands of Government officials. 

44 Further, the subjects for all these examinations are prescribed by 
Government, and in many cases the very books. The standards, move* 
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place is allowed for any religious instruction, and you may understand 
the difficulty with sack high and rigid standards or making a place for 
it. .Pupils of aided schools are plainly put at a disadvantage in their 
competition with Government schools. 

“ Ifc is readily acknowledged that this organising aud centralising 
activity on the part of the Government Educational Department haw 
had some good results. Aided schools are no doubt a Very varied and 
heterogeneous class, and where the management was bad and the educa¬ 
tion unsound, the interference of Government at so many stages baa 
produced some good effect. But on really good and well managed 
schools it naturally produces a different effect. It infringes the legitimate 
freedom of managers, cramps the whole interna) economy ot the schools, 
tends to squeeze 'out religious instruction from the course, tends to 
reduce all education to one dead level, and inflicts injustice on many 
individual pupils/’ 

Where the Missionary feeling is strong* even the order to use 
only the Government books will, as mentioned above, be et treat¬ 
ed aa waste paper.” It must be confessed, however, that there 
are oases on the other side of Missionaries. using books whose 
moral aud religious* tone they strongly condemn. 

A. "Director of Public Instruction prepared a Senes of English 
School-Books from which “©very Christian allusion/’ had, to 
use his own felicitous phrase, been carefully c{ weeded,” The 
writer inquired whether it was true that the Educational Sub- 
Committee of a Mission had agreed to use them. The course 
adopted was thus justified:— 

u You are correct about what you say. The Sub-Committee have recoin- 
mended the Government books, notwithstanding the avowed plan on which 
they have been compiled. But a fair view of the reasons will I think make 
it appeal' that wo wore right. 

“1. The character of our schools has boon considerably altered (oi ours 
here at least) by the Calcutta Committee's wishing us to apply for and 
receive the Government Grant-in-aid, This, with the materials we have 
to work with, in the way of teachers, &o., compels us to adopt the same 
course of study as nearly as possible, us that followed in Government 
Schools, as we are necessarily brought into competition with the Govern¬ 
ment Schools by the inspections to winch the grant, subjects us. 

” 2. Up to the present it is only the English department, that has had a 
Christian element infused into the regular school-books, and this is by far 
the smallest part of our educational work. All the other, whether Urdu, 
Persian or Hindoo, are not only not ‘ weeded’ but full of decidedly heathen 
teaching. Even those published * hasbul hukmn’ (by command) are largely 
embued with ifc, aud with regard to those in our teaching we have to try 
&nd counteract their tendency by Bible lessons, &c.” 

It will be seen that this Educational Sub-Committee also used 
books “ full of decidedly heathen teaching” in Urdu and Hindoo, 
when Christian school-books were available* And the above, 
unfortunately, is not a solitary case. 
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'he Grant-in-aid Rules in no two Provinces are alike. 

.0 not specify books to be studied; some refer to the Govern¬ 
ment standards in which only Government Books are mentioned* 
The Madras Rules seem fair, but practically they discourage the 
use of any but Government School-Books. The Lowest Standard 
in Reading is as follows :~— 

“ To read correctly a few lines from any approved book, not previously 
studied, equal in difficulty to the First Part; of the First Book of Lesson it.” 

The “First Book of Lessons’* is a Government School-Book. 
Borne of the Deputy Inspectors insisted at first that only Govern¬ 
ment School-Books should be used, though probably this is now 
known to be a mistake. The object in mentioning the book is 
good, to show better what is required. Still, it places all other 
books at a disadvantage. The English code has the following 
First Standard for Reading:— 

f ‘To read a short paragraph from a book not confined to words of one 
syllable. 

Suppose that the Rule contained the addition “ as in Collins's 


Primer or any other approved book of equal difficulty." It la 
evident that this would greatly promote the use of the book 
named, and that other publishers might justly complain. The 
Indian Rules should be assimilated to the English, with the 
addition of the number of pages expected to be studied. In 
England, School-Books, in general, are about the same size j so 
that specification is not necessary. It has already been shown 
how Prvmcrs differ in India. 

If it is still thought necessary to name a book as a stan¬ 
dard, another of the same character, suitable for use in Christian 
schools, should also be mentioned. 

4. Mmmination questions should not he based on Government 
School-Books, 

The non-observance of this rule, though the third were conced¬ 
ed, would bo followed by the same consequence—Government 
School-Books would be largely used. Educationally it would 
also operate injuriously. One great evil in Indian schools is tho 
universal tendency to cram. The knowledge of the examinees 
would be much better tested by general questions, sufficiently 
simple, not found in the text-books. 

Some revision of the Grant-in-aid Rules, like the above, seems 
necessaiy to secure tho efficient working of the system. 

Rules for Female Education will be noticed under another head. 


TRANSFER OF EDUCATION TO LOCAL MANAGEMENT. 

While self-help and self-government should be fostered as far 
as possible, the circumstances of the case have to be taken into 
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01: all subjects with which Government lias to do} 
ition ia at once the most difficult and the most important. 
In India it is attended with peculiar dangers, while those compe¬ 
tent to direct it arc very few in number. tf They be blind leaders 
of the blind/' is a remark which may be applied with still 
greater force to this country than where it was first made. 

The nature of a people is not easily changed. One charac¬ 
teristic feature of India has been the degradation of the masses. 
For more than two thousand years the Brahmans jealously sought 
to confine all knowledge to themselves. Nor did the Muham¬ 
madan conquerors of India act very differently. Dr. Hun¬ 
ter says 

u TSTo Mughal Emperor over conceived the idea of giving public in¬ 
struction as a state duty to all his subjects. He might raise a marble 
mosque in honour of God and himself, lavish millions on a favourite 
lady’s tomb, or grant lands to learned men of his own religion ; but 
the task of educating the whole Indian people, rich and poor, of what¬ 
ever race, or caste, or creed, was never attempted.” pp. 112,113. 

In the Presidency cities and in the principal mofussil towns 
there some men with wide sympathies, interested in the educa¬ 
tion of the masses; but such are exceptional. The old ideas 
still largely prevail. Arrangements should, as far as possible, 
utilise local effort, while at the same time safeguards are applied 
where it is likely to fail. 

Four classes of Schools will bo noticed in turn. 

Middle, Class Schools. 

At present, at least, in South India, Primary Education is 
maintained from Local Funds, while Middle Class and Higher 
Education devolve upon Provincial Funds. 

The native members of the Local Boards, consisting of the 
upper classes, are warmly interested in Middle Class Schools 
which their own sons attend. The danger here is lest the 
past educational policy should be continued,—unduly foster¬ 
ing the higher education at the expense of the lower. It is 
a question whether Middle Class Schools ought not to be made 
self-supporting. At all events, great care should be taken 
that they do not receive an undue proportion of the sum avail¬ 
able for education. 

Primary Schools. 

The progress of Primary Education, as shown by statistics, 
has been more apparent than real. Numerous indigenous schools 
existed in the country before the British Government took 
up education. Of late years indigenous schools and Mission 
schools, from being placed under inspection or receiving Grants- 
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have swelled the Government Returns. But the imfcSseS 
•artel's':.i 1] uneducated* All classes of schools contain only one 
per cent, of the population. 

A few of the measures necessary under this head will he 
briefly noticed. 

1. Provision for the extension of Primary Education. Ifc 
has already been mentioned that the ignorance in which the 
lower classes have been designedly kept is one feature of 
India. They have also been neglected by several Directors 
of Public Instruction, who, themselves formerly connected with 
colleges, naturally took an interest in the higher education. 
It should, therefore, be the special duty of Government to 
watch over the education of the masses, 

bocal Boards, with the management of Primary Education 
in a District, should have at least a sufficient proportion of 
men interested in it to guard against its neglect. The chief 
Executive Officers should bo held responsible for its. extension. 
It should not be in their power to starve education by votino* 
the great bulk of the funds to other objects. 

While all Local Funds should be spent in each District;, 
Primary Education might be encouraged by a grant from Im¬ 
perial or Provincial Funds equal to the amount raised locally. 

Female infanticide was largely checked by examining the 
percentage of male and female births registered in each part of 
the country. Government might guard against the neglect of 
education in any district by requiring an annual statement of 
the percentage under instruction in each district, and distribnfc- 
ing praise or censure according to circumstances. Of course, in 
backward districts only fair progress could be expected. This 
could be shown by giving the averages in a separate table for 
several years. 

The Reports of the Directors contain, it is true, the number 
o£ scholars in each District ; but, at least in some cases, the 
percentages to the population are not given. 

2. Improvement in the quality of primary education. 

Some of the indigenous 1 schools which figure in the Govern¬ 
ment Returns are of the most wretched description. Even the 
best of them are far below what they ought to be. The following 
means are necessary : 

(1.) Provision for the train ing of teachers .—The best educated 
countries in Europe and America are the most noted for their 
Normal Schools, and their importance is beginning to be under¬ 
stood in India. The Madras Public Instruction Report for 
1879-80 contains the fallowing from Mr. Fortey, one of the 
Inspectors • 

i( Although tho results grants given to village schoolmasters encourage 
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M/^reater industry, yot the iuci. remalaa that their power of imparl 
hov,'ledge ia limired to vvliar they know, and as most of' them know 
little, their teaching power is correspondingly small. The oxily way 
to improve this state of things ia evidently to iud£fe schoolmasters, actual 
or prospective, to go through a suitable course of instruction } and this 
object will, it is hoped, be accomplished by the institution of an elementary 
training school at thy head quarters of each district.* p. 145. 

The Local Fuad Board, Bellary District, established a training 
school with 20 scholarships of Ha. 4 a mouth, and similar steps 
have been taken in some other cases. “ As is the master, ,so is 
the school.” The course of training should be of sufficient 
length, and students should be practised in teaching in addition 
to gaining more knowledge. 

Borne Directors are wisely encouraging the training of teachers 
by larger grants where they are employed. 

(2.) The bettor payment of teach ere ,—To a large extent, teach¬ 
ing in India is still a u refuge for the destitute/' Even educated 
men. generally regard it as a mere temporary resource till employ¬ 
ment in some Government office can be obtained. The indigen¬ 
ous schools often spring up like mushrooms, and as rapidly decay. 
A man who has nothing else to do, sets up a school* and as soon 
as he gets a. little money, goes off to something else. Even the 
results system, at.present in force in some parts of India, does 
not lessen, the evil. The Madras Report for 1879-80, contains 
the following remarks by Mr. Fowler :— 

“ In connection with the annual abolition of many schools, I may safely 
mention that our plan of working. the results system does not secure 
permanence of schools. This desideratum cannot be supplied Unless the 
mode of payment of results grants in one lump sum be done away with and 
the plan of distributing the sum in twelve instalments substituted. When 
a village schoolmaster receives a lump sum w hich he or auy ordinary vil¬ 
lager never before had at any one time, the parents grow jealous and let 
•fail their contributions into irrecoverable arrears or stop them altogether. 
The masters generally become improvident, they spend away the lump 
grant, and when the parents stop payments, their only alternative usually 
happens to be to quit the old school and start a new one in some other 
locality. If, on,the other hand, our payments to masters be made in a 
lump sum, when the grant is less than 12 rupees, and in monthly instal¬ 
ments when the grant amounts to rupees 12 and upwards, there will be no 
room for jealousy on the part of parents. They will restore their contri¬ 
butions, and the school will bo permanent.” pp. 127,128. 

It has been shown that the average grant, per head for the 
children in Primary Schools in Bengal during 1878-79 was only 
7 as. What kind of education can be expected for this l 

The pecuniary position of teachers should be improved. In 
Madras what is called the “ Combined System" of payment has 
been partly introduced. The teacher receives a fixed salary, and 
so much for each pupil passing certain standards. This is found 
to work well. The fixed salary should vary according to the 
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of tho district, being higher where education is baqJTJdLLj 
udei* such circumstances it is impossible for the teacher to 
much by results. 

(3.) A bettor clam? of School-Bookft. —To advocate the supply 
of tliis want is the main object of the writer. On Account’of its 
great importance, it may again be reiterated, that the utmost care 
should be taken to prevent education from drawing away its 
recipients from what are their natural occupations,—so largely 
its tendency at present. A taste for agriculture and manufac¬ 
tures should be fostered as far as possible, instead of a craving 
for Governmout employment. 

Female Education. 

This is the greatest want of India, and until it is secured 
all other means for the elevation of the people will be of 
little avail But, except among the comparative few who have 
imbibed western ideas, the feeling of all, high or low, is against 
it. The same spirit prevails, more or less, throughout the whole 
Asiatic continent, though it is strongest in India. 

Nor has the British Government given female education the 
encouragement it deserves. The Madras Census of 1872 showed 
that only one in 020 of the female population was able to read. 

The existing Rules with regard to grants for Native Girls* 
Schools are given, below, as far as known to the writer. 

Bengal. —No copy available. 

North-West Provinces and Oudh : 

" Article XVIII. Girls’ schools may be aided on the principles of Articles 
IiX and V., and the main point of regard is tbo character and position of 
the managers, and the tuibiomd expenditure, and that the cost h not 
excessive. 

‘' Application for aid is to be made according to the terms of Article 
1V., except that the grant-in-aid may amount to on©*haif (not one-third) 
of the whole tuit tonal expenditure of the school which is not to include 
payments made to the pupils for attendance. 

“ Tli© maximum grant for lower schools is Rs.,4 per annum for every 
girl in regular attendance. Aid is not given to a school at which the 
average daily attendance is less than twenty. 

“Girls’ schools are visited by an Inspectress of Schools appointed 
for the purpose, but Inspectors will examine the pupil a when the parents 
or guardians of the children offer no objection or when special circum¬ 
stances require their presence.” 

Punjab : 

“XV. FomaJn Xldncation. —Girls’ schools will receive encouragement on 
the principles laid down in Articles III. and V., so long as the Govern¬ 
ment is satisfied that the management of the same is in imexccptionably 
trustworthy hands. 

A/; f \—The Inspection of these schools by Government Officers will not. as 
a rule, be enforced/’ 
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<;;;•• double the above grants for passing heads of standards in 

3*Linglo• Vemacmlar and Vernacular Schools will be awarded till further 
notice. The capitation allowance for girls,la in Anglo-Vernacular Schools 
Em. 2, and-in Vernacular Schools As. 8, on the average attendance. For 
any girl who passes under two heads of any standard, a further grant 
may bo ncuide of Es. 3 in Anglo-Vernacular, and of Es. 2 in Vernacular 
Schools, for creditable plain needle-work.” 

Madras —Results Grants : 

“77. The grants for girls under heads 1 to 71 in Primary Schools 
and in heads 1 to 4 in Middle Schools will be 75 per cent, higher than 
those named in the scale.” 

“ Extra Subject for Girls. Needle-work, 1st Standard, 1 R,; 2nd 
Standard, li lts.} 3rd Standard, 2 Its. 9 4th Standard, Lower Test, 3 Rs.; 
Higher, 4 Es.” 

Salary Grants are also allowed in the Madras Presidency, sub¬ 
ject to the following conditions :— 

“7. No salary-grant shall be given or continued to any school which 
.cannot" show an average attendance for throe months of at least twenty 
pupils.” 

“15.. Subject to the conditions prescribed in these rules, a grant not 
exceeding one-half of the total salary within the prescribed limits will 
be given to Schoolmistresses holding normal or ordinary certificates. 

“16. A grant not exceeding one-third of the total Salary within the 
prescribed limits will be given to uncertificated Mistresses who hnvO 
passed the Higher, Middle School or Special Upper Primary Examina¬ 
tion. 

“ 17. A grant hot exceeding ohe-iourth of the total salary within 
the prescribed limits will be given to Masters holding ordinary certi¬ 
ficates, 

“ 18. A grant not exceeding one-fifth of the total salary within the 
prescribed limits will be given to uncertificated Masters who have passed 
one of the examinations prescribed.” 

It will bo seen that each Director has a differeut set of 
Rules. 

The only distinction in the Punjab between Boys* and Girls* 
Schools is, that fcho right of Inspection is not enforced in the 
case of the latter. Half the expenditure is the maximum grant 
for either class of schools. 

In the North-West Provinces one-half of the expenditure may 
be allowed for Girls* Schools instead of one-third for Boys* 
Schools. Aid is not given to a school in which the average 
daily attendance is less than twenty. 

In Bombay only Results Grants are given, which are double 
those for boys. 

The Madras Rules have two systems, Salary Grants, subject 
to the conditions given, and Results Grants, 75 per cent- abovo 
those for boys. 
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ere are so very few Government Girls* Schools that! 
of Public Instruction have little .knowledge o.f their work¬ 
ing, and the difficulties they have to encounter. Rules should 
be such as to meet all the circumstances of the case. In 
the North-West Provinces only salary grants are given, arid 
the average daily attendance must be not less than twenty. 
This prevents, as a rule, any aid whatever to village schools, In 
Western and Southern India, the Results Grant System is applica¬ 
ble to any number of pupila. Grants on either principle Should 
be given. 

The Madras salary grants are not at all liberal. Half salary 
grants., it is true, are allowed to certificated Schoolmistresses, but 
at present only a very few are available, and many years must 
elapse before they can be provided. For the present, school- 
masters must be employed, the maximum grants to whom amount 
to only one-fourth if certificated, or one-fifth if uncertificated. 

But teachers are not the only expense in girls* schools. Parents, 
as a rule, will not send their children alone to school Conduc¬ 
tresses are necessary, towards whose salary nothing is allowed. 

The Missions of the Free Church of Scotland have given 
special attention to education, and their schools, as a rule, are 
noted for their excellence. Six mofussil Girls* School in the 
Madras Presidency cost, on an average, Rs f 383} a month, the 
Government Grants to which average only Rs. 90}. More 
liberal assistance should be allowed. 

The Madras Missionaries have repeatedly complained about 
the standards for ArSthmetie in the case of girls being as high as 
for boys, while even that is higher than in England. Girls re¬ 
main only a short time at school, and with them reading is much 
more important than arithmetic, They are also weighted with 
sewing. The English and Indian Third Standards iov arithmetic 
are given below :~~ 

"Englivtul. 

Notion and numeration up to 1,000,000. Long division and compound 
addition and subtraction (money). 

Note .-—'ThO work of girls will be judged more leniently than that of boys; 
and the Inspector may examine scholars in tho work of - any standard lower 
than that in which they arc presented. 

Bombay. 

Notation and Numeration up to 1,000,000,000, In addition to Standards 
1. and II., the four Compound Rules and Reduction. Native Tables and 
English Measures of length and surface to be known. Easy Mental 
Arithmetic involving Native Tables of money, weight, and capacity. 

Easy questions in the compound rules'and reduction, res trie ted to the 
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tno&siirc and money tables, published by the Director of 
;*** Instruction. Easy ment al Arithmetic restricted to the simple 



1 hiking 1 111 to. account the circumstances of the ease, still more 
consideration should be shown in India than in England, instead 
of less, with regard fco the arithmetical standards for girls. Dif¬ 
ferent Inspectors would construe differently the rule to judge 
the work of girls " more leniently than that of boys ” Separate 
standards are preferable. The option in England of presenting 
girls under a lower standard for arithmetic than reading is an 
important privilege which should also be conceded in India, 
Attention is now invited to another plan for the spread of 
female education, 

fiiifouragcneitl of Mixed Prlaiary Schools.-By Mined Schools are 
meant schools attended by boys and girl & For centuries this 
system has prevailed in Scotland. The late Mr. Stow, one of the 
most experienced Scotch educationists, bore high testimony to 
its excellent effect upon the boys. If the girls suffered a little 
in some respects, the counterbalancing advantages, even on their 
side, were much greater. It is well 'known how largely Mixed 
Schools are the rule in the United States. Dr. Wiese says:_ 


, ‘ fhi* system is applied in America, not only in village schools and in 
elementary education m general* as is the eas*e in Germany and EtfsHaiid, 
but is ooutriiuied up to the r University, especiaiiy in the Western State*, ■ m 
m Omcmnati, Ohio, and Illinois. It is supported by such eminent educa¬ 
tional authorities m Horace Mann, and is constantly extending,”* 

It is advocated, in India for Village Primary S.ehools for tfie 
same reason that Ooiisin pressed it in France some years ago; 
“ objection to mixed schools is a wide-spread error, wmch 
makes female education on a great scale an almost insoluble 
problem. 

Some of the reasons for such a course are the following:— 

1. At present the desire for female education is confined 
to a few. 

2. There is groat difficulty in gettmg.femaJe teachers. 

o. In many villages it is not easy to maintain even a school 
fr g°W w hat hope is there of supporting a separate school 

4. Mixed Schools would help to break down the zenana 
system among Hindus* 


. Si r Willwui Muir has the following remarks on the seclusion 
m which Muhammadan women are kept:- 


« extreme license of polygamy and divorce, per- 

iitteii uo his followers by Mahomet rendered these safeguards necesaarv 


* Giemaa Lcttorsf oia English' Education, p, 283* 
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vU. ft^’iso ooaid nob, without gross and flagrant immorality, be CQtt 

the free and open intercourse of. European society. It vvouKTnot 
'ifcSay nation be tolerated without restrictions which fetter and degrade 
the sox. On that account the introduction of European manners and 
customs into Muhammadan society is altogether to be deprecated. The 
licentiousness of tho system, withou t the present checks, cruet and unnatural 
as they are, would certainly create in Mussulman countries an utter disso¬ 
lution of morality, already at a sufficiently low ebb.’^ ! 

To protect their women under Muhammadan rule, the Hindus 
had largely to adopt the zenana system* But there is no reason 
for its continuance among them now. Tho more enlightened 
feel this to bo tho case, The Indian Mirror has the following :— 

“ One of the main causes of the degradation of Hindu society, of the low 
moral tone which is frequently found pervading it, is due to the absence oi 
tho elevating and refreshing influence of modest women at the great gather-, 
mgs and social greetings at which the hospitable and generous nature of, 
the people is visibly expressed. On such occasions if a man brougltt his 
own wife or daughter to be witness of or participate in merry-makings, at 
which no prudery could take offence, what a check it would be whenever 
his neighbors hilarity assumed proportions which were inconsistent with 
strict propriety. When fathers and mothers bring their families together, 
to indulge in tho innocence and freedom of familiar intercourse, they dare 
not give way to che license of speech or behavior which seems so natural 
to the rough instincts of manhood unredeemed by fair and equal converse 
with virtuous womankind. It is a circninisfranca most worthy to be noted 
how the presence of a few ladies in the midst of many hundreds of men 
leads to the preservation of perfect order and decorum throughout the assem¬ 
bly. This is a point which must have impressed any one who has had the 
privilege of attending any grand meetings of the respectable classes of 
European nations; and it is a point on which we must continue to fed 
very deeply until Native society by a unanimous vote comes to the con¬ 
clusion that our parties of pleasure arc incomplete unless hallowed, sanc¬ 
tioned, and purified by the noble companionship of ‘ Eve’s daughters.’ It 
is not until then that courage, manliness and independence of character 
will become characteristics of the nation, instead of as now proceeding from 
education and association; it will not bo until then that Native mothers 
shall give birth to men/’ 

Still, no rapid changes are advocated* For young girls and 
boys to attend the same village school, would be an excellent 
beginning. Brothers would bring their sisters, and be their 
natural protectors, thus cherishing mutual affection, 

It is admitted that the system would not be advisable after 
a certain age on the part of the girls, and in cities there should 
be separate girls' schools, but in rural districts it might be adopt¬ 
ed with great advantage. In some cases tho schoolmaster's wife 
might be able to teach a little needle-work. 

If Primary School teachers, on- fixed salaries, received a bonus 
for each giri who passed certain standards, the number under 
instruction would soon increase. 


# Life of Mahomet, Vol. IV. p. 204* 
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Ian has already been adopted in some parte of kk 
and has been found to work beneficially. Its extension 
desired. 

The course of instruction should differ in the higher classes of 
girls’ schools, preparing them for their future life. In India, 
great neglect has been shown in this respect- Only a few ladies 
engaged in female education have seen its importance, and used 
books provided for the purpose* 

Whatever means may be thought most expedient, the advance¬ 
ment of female education is one of the most pressing wants 
of the country. 

Agricultural and Technical Schools. 

It has already been suggested that the expense of these should 
be met from the Famine Fund as protective works of the best 
description. 

Desirableness of a Minister of Public Instruction. 

The Government of India never initiated a scheme fraught 
with more tremendous consequences than when it began a sys¬ 
tem of secular education. The utmost care and wisdom ai*e 
necessary to prevent raising up a Frankenstein, employing its 
powers against the author of its existence. 

The Despatch of the Government of India, reviewing the 
Report of Mr. C&ird, shows conclusively the need of a central 
authority, while all details should, as far as possible, be left 
to local administrations. 

The Viceroy is ultimately responsible for every act of the 
subordinate Governments. It is of the greatest importance 
that he should know what is going on in each of the Provinces. 
An able Minister of Public Instruction, visiting the three Pre¬ 
sidencies and Chief OommissiouershipB each cold season, could 
draw up an annual educational Report which would be of great 
value. A ** Note on the State of Education in India/’ was, at 
least formerly, prepared each year by the Under Secretary to 
the Government of India, Home Department. Some, by Mr. 
A. P. Howell, were of great value. But Under Secretaries fre¬ 
quently change; education is not their specialty; they cannot 
write from personal observation and conference with the differ¬ 
ent Provincial Directors. 

It may be objected that there would be a clashing of 
authority. But the Minister should only be able to advise. 
Wise suggestions, as a rule, would be adopted. However, if 
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^Provincial Director framed rules contrary to- the rec 
brt^pes of the Department, the case might be reported to 
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There are at present seven Educational Reports published 
annually. One able review of the whole would be a great boon 
to. all interested in the subject. 


CONCLUDING PROPOSALS. 


This Letter, it must be admitted, has been very discursive— 
apparently rather treating of the “ general condition, of India 
question” than of its immediate subject. Still, Education is 
many-sided. It 1ms been attempted to show that its aim should 
be to raise the people physically, intellectually, socially, and 
morally. But the definite proposals now submitted, may be 
reduced to two, and enunciated in brief space. 

1. The preparation of a Series of School-Books as well 
adapted as possible to promote the objects of Government in 
instituting a system of Education. 

Of the course pursued, the Report of the Madras School-Book 
Committee remarked six years ago :— 

“ The present system under which a number of persons are all work¬ 
ing at the same task independently of one another, and generally without 
any knowledge of what has already been accomplished in.the same direc¬ 
tion elsewhere, must, to say the least of it, be attended with a great 
waste of labour.’” p. 63. 

Besides condemnation in the above respect, the failure which 
h&3 taken place, was predicted: “ We have no faith in work 
done at odd moment's by gentlemen jaded with teaching or 
examining.” 

Dr. Hunter has been mentioned as eminently qualified for 
the work. But even in his case it would require his undivided 
attention for three years,with every possible help at his com¬ 
mand. The task is one both of surpassing importance and 
difficulty. 

Should Dr- Hunter’s services not be available, another com¬ 
petent officer should be appointed. 

If is not proposed that the use of the new Series should be 
compulsory. It might be left to make its way through its 
merits. 

2. The Revision of the Grant-in-aid Rules. 

No local authority should be allowed to contravene the Rules 
of the Supreme Government by refusing all grants. More uni¬ 
formity iu the Rules ia greatly to be desired. The Standards 
should be revised, and more clearly defined. Schools receiving 
grants should not be placed under a disadvantage by not adopt¬ 
ing the Government secular system. They should be left free 
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'fuwlir educa fcion, 

My Lord Marquis, 

The above two proposals involve comparatively small 
expense, and can be carried out before the period of your Lord- 
ship's Administration expires. No radical changes are suggested 
which might excite religious feeling or occasion political evil. 
Respectfully commending them to your Lordship's consideration, 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord Marquis, 

Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 
John Murdoch. 


More liberal aid should be 


Madras, November 22nd, 1881. 
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To 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD CDRZOH OF KEDLESTOK, 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

My Lord, 

Education is one of the most important ami difficult questions 
that can engage the attention of Government. Lord Lytton spoke 
of the change now going on in India as “ the greatest and most 
momentous revolution—at once social, moral, religious and 
political-which perhaps the world has ever witnessed/ 

In this revolution, one of the principal factors is education. 
Lord Northbrook remarked, in a Convocation Address: “ It would 
be bold in me to venture to give any authoritative opinion upon 
the effects of the spread of education in India/ 7 A well- directed 
system of education would prove one of the greatest safeguards to 
“India in Transitionit might be made a powerful agency for 
elevating the people materially, socially, morally, and religiously. 

' .On the other hand, if ill-judged, it will lose half its value, or even, 
in some respects,• become. ^positively injurious. I t is possible to 
raise up an intellectual proletariat, miserable themselves, and 
a source of danger to the State. 

Encouragement is given to the expression of opinion by the 
following remarks in your Lordship’s recent Convocation Address : 

“ There are two considerations by which any sensible man must be 
affected who attempts to handle the educational problem in India, more 
especially if he be, by virtue of his position and antecedents, an outsider 
and to some extent an amateur. The first of these is the desirability of 
ascertaining by consultation with those who have devoted their lives 
to the task, and who may fairly be called experts, what is the trend of 
authoritative opinion cm the subject. The reformer must carry this 
with him; otherwise he is impotent, or, if not that, he will certainly 
find his work abortive. The second desideratum is a recognition of the 
familiar axiom about going slow.” 

The writer may be called an “old hand/’ ^ Since 1844, he 
has been more or less connected with education in the East, and 
his experience extends to nearly every province of the Indian 
Empire. Elis knowledge of details may be useful in forming 
a judgment on certain points. 
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e is further encouraged bv your Lordship’s apparent desire 
to take the initiative in the most important proposal of this Letter 
—the appointment of a Director-General of Education. In 1881 
this •was urged in a Letter to Lord Kipon. Hints have fallen from 
your Lordship that the want has been felt, and, as in the case of 
a. Director-General of Agriculture, I trust such an officer will be 
secured before the expiry of your Lordship’s Administration. 

In the following remarks, however, other points will first be 
taken up. 

Acknowledgment op past Progress. 

Some of the leading steps in advance may be very briefly 
noticed. 

Warren Hastings established the Calcutta Madrassa, or 
Muhammadan College,, in 1781, .which was followed in 17914 by the 
Sanskrit College, Benares. The Poona College was founded in 
1821. On the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter in 
1813, a clause was inserted requiring nob less than a lakh of 
rupees to be spent every year in the diffusion of knowledge. It 
was not, however, till 1828 that a General Committee of Public 
Instruction was appointed in Bengal, In 1826 Sir Thomas 
Munro established a similar Board for the Madras Presidency. 
Schools were gradually opened. In 1830 Dr. Duff, commenced an 
Institution in Calcutta in which English was taught. Till that 
time Sanskrit and Arabic had received chief attention in Govern¬ 
ment Colleges. Macaulay, then in Calcutta, adopted the views of 
Dr. Duff with regard to the importance of English, and Lord 
William Bentinck issued an order recommending English educa¬ 
tion. At the same time, it was allowed that elementary education 
should be in the vernacular languages. 

The Despatch of Bit* Charles Wood in 1854 marks an 
important epoch in Indian education. Complete Educational 
Departments were to be organised, and a national system to be 
commenced In 1857, amid the tumult of the Mutiny, the 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were founded, to 
which the Punjab University was added in 1882, and the 
Allahabad University in 1887. 

At present there are about 20,000 College students, while 
Secondary and Primary Schools ere attended by upwards of 
4 millions of pupils. 

There has been improvement in quality as well as in the 
numbers under instruction. 

For about half a century literature and mathematics consti¬ 
tuted nearly the sum total of the teaching in Government Colleges 
in India. This was but natural. The stream cannot he expected 
to rise higher than its source. Most of the Professors were Oxford 
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ftdge graduates, and sought to impart to the youft 
such an education as they had themselves received. Some 
modifications were necessary. English literature was substituted 
for that of Greece and Rome. 

The late Viscount Sherbrooke was a distinguished Oxford 
graduate, a fellow of a College, and “obtained the reputation of 
being one of the best private tutors in the University.” * He had 
therefore good opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of the state 
of education at Oxford. In an address delivered at Edinburgh in 
1867, he says :— 

“ 1 will now give you a catalogue of things which a highly-educated 
man—one who may have received the best education at the highest 
public schools, or at Oxford—may be in total ignorance of. He will 
probably know nothing of the anatomy of his own body. He will not 
have the slightest idea of the difference between the arteries and the 
veins, and he may not know whether the spleen is placed on the right 
or the left side of his spine. He may have no knowledge of the simplest 
truths of physics, or would not be able to explain the barometer or 
thermometer. He knows nothing of the simplest laws of animal or 
vegetable life.” “ With the now world which chemistry is expanding 
before us—with the old world that geology has called again into 
existence—with the wonderful generalizations with regard to plants and 
animals, and all those noble studies and speculations which are the 
glory and distinction and life-blood of the time in which we live, our 
youth remain, almost without exception, totally ignorant.” pp. 25, 26, 

After a long struggle, Natural Science, gained an entrance 
into the curricula of the Indian Universities. At present, in some 
cases, it is, perhaps, overdone. The Madras University requires 
for the Matriculation Standard a knowledge of “ (a) Element* of 
Physics, (6) Elements of Chemistry "—two difficult subjects which 
might well be postponed. 

Beneficial Action on the tart of the Supreme Government. 

It is very desirable that education should be viewed from 
different standpoints. In India the intense competition caused by 
the University Examinations, tends, both on the part of teachers 
and students, to make “passing ” the grand aim in education. 
Government will rather consider how far the course of instruction 
is fitted to promote the well-being of the people. Two or three 
instances may be mentioned in which Government has interposed 
with advantage. 

The Appointment of Text-Book Committees.--The circum¬ 
stances which led to this step may be mentioned. .Lord North¬ 
brook, while Private Secretary to Sir Charles Wood, had a large 
share in drawing up the Educational Despatch of 1854. As 


# Chamber’a Cyclopedia, 
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_ be expected, his Lordship, while in India, took a warm 
interest in education, visiting schools and colleges. He was struck 
with the uesuitableness of many of the text-books in an intellect¬ 
ual point of view ; but his attention was attracted to much more 
serious defects by a pamphlet, entitled, “ The Idolatrous and 
Immoral Teaching of some Government and University Text-hooks 
in India, printed “For special circulation only.” 

It was shown, by translated quotations, that vernacular text¬ 
books taught idolatry, Muhammadanism, fatalism, the observance 
of lucky times, contempt for women, trickery, and contained 
passages grossly indecent. On the 29th March, 1873, “Proceed¬ 
ings of the Government of India in the Home Department (Educa¬ 
tion No. 148) ” a Resolution was passed, commencing as follows : 

“His Excellency the Governor-General in Council has lately found 
reason to believe that the attention of local Governments and adminis¬ 
trations might usefully be drawn towards the method upon -which text¬ 
books are now compiled or chosen for public, instruction in schools.” 

Along with the published Resolution, there was a pri vate note 
directing attention to the charges in the pamphlet mentioned 
above. One immediate result, at least in some parts of the country, 
was the elimination of objectionable passages from vernacular text¬ 
books. On receiving the reports of the Local Governments, the 
Government of India in 1877 convened a small General Committee, 
comprising representatives of the several Provinces, and Standing 
Text-Book Committees were afterwards formed. 

While the Text-Book Committees, have, on the whole, done 
good ; it is well that their constitution and working should bo con¬ 
sidered and improvements made where necessary. 

The Education Commission.— This was appointed by Lord 
Ripoms administration on the 3rd February, 1882. Its volumi¬ 
nous report led to several beneficial changes. 

Hostels. —Although hostels were commenced before, the last 
Quinquennial Report on Education says; “ The strongest stimu¬ 
lus came from a letter of the Government of India on Discipline 
and Moral Training, which was addressed to all the Local 
Administrations in December, 1887. Among other recommenda¬ 
tions, this letter expressly suggested, * that hostels and boarding 
houses should be established in the larger schools and colleges in 
large towns and cities for the accommodation of students whose 
families are not resident in the place where they are educated.” 
p. 368. This was under Lord Duffer in. 

Great Knowledge and Judgment, necessary for Government 
Interference.— While instances have been given showing beneficial 
results from the action of the Supreme Government, it is evident 
that measures affecting the whole country should not be carried 
out without careful consideration. As stated by your Lordship, the 
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f to some extent an amateur'’ in education. The 
safeguards necessary will be noticed under another head. 

As ^ a general rule, the Supreme Government should deal 
with 'principles, rather than details. 

NEED OF INDIAN EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 

While it is cheerf ully admitted that many educational improve¬ 
ments have gradually been introduced, it is equally certain that very 
much remains to be done. Guizot says : “ The idea of progress, 
of development, appears to me the fundamental idea contained in 
the word civilization.” This general principle will be admitted. 
The question is, In which directions is reform specially needed V 
Two will be mentioned. They have often been stated before and 
some progress has been made; but sufficient remains to require 
their being brought forward again and again. 

Two great educational wants at present are : 

I. More adaptation to India. 

II. A Director-General of Education. 

The object of the following remarks is to illustrate the above 
points, but a preliminary explanation is desirable. 

Good Tkachkbs and Suitable Text-Books both necessary 
in Education. 

The importance of the former is acknowledged in the 
aphorism, “As is the master, so is the scholar.” Borne, however, 
disparage everything else. In a Bombay Convocation Address, it 
was said, “The way to secure true ethical instruction for students 
is to put them under good instructors, securing men of fine 
capacity and noble nature for the purpose.” This is, unquestion¬ 
ably, the most effectual means, but such men are rare, and moral 
instruction must be indefinitely postponed if we are to wait for 
them. 

Government rightly places the provision of efficient training 
schools and colleges for teachers in the forefront of the measures 
recommended. Still, this must be the work of time. Generations 
must probably pass away before India can be supplied with them. 

While the training of teachers should be vigorously prose¬ 
cuted, efforts should be made to utilize to the utmost those who are 
employed at present. Though few among them are men of “ fine 
capacity and noble nature,” on the other hand, it is hoped that 
there are few leading such lives as would make their teaching a 
moral class book mere mockery. Generally speaking, Govern¬ 
ment teachers rank with the fairly respectable class of society to 
which they belong. Though perhaps not animated, as a rule, by 
a high sense ol duty, they may be regarded as desirous of giving 
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.inaction to their superiors, and willing to teach whatever is 
calculated to secure this object. Many are interested in the 
welfare of their pupils. 

The Educational Despatch of 1854, thus urged the prepara¬ 
tion of Vernacular School Books: 

“ 70. Equal in importance to the training of schoolmasters, is the 
provision of Vernacular School Books, which shall, provide European 
information to be the object of study in the lower classes of schools. 
Something has, no doubt, been done of late years towards this end, but 
more stilt remains to be done.” 


The Government of India, in a Letter on “ Improvement in 
the System and Method of School and Collegiate Education,” 
in December 1887, justly says: 

t* 12. Although attention should be, in the first place, given to the 
provision of really compotent teachers, example being better than precept 
in forming the tone of a boy’s mind, still precept should not be over¬ 
looked.” 


Dr. Duff says in his Missionary Addresses: “ ‘ Give me,’ says 
one, 4 the songs of a country and I will let any one else make the, 
laws of - it.’ ‘ Give me,’ says another, ‘the school books of a 
country, and I will let any one else make both its laws and its 
songs. 5 ” 

The question what books should be used m schools deserves 
special attention in India. An intelligent teacher, ii compelled to 
use inferior class-books, will make up largely for their deficiencies 
by oral instruction. In India, however, except in a few cases, as 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt observes : “ The book is everything, for the 
masters cannot supply what it fails to give.” But even with 
regard to the best teachers, it is desirable that oral instruction 
should be supplemented by the printed page. 

Teachers themselves may be benefited by good text-books: 
they might insensibly be influenced by the spirit of a work like 
Smiles on Duty. 

The character of the education given in a school is largely 
determined by the “ Readers ” used, in 'elementary schools much 
more time is devoted to them than to any other study. Whatever 
else may be neglected, the “Reader” receives a fair share of 

attention. . 

A large proportion of the children in vernacular schools are 
like the old Roman, homo unius libri, f a man of one book.’ A 
“Reader” is often the only book in the. actual possession of a 
child, constituting his entire library. It is true that he has other 
studies; he learns arithmetic, etc.; but, except in the higher 
classes, they are often taught orally. The only book studied at 
home, the one most valued by the owner, should be turned to the 
best possible account. 
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t. WANT OF SUFFICIENT ADAPTATION TO INDIA. 

That “ Headers 7 ’should be,adapted to India, is an idea which 
seems never to have dawned upon the minds of some educationists 
in this country. In English schools they use the same “ Readers ” 
as if they were still in their native land. 

When Sir George Campbell was Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, lie visited some schools in Calcutta. He found that 
Douglas’s Scottish Series of “ Readers ” was used, and expressed 
his opinions of their want of suitability. 

Lord Northbrook felt this so strongly that it was brought 
prominently forward in the Resolution of March 29, 1873, already 
noticed : 

“The introduction of books containing allusions to scenes or ideas 
Which boys in this country cannot possibly realise or appreciate is apt 
to hinder progress in mastering the language itself, which should be the 
main object of education at this stage ; while examination upon this kind 
of instruction must have a tendency towards favouring the practice of 
what is commonly called cramming, which in the training of schools it 
is particularly expedient to discon rage. 

“ For while the more advanced student may be required rapidly to 
acquaint himself with a variety of new ideas and of references to things 
which open out fresh lines of thought or points of view, to the school-boy 
all facts that are above his head or beyond his experience, are a set of 
isolated expressions, carrying no meaning, and raising no associations. 
The consequence is that he must usually learn such things by rote and 
must fill his head with them unprofitably by the mere effort of 
memory ; as when for instance he is put to read or is questioned in 
extracts from pieces of English Poetry, full of classical metaphors and 
allusions to English history; or when he is taken through a chapter 
from all English novel of social life.” 

The 'Hindu Patriot, noticing the Resolution, remarked : 

“ The books which arc now in fashion have been designed especially 
lor English youths, with rosy cheeks, fireside associations, and Christmas 
memories, and for more reasons than one, they are Utterly unsuited to 
Bengali lads who have not perhaps commenced their teens.” May 19th, 
1878. 

The Report of the Education Commission has the following 
remarks on the use of such books in this country:— 

' “ Adapted or unadapted, the books that arc most suitable, because 
conveying the most familiar ideas, to English children, are most un¬ 
suitable to natives of India. Though often compelled to read about 
such tilings, the Indian learner knows nothing of hedge-rows, and birds- 
' nesting, hay-making, being naughty, and standing in a corner.” p. 346. 
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Sir John Strachey thus pointed out the crying defect of many 
Indian Schools and Colleges : 


“These institutions give, in the English language, a more or less 
good imitation of the purely scholastic part of an ordinary English 
education, but the young men of India learn in them almost nothing 
about their own country, or about the Government under which they 
live, and, least of all, are they taught to be good and loyal citizen*.” 

The Time* says in an editorial: 

“There has been more zeal than wisdom, more eagerness to imitate 
English models than to give the education really needed by the Natives*" 
(August 31st, 1897.) 

The same want of adaptation is seen in female education in 
another form. Years ago Pundit Sivanath Sastri made the follow” 
ing complaint regarding female education in Bengal:— 

“ There is another evil from which these schools suffer. Nobody 
seems to have spent a particle of thought on the system of education to 
be followed in these schools. In the absence of thoughtful guidance, 
the system pursued in hoys 1 schools,is blindly followed; and much that 
is useless to the girls is taught at the neglect of subjects that would be 
more profitable to these feminine learners." 

The evil is not confined to Bengal and still exists. The 
ordinary Beading Books for Boys’ Schools 1 have been generally 
used in Girls 5 Schools. Those in charge of them do not seem to 
feel the need of any* others. 

Notwithstanding the repeated condemnation of the use of 
Home Benders, they arc still found in some of the largest schools. 
All this arises from what Bishop Tucker describes as 

“That deep-rooted tendency which there is in the Anglo-Saxon 
character to Anglicise everything with which it comes in contact." 

Intellectual unfitness is not the worst charge against Home 
Headers. It has been said, “Whatever you would put into the 
life of a nation, put into its Schools.’’ By a welhdevised course 
of instruction, it is practicable, in some measure, to mould the 
character of a nation. The process, it is true, will be slow, but it 
will tell in the end. To the foregoing may be added, “ Whatever 
you would put into schools, put into the school books,” 

Instead of desultory lessons having little or no bearing upon 
conduct, they might be skilfully adapted to promote the material, 
social, moral, and religious elevation of the people of India. All 
this is sacrificed by the use of Home Headers. 

Attempts have been made, with more or less success, to 
prepare “ Headers'’ adapted to India. This is the only satisfactory 
course. The task, however, is difficult, and progress can only be 
gradual. 

Some points will now be noticed, which, at present, do not 
receive sufficient attention. 
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The Hindu, the leading Native journal in South India, thus 
describes the ignorance of the masses and their ideas with regard 
to the causes of disease: 

l - The people are utterly ignorant of the most obvious requirements 
of healthy living. They are notoriously sceptical about the efficacy of 
European methods. The great mass of the people are merely provoked 
to laughter when you press on them the desirability of pure air, fresh 
water, and wholesome food. The ways of their ancestors are the only 
proper ways to pursue in their judgment.... When thousands of their 
neighbours daily fall victims to one epidemic or another, they trace the 
disaster to some offended deity whom they propitiate by sacrifices and 
ceremonials and remain content. They are not conscious of the reat 
causes which demand such dreadful homage from their ignorant victims. 
They do not know that these are mostly preventable, and that in most 
instances ordinary precautions would enable them to defy the monster 
and live healthily and happily.” Feb. 27, 1888. 

The most useful sanitary rules are regarded as mere freaks of 
their foreign rulers, to be evaded whenever it can be done with 
impunity. The regulations are even looked upon as cases of 
zoolum (oppression) of which the worst Hindu or Muhammadan 
governments were never guilty. Which of them found fault with 
stinking drains? Infectious* diseases are concealed instead of 
being reported, and so they spread. 

It is not surprising under such circumstances that the death- 
ride in India is high. The Indian Magazine for July 1896. on the 
authority of the Health Officer, gives the mortality of infants in 
Calcutta under one year as 402 per thousand. 

The Decennial Statement gives the following figures as the 
average mortality from the principal diseases daring the decade 
ending in 1891-92, (p. 370) 


3,461,249 

351,707 

267,372 

129,210 


Fevers 

Cholera 

Bowel Complaints 
Braall-pox ... 


According to the Army Sanitary Commission, 78 per cent, of 
the entire registered mortality is due to mitigable or preventable 
disease. Attention is also called to the fact that each of these 
deaths represents several cases of illness, amounting in the case of 
fever, to attacks several times over the entire population, and to 
the frightful waste and national poverty resulting from this 
mortality and disease. 

The Plague threatens to become epidemic, because the people 
are ignorantly opposed to the measures by which it might beat be 
stamped out. 
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^^S^ithough the ignorance of sanitation was so: detiso, and the 
death-rate so high, it does not seem to have occurred to Indian 
educationists that lessons on health might be given with advan¬ 
tage in schools. The Supreme Government saw the need, and 
in 1879 exercised the right claimed in the recent .Resolution : 

“Lastly, it appears to the Government of India, that the Local 
Government in each Province and the Government of India should 
retain the right of prescribing a text-book on a particular subject for 
use in all schools, whether Government are aided within a Province or in 
British India generally. This power would be exercised only in excep¬ 
tional circumstances, but it is, in the opinion of the Government of 
India, essential to retain it. As instances of the kind of works for which 
this exceptional power is required, the Governor-General in Council 
would refer to the Sanitary Primer written by Dr. Cunningham, which 
was prescribed for all schools in 1879, and that written by Dr. Roberts 
which was prescribed in 1894. r 

The foregoing extract vindicates the right of Government to 
prescribe a text-book. Government should also have the power 
to forbid the use of a text-book which is immoral* seditious or 
otherwise objectionable in character. 

But the extract also shows the safeguards which are necessary. 

Government offered a prize for the best Sanitary Primer * 
As none offered pleased Dr. Cunningham, Surgeon-General, he 
prepared one liimsdlf, which was prescribed by the Supremo 
Government to be used in certain classes. 

. Though ably written, the language of Dr. Cunningham’s 
Primer , was much too difficult, and in 1887, after several years 
trial, it was directed to be replaced by The Way to Health, 
a Sanitary Primer, published by the Christian Literature Society, 
a .few religious allusions being omitted. A copy of the revised 
edition is forwarded. 

The mention of Dr. Cunningham’s Primer in the Resolution 
shows that the history of the case was not fully known. 

It seems to me that the Supreme Government made the same 
mistake with regard to the text-book of Dr. Roberts as in the case 
of Dr. Cunningham’s Primer. It contains 190 royal octavo pages-— 
much too large and difficult for use in “ schools,” although perhaps 
it might .with some omissions, serve as an TV A. Text-Book. 

Though hygiene is of great importance, other branches ha , 
to be considered. With regard to text-books, educationists should 
be consulted as well as medical experts. 

The Resolution shows the great desirableness of the Supreme 
Government having the advice of a Director-General of Education, 
well acquainted with all the circumstances, and able to form an 
intelligent opinion. 

As already mentioned, it also shows that the recommendations 
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HYGIENE. 


Supreme Government should rather refer to principles f^an 


detail a. 


Suggested Inquiry as to the Extent to which Hygiene is 

taught. In a Besolution of the Government of India, dated 27th 
July, 1888, it is remarked : 

“ The ignorance of the people on all sanitary questions has been in 
some measure' mitigated by the Department of Public Education which 
has imported into the ordinary school, curriculum instruction in the 
elementary principles of sanitary science.”'* 

Eecent experience has shown that it is not sufficient for the 
Supreme Government, decades ago, to have passed Bepolutions : it 
is necessary to ascertain whether they have been carried out. 

In the Madras Presidency the study of Hygiene is encouraged 
in aided schools by Besult Grants, fairly liberal, ranging from 
8 As. to 4 Bs. The Madras Presidency in 1891 had a population 
of 85,630,440. In 1897-8. the number under instruction was 
828,560. i During that year, the passes in hygiene in Primary 
Schools were 10,982 t boys, and 1,070 § girls, total, 12,052. The 
passes in Secondary Schools are not given; but in 1895-6 they 
amounted to 155. The Christian Literature Society is the sole 
publisher of the Sanitary Primer prescribed, The Way to Health. 
The issues in 1897-8 in English, Tamil and Telugu amounted to 
12,742 -very nearly the same number as the passes. Among 35 
millions, 12,000 is a very small amount of leaven; taking the 
number under instruction, the passes are less than one in sixty. 

However unsatisfactory instruction, in hygiene may be in the 
Madras Presidency, it is believed that it compares favourably with 
other Provinces. But, as suggested, an inquiry on the subject is 
very desirable. 

The Third Quinquennial Be view of Education notices the 
increased attention paid to physical training; but details are 
wanting regarding the teaching of hygiene. 

Lessons on Health in Ordinary Readers.—The Supreme 
Government, for the following reasons, might lay down the principle 
that every child under instruction, beyond infants, should receive 
some knowledge of the laws of health suited to his capacity : 

1. The majority of Ike children do not reach the higher 
standards. It is a lamentable fact that some children do not get 
beyond even the First Book. Tt is very desirable that they should 
carry away with them a few simple sentences like the following: 

Fever is often caused by bad water. 

Vaccination keeps away small-pox. 

Filth is the mother of sickness. 

Cleanliness is the mother of health and long life. 

# Pdp.er$ Relating to Village Sanitation in India, 1888*1895, p. 2, 

f Report on Public Instruction, p, 2, fife., p. 69. § ft 102. 







hygiene is taught only in the Fifth Standard, three-fourths 
ofthe pupils will not be benefited. 
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2. Every eitytra text-book is a difficulty. If the subject is 
one which the parents arid children, consider essential, it will be 
purchased ; but what idea have they of the value of a Sanitary 
Primer ? 

To secure some instruction adapted to the capacities of the 
children, there should be a. few lessons on the subject included in 
the ordinary Readers. If he has nothing else, every child has a 
Header, so that all would be reached. There might be a series of 
lessons up to the Fourth Standard, after which the Sanitary 
Primer might be taken up, as prescribed by the Supreme Govern * 
merit, for the Fifth Standard. 

It may be said that surely such lessons arc included at present. 
Their almost total absence in Government School Books will be 
shown from the following examination. 

In 1893 the writer obtained sets of all the English “ Headers' ’ 
published for Government Schools. They included the following : 

North-West Provinces akd Ocdb. —Primer, Illustrated 
Headers I—IV. Reader No. VI. 

Punjab. —Printer, Primary English Reader. First English 
Reader, Second English .Reader, Third Reader for Middle Schools. 
Man and his Duties, a Moral Reader. 

Bombay. •—Priiner, Second Book. Parts 1 and 2. Third Book. 

Madras.—-R eaders I—V. 

The examination was based on the foregoing 22 volumes.. 
The Bengal Department of Public Instruction does not publish 
text-books. This is left to private enterprise. 

Of the 22 Readers only four contained any lessons on health. 
Out of 1,154 lessons in all, there were •seven on health. 

There has been some little improvement since 1898, but not 
very much. This will be shown bv an examination of some ofthe 
books which have been improved. 

New Orient Readers.—Exclusive of the Primer, the seven 
Readers contain 279 lessons, of which three are given to health 
and two to human physiology. In the First Reader, there are two 
lessons on Houses and Air, and one on the "Body, illustrated by a 
skeleton, skull and trunk, which Would be more suitable for a 
higher book. There are also some hints on snake bites. Hygiene 
is ignored in Readers II, III, V, VI. Header IV contains a 
lesson on Exercise and Health. Reader VII has a lesson on the 
Blood, illustrated by the New River, familiar to a Londoner, but 
one more suitable might have been found for India. 

In 1898 six Readers published by the Punjab Educational 
Department, contained only one lesson on health. The present 
series has six, of which three are in the First Reader. 



HYGIENK. 


^J'general remark about the want of adaptation to India in 
the educational system applies to the lessons on health. The 
bulk of the mortality in India arises from fever. By the obser¬ 
vance of a few simple, rules, the attacks might be diminished one- 
half. The lessons do not contain any allusion to the subject; 
quinine is not once mentioned. The same remark applies to 
cholera. Like quinine, vaccination is ignored. The plague should 
now receive attention. 

In the Headers of the Christian Literature Society such 
lessons have been, more or less, introduced. The paper on The 
Claim* of Hygiene in School and Univerdty Education contains, 
in the Appendix., graduated lessons to give an idea of what 
is proposed. Some lessons of the kind might be carefully 

1>l ^Scottish and English Headers generally contain tew lessons 
on hygiene, and, of ,course, none specially adapted to India. • An 
important means of promoting the health of those who use them 
is thus sacrificed. 

Measures to ensure the Teaching of Hygiene.— I he subject 
might be made compulsory in all Primary Schools, both Govern¬ 
ment and Aided. , „ , .. 

In Secondary Schools, in the eyes both Of: teachers and pupils, 

• subjects of instruction derive their importance in the proportion 
they conduce to success at University examinations. It is useless 
to prescribe Hygiene as an optional subject in Secondary Schools, 
because it is not included in the University Course. Make it one, 
and the lead is transmuted into gold. Students will then eagerly 
study the best means of promoting their own health—but not 
otherwise. 


<§L 


Herbert Spencer says : 

“ j n the Greek schools, music, poetry, rhetoric, and a philosophy 
which, until. Socrates taught, had but little hearing upon action, were 
the dominant subjects; while knowledge aiding the arts of life had a 
very subordinate place. And in our own Universities and schools at the 
present moment the like antithesis holds. * 


Macaulay, in his Essay on Bacon, says that the ancient philo¬ 
sophy " disdained to be useful.” “It could not condescend to the 
humble oiliee of ministering to the comfort of human beings. 
The peculiarity of Bacon’s philosophy is thus described : 

<* What then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself? It was, 
to use his own emphatic expression, ‘ fruit. It was the multiplying of 
human enjoyments and the mitigating of human sufferings, 
relief of man's estate.’ ” 


It was * the 


* What Knowledge is of most Worth ? 
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The “ relief of mao’s estate” does not appear to have been 
considered by Indian University authorities as part of tlieir duty. 
For forty years Hygiene has been ignored by them. 

Sir H. 8. Cunningham says of Hygiene : 

u Some acquaintance with the art of living in health ought to form 
a necessary part of every educational curriculum. The subject might 
surely form one branch among the many which the Universities recognise 
as worthy their notice. Such knowledge would, one is inclined to think, 
he as practically valuable to a young Hindu as the refinements of 
European literature or the hazy depths of metaphysics, to which he is 
now introduced by his instructors.’' 

Most of the Indian Universities have two Science subjects fp£ 
the Matriculation Examination,—generally Physics and Chemistry. 
To be effectively taught, both require good apparatus, with which 
High Schools are, in general, not sufficiently provided. The 
students at that Stage have also an insufficient knowledge of 
English. Under the circumstances, little more than a confused 
smattering can generally be acquired. Such subjects should be 
transferred to the First Arts Examination. Instead of them, let 
Hygiene and Physical Geography, including an outline of Astron¬ 
omy, be substituted. 

In 1897 the writer circulated among the members of the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University copies of the pamphlet 
already mentioned, The Claims of Hygiene, and suggested that 
Hygiene should be made a Matriculation subject. The reply from 
the Eegistrar, No. 2292, 27th March, stated that the “ Syndicate 
regret they are unable to carry out ” the suggestion. 

Happily an advance has since been made. A meeting of the. 
Faculty of Arts, of the Calcutta University, was held on March 8, 
1900, at the request of the Syndicate to consider the following 
suggestions made by Col. T. H. Henclley, c.i.e., i.m.s. : 

“ Whether it is not desirable that Sanitation or Hygiene should 
be systematically taught in the higher classes of High Schools in 
which English is the principal medium of instruction, and which 
lead up to the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University,- 
and also in Colleges which are regulated by the University, (it) That 
Sanitary or Hygienic ideas should be introduced into the text books 
in use in those Institutions as a part of the training, (iii.) That 
selections from works on Sanitation and Hygiene should be added 
to the English text-books for the Entrance and First Arts Examinations, 
and that the knowledge of the candidates at these examinations 
should be tested in these subjects, (h.) That, taking into consideration 
the vital importance of the subject it should also be considered whether 
stress could not be laid on these subjects in the training and examina¬ 
tions forB.A. and M.A, degrees of the University. 

* Quoted in The Hindu, Fob. 21, 1000. 
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to adopt Hygiene as a University subject, but 
to what extent is not known to the writer. 

The following points are respectfully suggested for inquiry : 

1. The extent to which Hygiene is taught at present. 

2. What the course of instruction should include. 

Under this head might be considered : 

a. Whether: elementary lessons might not be introduced into 
‘ "Readers' ? 

h. The suitability of the Text-Books now in use and the 
classes for which they should be prescribed, 

c. Hygiene as a University subject. Colonel Ilendley, it 
seems to me, takes an extreme view. The claims of other subjects 
have to be considered. But executive officers might be required 
to have a good acquaintance with hygiene. 

Objections*— Some may say that it is useless to teach hygiene 
to the caste-bound and custom-bound people of India. Spencer 
may furnish a reply : 

41 Knowledge which subserves direct self-preservation by preventing 
loss of health, is of primary importance. We do not contend that 
possession of such knowledge would by any means wholly remedy the 
evil. For it is clear that in our present phase of civilization men’s 
necessities often compel them to transgress. And it is further clear 
that, even in the absence of such compulsion, their inclinations would 
frequently lead them, in spite of their knowledge, to sacrifice future good 
to present gratification. But we do contend that the right knowledge 
impressed in the right way would effect much ; and wo further contend 
that as the laws of health'must be recognised before they can be fully 
conformed to, the imparting of such knowledge must precede a more 
rational living—come when that may.”* 

Whether the people obey or not the laws of health, it is 
the duty of Government to enforce their instruction. But there 
is no question that it would tell in the end. The people generally 
would come to understand the value of sanitary regulations, and, 
in course of time, every Government officer Would be able to take 
an intelligent part in carrying them out. 

MATERIAL PROGRESS. 

The Hon. Mr. Ananda Oharlu, member of the Legislative 
Council of India, complains of the “frightful and growing 
poverty” of India. No charge is more frequently made by Indian 
political reformers, and it is laid, as a rule, at the door of the 
British Government. 

No doubt there are two sides of the shield. AVliile the 
country generally has been growing in wealth, the preservation 

* What Knowledya in of most Worth ? 
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during famines has increased the number of landless 
1 Material Progress,” Education should 


>ourers. 

Under the head of 
inculcate the following : 

1, Self-Help.— Sir William Hunter says 

« English writers who tell our Indian fallow-subjects to look to the 
government- for every improvement in their lot, are doing a very great 
disservice to the Indian races. The permanent remedies for the poverty 
of India rest with the people themselves.” p. 137. 

This is recognised by intelligent Indians. The late distin¬ 
guished Indian statesman, Sir Madhava Row, said :— 

“The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the more deeply does 
he feel there is no community on the face of the earth which suffers 
less from political evils and more from self-inflicted or self-accepted, 
or self -created, and, therefore, avoidable evils, than the Hindu com¬ 
munity 1 !” 

"While Government may do much, far more depends upon the 
people themselves. Sir M. Grant Dud said in a Convocation 
Address: 

“He who could persuade his country men to give up their, to us, 
astounding expenditure on marriages, would do more for South India 
than any government could do in a decade.” 

2. The Evils of Debt.—In 1821 Dr. Carey wrote thus in 
the Quarterly Friend of India :— 

“ There may exist circurustances in the habits of a people* 
sufficiently powerful to defeat the most benevolent views of its rulers, 
and to entail misery where there is every preparation for the enjoyment 
of happiness. 

“ Among the numerous causes which contribute to exclude happi¬ 
ness from the people of India is the universal tendency to bar raw which 
pervades the country. This disposition to borrow is not confined to one 
province, to one town, or to one class of individuals . It pervades the 
whole country with all the inveteracy of a second nature. The country 
is separated into two classes, the borrower and the usurer.” 

There should be lessons on the evils of debt and the advan¬ 
tages of foresight. 

It would be well for the University English Selections to 
contain an excellent essay on the Management of Money by the 
late Lord Lytton. Thrift, by Smiles, would yield extracts equally 
valuable. 

8. The Advantages of Savings Banks.--The amount now 

held in jewels in India cannot be less than 250 crores: it is pro¬ 
bably much greater. At 12 per cent, interest, the usual native 
rate, it would yield 30 crores a year—more than the entire land- 
revenue of British India. 
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Nor is the loss of interest the only evil from converting gold 


and silver into jewels. Dakoities are committed and numbers of 
worafen are murdered every year, chiefly on account of their jewels. 
The same remarks apply to children. The parents, in such cases, 
through their lolly and pride, have caused their death. 

It is true that with ignorant people who cannot read or write, 
converting savings into jewels, is all that can be expected, and is 
certainly better than wasting them. But there should be a lesson 
on Savings Banks, explaining their terms and advantages. 

4. The Dignity of Labour.-- Even a smattering of English 
raises the recipient in his own imagination so much above his 
fellows that he considers it is beneath him to follow any manual 
occupation. He is " ashamed to dig,” but not ashamed to live 
in idleness depending upon his relatives. 

Biographies, like those of Peter the Great and Stephenson, 
would be useful. The example of the Prussian royal family might 
be mentioned, 

5. Need of Emigration.-Sir W. W. Hunter, says :— 

“The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable 

result of the over-population of those parts of India. The mass of the 
husbandmen are living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small 
cultivators cannot be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means 
of subsistence, and allow their numbers to outstrip the food-producing 
powers of the soil. Natives must also equalize, the pressure on the soil 
by distributing themselves more equally over the country. There is 
plenty of fertile land in India still awaiting the plough. The Indian 
husbandman must learn to mobilize himself, and to migrate from the 
overcrowded provinces to the tmderpeopled ones.” pp. 135, 136, 

The Famine Commissioners say 

“ Despite the discouraging experience of past attempts, we are not 
convinced that emigration in India has as yet had so conclusive a trial as 
to justify the abandonment oi all further attempts to deal in this manner 
with an evil which must continue to increase.” p. 181. 

The co-operation of Government on a large scale is necessary. 

The craving for Government employ will be noticed under 
'another head. 


Agricultural Education . 


With eighty per cent, of the population dependent upon the 
soil; their education is of great importance. Mr. Bobertson, 
formerly connected with the Madras Agricultural Department, 
expressed the opinion that developing the intelligence of the ryot 
lies at the root of all improvement. Indeed, as a former 
Li eti ton an t - Governor of Bengal said:—- 

“While the mass of the people remain in their present state of 
ignorance and debasement, all laws and all systems must be compara¬ 
tively useless and vain.” 
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n 1881 the Government of India pointed out “ that no 
general advance in the agricultural system could be expected until 
the rural population had been so educated as to enable them to 
take a practical interest in agricultural progress and reform.’” 1 

The Agricultural Conferences of 1893 and 1895-96 remark: 

“ As it would only be through, and by, the native community, that 
agricultural improvements could, on any important scale, be carried into 
the country, measures must be taken to secure their co-operation by a 
proper system of intelligent instruction in the schools.” ! 

The value of the education given to ryots will depend upon its 
character. The remark was made years ago, “ Our present system 
of education tends to give the native youth a taste for a town, 
rather than a country life,” .. . “ the very thing which ought not 
to be done.” 

The craving for Government employ extends even to verna¬ 
cular schools. Mr. Nesfield, Inspector of Schools, Oudh, says that 
he was once present at a “large gathering of pupils from primary 
schools (vernacular). The Deputy Commissioner asked them why 
they came to school at all. Fifty voices answered at once, to get 
employment. He then asked, what employment ? and the answer 
immediately was, Government. The desire to obtain employment, 
and thus escape from the paternal plough or workshop, is almost 
universal among our vernacular students,!’ See. 

A series of elementary text-books should be prepared, suitable 
for Primary Schools in rural districts. 

Natural phenomena, as wind, rain, lightning; the formation 
of soil; the growth and structure of plants, would be excellent 
subjects for lessons. 

While Indian ryots are thrifty, industrious, and show consid¬ 
erable skill, as Mr. A. 0. Hume remarks, “their knowledge is 
wholly empirical, and is in many parts of the country, if not every¬ 
where, greatly limited in its application by tradition and supersti ¬ 
tion.” Favourable seasons for sowing, &c., are sometimes lost 
from the position of the planets, being supposed to be adverse. 

Even The Indian Mirror , a well-known daily, is a victim to 
this exploded superstition. General Duller failed in his first 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith, because he crossed the Tugela 
on the 15th December when the planets were unfavourable ! 

It seems practicable in Agricultural Schools to point out pre¬ 
vailing defects, and, in course of time, to bring about a change. 

Cattle manure, as is well-known, is almost universally used as 
fuel. This is excused by some as a necessity. Even if the ashes 
were utilized, which, as a rule, they are not, the liquid manure is 
entirely lost. Mr. Robertson says that if each ryot were to plant 
a few fuel trees in his holding, he would obtain a supply of firewood 

* Proceedings of Agricultural Conferences, p. 34. f Ibid, p. 25. 
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Yi for the wants of his household, besides improving the 
cllinate and affording shelter to stock. 

Another reform in this direction is still more important. 
Mr. Ilobertson thus describes the present state of things in 
villages:— 

“ As nearly the whole of the grain produced on the unirrigated land 
is consumed by the people of the country, the night-soil should suffice 
for manuring the greater paid of the grain-producing land ; but, instead 
of being used as manure, human excrements are allowed to pollute the 
neighbourhood of every village ; near some it is impossible to camp, the 
diluvium is so abominable. The oxcreta-satnmtea soil, after every, fall 
of rain, gives off pestilential miasma, and poisons the air ; while, not 
{infrequently, after rain the drain age-water off the land Hows into the 
village tank, upon which the whole of the villagers have to depend for 
drinking water. 1 ’ * 

It maybe objected that there is bo hope of airy change. 
Mr. A. O. Hume is more sanguine. He says:— 

“ The Chinese system,...by the help of combined tact and authority, 
kindness, patience, and gentle pressure, could even now be introduced, 
in two or three years, into any small well-supervised tract, and thence 
spread gradually over the entire empire. 

" Undoubtedly the introduction of this system which, while largely 
benefiting agriculture, would perhaps do more than any other conceivable 
measure to restrict the ravages of cholera, should never be lost sight of. 
Its importance cannot be over-rated.’’ 

Besides ordinary education, Agricultural Schools and Colleges 
are required. 

The great importance of the subject demands that it should 
receive special attention. One of the primary duties of the Direc¬ 
tor-General of Education would be a careful study of Agricul¬ 
tural Education throughout the civilized world, to see what course 
had best be adopted in India. 


Technical Education. 

Need.— In due proportion, Government servants and lawyers 
are useful to the whole community; but unemployed candidates 
arc a source of poverty and discontent. 

It was at first a necessity for Government to establish Colleges 
to provide educated officers. As the students were compar¬ 
atively few, most of them, on the completion, of their course, 
obtained good appointments. Now, however, the supply exceeds 
the demand. 

Some time ago, at the distribution of prizes at the Presidency 

* Journal of the Society of Art#, May 14, I860. 
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pge, Madras, the late Mr. Justice Mutkusami Aiyer, who 
presided, said: 

“ When I left the college 32 years ago, there were about 75 highly 
educated men, whoso attainments may he said to he co-extensive with 
those of our graduates. At present there arc upwards of 1,500 R.A’s, 
besides 17,000 undergraduates and matriculates.” 

The English Schools and Colleges furnish an army of candi¬ 
dates more than four hundred thousand strong, and daily receiving 
accessions to its ranks. 

As already shown, the craving extends, more or less, even to 
vernacular schools. 

In 1877, Sir Bichard Temple, in his last Report as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, said: 

“ It is melancholy to see men who once appeared to receive their 
honours in the University Convocation, now applying for some lowly- 
paid appointment, almost begging from office to office, from department 
to department, or struggling for the practice of a petty practitioner, and 
after all this returning, baffled and disheartened, to a poverty-stricken 
home, and then to reflect how far happier their lot might have been 
had they while at school or college been able to move in a healthier 
atmosphere of thought and freer walk of life. Nevertheless, with these 
examples before their eyes, hundreds, perhaps thousands of young men, 
persist in embarking on the same course which can only lead to the 
same ending. And one reason, among several reasons, is this, that they 
still dread and dislike the thought of manual labour, even though it he 
accompanied with mental training. This unhappy prejudice though not - 
perhaps avowed nor even admitted, is palpably existent and harmfully 
influential.” 

Things are worse now. 

Even in “the Punjab, where, English education is compara¬ 
tively new, a warning is given : “ The large increase in the ranks 
of the educated unemployed—a problem which has caused and is 
still causing great anxiety to all sincerely interested in the good 
of the country.”* 

Educated men in. India, who should be “ Captains of Industry,” 
are candidates for Government office or swelling the ranks of 
briefless lawyers. Among such there must be*'ever-increasing 
poverty.” 

Spain is one of the least prosperous countries of Europe. 
The Madras Educational Revieiv says of it: 

“ The same complaint is raised as in Tndia., that educated men 
overcrowd the professions and Government service, rather than devote 
themselves to industries and commerce whereby the best possible use 
might be made of the country’s great natural resources.” 

* The Punjab Patriot , Dec. 13th, 1897. 
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^ame remark is applied to Greece : 

“ This general instruction is out of all relation to the real needs 
of the country, and excites in young men an ambition impossible t;o 
t»ratify. The majority of young men conceive it a disgrace to follow 
their fathers’ professions—generally manual—and tliercfore regarded 
as degrading.” 

The chief Remedy.— This was pointed out by Lord George 
Hamilton in his Budget Speech of 1897 : 

“Is it impossible to so alter the current and tendency of the 
education we give as to associate it with objects of a practical and 
technical character, by which India's latent resources might be 
developed, her industries multiplied, and her productive power 
extended ?” 

On the occasion of Sir William 'Wedderburn’s motion in 
Parliament this year, a pledge was given by the Secretary of 
State that Technical and Industrial Education would be extended. 
Even in England the same want is being felt. The, Duke of 
Devonshire, at the opening of a Science School, remarked : 

“ Wo have been prominent in advocating what is called the cause of 
technical education, have been seeking not only to extend the area of 
education, but in many respects to alter its direction, and to give to it a 
more practical character, and one which may, we think, be of more 
advantage to the people of this country.” 

Sir John Gorst, Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
of Education, said lately at Bristol: 

“ Pie believed no one could render , at this moment a higher 
service to the country than by securing the advancement of Technical 
Education.” 

Bifurcation of Studies— The Arts Colleges naturally seek to 
sweep into their preparatory classes as many as possible. Those 
possessing the requisite ability, push on and become graduates; 
but, not a, few, find, at the end of their course, that they have an 
education of little mercantile value. 

A Commercial Side in High Schools- This is wanted, with 
special attention to handwriting, ordinary and short-hand, accounts, 
book-keeping, &c. Type-writing now also requires to be learnt. 

The Japanese have established a Commercial School in which 
thorough instruction is given. The students are also taught 
“ that uprightness and just dealing are absolutely necessary to the 
building up of a permanently successful business.” Their example 
might well be followed in India. Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 
should certainly have well-equipped Commercial Schools. ^ 

Difficulties connected with Technical Education. -Even in 
England there are important unsettled problems with regard to 
Technical Education. Government appointed a Boyal Commission, 
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.Qgjfj^oaecl of some of the most competent men, who gave three 
years’ inquiry to the subject. While their voluminous Report 
contains much valuable information, 

“ They have thought it wise in many cases to abstain from 
drawing any definite conclusions, feeling that experience alone can 
show the system of education which is best adapted to the various 
grades of persons engaged in industry in this country.” 

Sir Philip Magnus, after stating the above result, says : — 

In the teaching of industrial art we may be said to be still 
groping our way, and to have arrived at no definite conclusions. 

“ Wg cannot point to any country in Europe in which the prob¬ 
lem we are trying to solve at home has found a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory solution.”"- 

Mr. Baines read an excellent paper, before the Society of 
Arts, on Technical Education in India. While he sees the hin¬ 
drances, he mentions also encouragements. The increase in the 
resources of the people will result in a higher standard of living, 
and so produce a demand for articles manufactured by skilled 
hands. He expects that the rapid increase in the population will 
lead to the surplus population finding an outlet in occupations 
other than that of agriculture. 

It is not enough to say to the educated youth of India, 
u Turn to manufactures.” They cannot be expected to initiate 
industries. They may reasonably ask in each district, “ How can 
we be bed employed ? Where can we get the nectary training ? ” 

Proposed Industrial Survey.— To enable the above questions 
to be answered satisfactorily, an Industrial Survey is absolutely 
necessary. This was suggested more than thirty years ago by 
Dr. ForbeS Watson of the India Museum. He.explained it in a 
pamphlet entitled, “Industrial Survey of India.” 

This admirable scheme was never carried out, owing to the 
opposition of the India Council. Sir Louis Mallet was the Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the India Office. The following quotation from 
him is given in the Famine Commission Report, App. I, page 135 : 

“ If there is any one thing which is wanting in an investigation of 
Indian problems, it is an approach to trustworthy and generally accepted 
facts. There is hardly a subject upon which the best authorities do not 
absolutely disagree as to the fundamental facts. I could mention the 
most startling instances, but they must be present to the minds of all of 
us. Now I am compelled to say that, since I have been connected with 
the India Office, I have found just, as strong a repugnance to the adoption 
of,any adequate measures for the collection of a comprehensive and well- 
digested set of facts as to the recognition of general principles. The only 

'• International Conference on Education, Section p. 12. Lord Reay was 
Chairman of the Committee of Organisation. 
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i upon which.!' had the misfortune of encountering the vehement 
opposition of some Members of Council, for whose opinions and experi¬ 
ence I have the most unfeigned respect, was in my advocacy of 
Dr. Forbes Watson’s proposal for an Industrial Survey.” 

No doubt, general information is becoming more and more 
available. But what is wanted is a Special Industrial Survey , 
directed by a fully qualified head, to ascertain where each manufac¬ 
ture may he developed with most advantage. Such a head is to 
be found in Dr. George Watt, who has already done excellent 
service in this direction. 

Industrial Schools and Technical Colleges.— Some progress 
has been made in this direction, and in several cases the results 
are encouraging. The chief drawback is that the colleges are not 
sufficiently manned. 

It may be mentioned that at Jeypore, Rajputana, there is an 
admirable School of Arts. 

Annual Review by the Director-General of Education.— As 

recommended under agricultural education, the Director-General 
should gain a thorough knowledge of Technical and Industrial 
Education. He should annually examine closely their working in 
India, reporting what is being done, with any improvements made 
or suggested. 

LOYALTY. 

Importance of Friendly Feeling towards the British Gov * 
eminent.- - A few years ago Sir Monier-Williams travelled over 
India, conversing freely with educated Hindus. The leading im¬ 
pression left upon his mind is thus stated : 

“ lu i,uv opinion the great problem that before all others presses for 
solution in relation to our Eastern Empire is, How can the rulers and the 
ruled be drawn closer? How can more sympathy and cordial feeling be 
promoted between them 

The difficulties in the way of this are undoubtedly great. 
Lord Canning said in his parting address : 

“ England has before her one of the most difficult problems that 
State policy can be called to solve ; the drawing together, with harmony 
and without injustice to either side, two great races radically different 
in every thing that forms the character of man, but which, by the course 
of events, are being gradually brought face to face.” 

The racial feeling, strong everywhere, is in India intensified 
by caste; from the absence of the historical faculty, there is’a 
general belief in the “ halcyon days of Hindu sovereignty” ; from 
ignorance of political economy, proofs of the increasing prosperity 
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ate looked upon only as showing its “frightful and 
growing poverty/' 

The Sedition Act.— The revision of this and the press prosecu¬ 
tions were proofs that, in the opinion of Government, some 
steps were necessary to maintain the peace of the country. In 
England, Irish patriots and socialists are allowed full swing. 
The people are intelligent enough to laugh at seditionmongers; 
but the case is different in India. Sir John Straehey says : 

Nothing is too foolish or too extravagant for almost universal 
acceptance. Ominous signs from time to time appear which ought to 
remind us how easily in India a terrible conflagration may be lighted up. 
There is no limit to the liability of such a population to be influenced by 
the assurances or suggestions of religious fanatics and political agitators, 
or to be disturbed by interference With its prejudices and beliefs or with 
the methods of Government to which it has been accustomed.”* 

Diffusion of Correct Knowledge the best Remedy. —The popu¬ 
lar idea of the Hindus is that famines and pestilences are sent as 
punishments for the sins of their rulers—not their own. During 
a famine in North India, the ryots sent a petition to Government, 
recommending “ searchings of heart” on the part of the authorities. 
"Was not the famine sent as a punishment for their oppression of 
the poor ? In another form the doctrine is still held : famines are 
the result of being governed “/or the people, not by the people.’ 

Prevailing Misconceptions. 

To know the remedy, these must be fully stated. 

The Bloomsbury Meeting. —According to Indian journalists, 
the press in this country, is now “ gagged.” 

Unlike India, England is a land where 

“ A man may speak the thing he will.” 

The real feelings of educated Indians can therefore best be 
learned by what they say in that country. Viewed in this light, 
the Bloomsbury meeting is of great importance. i 

The Bloomsbury Meeting, held in London in December, 1897, 
affords such a valuable index to the real sentiments towards British 
rule entertained by many educated Indians, that the Besolution 
passed is quoted in full. 

“A Conference of Indians resident in England was held at 
Montague Mansions, Bloomsbury, on Tuesday afternoon, on the subject 
of British rule in India. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, ex-M. P., was in the 
chair. The audience was largely composed of young gentlemen, 
evidently students at home. A few ladies were present. It was stated 
that notes expressing sympathy with the object of the meeting had been 
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^ea^IcKfrom Mr. Webb, who had once presided at the National Indian 
Congress at Madras, Sir W, Wedderburn, M. P., and Mr. Caine. 

•'The Chairman moved the following resolution: 

“That this Conference of Indians resident in the United Kingdom 
is of opinion that of all the evils and * terrible misery’ that India has 
been suffering for a century and-a-half, and of which the latest develop¬ 
ments arc the most deplorable famine and plague, arising from ever- 
increasing poverty, the stupid and suicidal frontier war and its savagery, 
of the wholesale destruction of villages, unworthy of any people, but far 
more so of English civilisation ;' the.unwise- and suicidal prosecutions 
for sedition ; the absurd and ignorant cry of the disloyalty of the educat¬ 
ed Indians, and for the curtailment of the liberty of the Indian Press'; 
the disposition—like that of the imprisonment of the Natus, and the 
general insufficiency and inefficiency of the administration:—of all these 
and many other minor evils the main cause is the unrighteous and un- 
British system of Government which produces an unceasing ancl ever- 
increasing bleeding of the country and which is maintained by a political 
hypocrisy and continuous subterfuges unworthy of the British honour 
and name, and entirely in opposition to the British people and utterly 
in violation of acts and resolutions of the most solemn and repeated 
pledges of the British nation and Sovereign. That unless the present 
unrighteous and un-British system of Government is thoroughly 
reformed into a righteous and truly British system, destruction to India 
and disaster to the British Empire must he the inevitable result; That 
the European Agency—-civil and military—in the Government must be 
very largely reduced. That such as is considered as absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of* British supremacy in. India must be largely, 
if not wholly, paid for from the British Exchequer, and that the people 
must have a voice in their own affairs. That Indians desire as their 
highest patriotism and best interest the continuance of British rule, and 
as British subjects they demand that such British rule must be based 
on British principles and British institutions; on British citizenship, 
and not on existing despotic, un-British and selfish principles of which 
the present disaster and misery are the natural ancl bitter fruit. That 
a righteous and honest British rule can alone be beneficial to India, 
will be far more beneficial and glorious to the British people themselves 
than at present and will vastly strengthen the foundation of the Empire 
in the affections of the people. That, as a necessary immediate instal¬ 
ment oj: justice, a large proportion, if not the whole, of the famine and 
plague expenditure, and the whole cost of the present unwise frontier 
war, must be met from the British Exchequer, remembering that 
England drains from India some £80.000,000 or £40,000,000 every 
year. Lastly, that the frontier war and forward policy must cease, and 
the whole frontier question be carefully reconsidered so as to render all 
Afghanistan a powerful and impregnable barrier to an independence- 
loving and warlike people against any foreign invasion of India. 

"Mr. Naoroji supported this long resolution by a long speech, 
which was vociferously cheered. 
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'Mi*. J. N. Kay, in seconding the resolution, said they were con¬ 
fronted with a great and perilous duty -the duty of speaking the truth, 
(Cheers.) British rule stood out as a dismal failure. The fact had been 
demonstrated by the events of the past fow months, in famine, plague, 
and war. (Renewed cheers ) A policy unworthy of England was 
being pursued. Selfishness and suspicion were at its root. If the 
system were not altered, Indians who were at present friendly to British 
rule would be turned into bitter and unbending enemies, and the ena 
would be a terrible catastrophe. (Hear, hear.) Sedition was ferment¬ 
ing on all sides. The despotism under which the people were suffering 
and dying would not brook criticism. There had indeed been enough 
talk. The time was coming when they must act. (Loud cheers.) 
Constitutional agitation would, however, suffice.” 

The Resolution repelled “ the absurd and ignorant cry of the 
disloyalty of the educated Indians,” but the Seconder said that 
“ Sedition was fermenting on all sides.” 

Another of the speakers said :• — 

“The British Government could not go on long in its^present 
course with impunity. (Cries of * Down with it 1 and ‘ Order t) 

“ Otherwise they might have another America in India, and another 
Boston Harbour in Bombay,” (Loud cheers.) 

“The Resolution was carried unanimously, amid considerable 
enthusiasm.”* . . 

Importance of the Meeting. -Had the sentiments been 
expressed by merely one or two young men, they might be treated 
with contempt; blit the meeting was a “ Conference of Indians 
resident in the United Kingdom, ’ held under the auspices of the 
“London Indian Society,” and “the audience was largely 
composed of young gentlemen, evidently students at home. the 
Indian Magazine, some time ago, gave the number of Indian 
students in England as about 300. They are chiefly candidates 
for the civil service, medical and law students, the supposed elite 
of the Indian Universities, the future leaders of public opinion in 
India. 

There is a still graver aspect of the case. The meeting 
represented, more or less, every great province of India. It cannot 
be supposed that landing in England produced an immediate and 
entire change in the minds of young men with regard to their 
opinions of English rule in India. They must have held, to some 
extent at least', the same views in their own country, although 
prudence forbade their expression. 

The proceedings are very humiliating to Englishmen as well 
as to those who took part in them. The men who passed such an 
outrageous Resolution, “unanimously and with considerable 
enthusiasm,” are largely the “product” of our educational system, 

# Quoted from The Hindu, 3 anuary 17, 1898. 
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admitted, are a great 
Resolution of 1897, but 


thnii^they have been “further instructed” by the Indian Press 
ahcl English Radicals. 

Meeting 1 on ist March 1900. —The Conference of the London 
Indian Society was held this year at the Westminster Town Hal). 
“The attendance was large and thoroughly representative of 
resident Indians from all parts of the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji was announced to take the chair, but on account 
of illness he could not fulfil his engagement. However, he sent 
a letter from which some extracts are given below. 

The proceedings, it is cheerfully 
improvement upon the vile slanderous 
a few points may be noticed. 

The first Resolution was as follows : 

“ That this Conference is of opinion that famines in India are 
preventable, that the main cause of the evil is the drain from the 
resources of India caused by an unnatural economic system of Govern¬ 
ment, and that until this cause is fully faced and dealt with, there is no 
chance for an effective remedy or for the general welfare of the people 
of India ; that for the immediate remedy for the present calamity this 
Conference, while very thankful for the Mansion House Fund, and 
other similar efforts, prays for a substantial financial assistance by a 
direct grant from the British Exchequer.” 

The Resolution will be noticed hereafter. Some of the 
remarks of Mr. Naoroji may be quoted. Imitating Irish patriots, 
he grinds ‘ at the hurdy-gurdy of long-dead grievances and long 
remedied wrongs.’ 

After referring to the cost of the wars since the commence¬ 
ment of the connexion between England and India, he says': 

“ Next to this the East India Company from its commencement, 
remitted to this country every year, a large amount of its wealth which, 
at least; as public remittances was supposed to he three millions a year.” 

“ Besides this public remittance to this country, it is utterly im¬ 
possible to form any estimate of the private remittances of the officials 
of the day, who amassed vast wealth by corruption and oppression of 
every kind.” 

The people of England should pay 40 millions, the entire cost 
of the Mutiny, for the following reasons : 

“ In.the Mutiny the people remained thoroughly loyal. Even new 
regiments were formed from the people to fight with their own kith and 
kin, and British supremacy prevailed over the mutineers. What was 
the reward of that people ? Every farthing of the cost of that Mutiny 
was put upon the people,” 

The true cause of India's poverty was thus stated : 

54 Besides, the cost of everything with which the name of India- 
could be connected, no matter how much soever British interests were 



;ih¥&afved in it, wits laid on the shoulders of India; and in addition to 


that up to take present day tens of thousands of millions of the wealth of 
that country have been drained away to this country, rendering it the 
poorest and most wretched country on the face of the earth. This, then, is 
only the true cause of the poverty and the consequent famine, plague, 
and diseases of every hind from which that wretched country suffers.’' 

“ Every year on an average some Ex. 80,000,000 to Ex. 40,000,000 
are drawn from Indian wealth to England.” 

At Cutler’s Hall, Mr. Naoroji said: 

“ Whereas the income or production of England was £41, that of 
Prance £25, Germany £18, Austria £16, and even Russia £9-9$. per 
head per annum, British India produced only £2. The administration 
of the country was carried on hy Englishmen, but the result was that 
whereas England was capable of producing £41, or taking the United 
Kingdom £.15 per head per annum, India, under the: same kind of 
administration, the same laws, the same security of property, produced 
only £2 per head.” 

These figures were quoted by one of the speakers, and a cry 
of shame,” was raised. 

Mr. Naoroji enumerates some resemblances, but ignores 
i rnporfcant differences. 

On the one side there are energetic, well-educated Englishmen 
who have had a settled Government for centuries, seeking wealth 
all over the world, and blessed with a good climate. Here we 
have caste-bound, custom-bound, ignorant men, forbidden to cross 
the seas, and with a very uncertain rainfall. The average 
earnings in China are no greater than in India. The present 
scale in India,approximates to what it was in England during the 
reign of Queyn. Elizabeth, and it will gradually rise. 

Dr, Clark, M. P., said at the Meeting : 

“Years ago he went through a famine in India with Mr. Digby, 
and he saw people dying in the streets for the want of food, although at 
that time there were thousands of bags of grain at Madras.” 

The inference is that this was the fault of the British 
Government. The Duke of Buckingham spent the hot season in 
Madras to push on supplies; but although there was abundance 
of grain there, from want of railways it could not be distributed 
over the famine tracts. Oxen could not be employed from want 
of water and fodder. 

Mr. R. C. Dutfc is not so outrageous as Mr. Naoroji, but, like 
him, lie sometimes draws erroneous conclusions from half truths. 
The following examples are taken from his England and India . 

Mr. Dutfc contrasts the diminution of the National Debt of 
Great Britain with the increase of the National Debt of India. 
He says : 

“If the people of India had any voice in the management of their 
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Mjjkofi they would have opposed such increase in the National Debt; 
they would have tried to reduce it, as it has been reduced in .England.*’ 

The Public Debt of England was contracted on account of 
wars, England spends no money on irrigation works or railways; 
the debt is therefore wisely reduced. 

In 1808-4 the total debt of India amounted, in round numbers, 
to 91 crores. In 1890-7 it was 228 crores. During that time the 
State Capital outlay on Bail ways was 127 crores; on Irrigation 
works 82 crores, deducting which the debt amounted only to 
04 crores. 3 ' 4 

Against the debt there are Irrigation works, watering 10 
millions of acres, and many thousand miles of railways, the earn¬ 
ings of which pay nearly the entire interest. 

If the British Government had pursued the . fatuous policy 
recommended, by Mr. Dutt, the country would scarcely have had a 
single railway. It was the general belief that Indian railways 
would have no pcumnger traffic. It was thought that the people 
attached no value to time, and would rather walk like their 
forefathers. No great Bailway Companies could have been formed 
to connect the presidency cities without a guarantee. 

In justice to the Bengalis, it should be stated that there are 
men among them who take a more sensible view of things than 
Mr. Dutt, Mr. T, N. Mukerji says: 

“ No country having the faintest claim to civilization should now 7 
be, without its railways. When we ourselves could not make them, the 
next best thing Was to have them made by others, for it would not be 
wise to wait a century or two. It is not India alone that has got its 
railways made by foreign skill and capital: other countries with power¬ 
ful governments of their own, have clone the same.’' 

“ No better employment can be found for foreign capital in this 
country than in the construction of railways. Wherever they have 
traversed, their power to increase the efficiency of land, labour and 
capital to produce wealth has been marvellous. Railways are the wings 
of commerce, by the aid of which it reaches the most distant lands, 
scattering wealth and activity in its track. A generation ago, the 
peasants of the North-West Provinces could hardly even dream that the 
mvnj grass growing on the boundary ridges of their fields would be paid 
for m bright silver, taken hundreds of miles away to Bally, near Calcutta, 
and there made into paper ” 

Mr. Dutt thus contracts the comparative increase in the 
revenues of Great Britain and India : 

“ The average annual revenue of Great Britain in 1851 to 1860 
was £68,000,000; the average in 1881 to 1890 was £88,000,000 ; and 
the average during the last six years has been about £100,000,000. The 


* 32nd Statistical Abstract , p. 21G. 
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has thus slowly increased with the increase of population and 
during a period of between forty and fifty years it fyas increased about 
50 per cent. But what are the .figures for India ? The annual 'revenue 
in 1857— i.e., after Dalhousie’s last annexation was Rx. 32,000,000 , the 
annual revenue now, including rail way receipts, is over Bx. 90,000,000, 
in other words, the revenue obtained from the country has nearly 
trebled in forty years/’ pp, 141, 142. 

According to this showing, the British revenue increased only 
47 per cent, while the Indian rate was 180 per cent, Mr. Dutt 
was employed by the .Liberals for electioneering purposes, and 
when lie told their constituents that the Indian revenues had 
“ nearly trebled during forty years,” they might well cry “ shame !” 
and think that the “ ins” had “ filled the cup of their iniquity up 
to the brim,” and should give place to the ** outs,” 

What Mr. Dutt did was to contrast British rev'enu e minus 
railway receipts, with Indian revenue plus railway receipts. In 
.1860, the Bail way revenue of England amounted to £28 millions, 
and in 1896 to .£90 millions. Adding these, the English revenue 
rose from £96 millions in 1860 to 190 millions in 1896.an in¬ 

crease of 99 per cent,, instead of 47 per cent. 

Take the Land Be venue, the largest item. That for 1857 is 
not available, but in 1858-9 it realised 1,812 lakhs, against 2,6*20 
lakhs in 1895-6. During 37 years, the land revenue, instead of 
increasing 180 percent., rose only 44 per cent.—less than the 
English rate! The revenue simply kepi pace with, the increasing 
population extending the cultivated area. 

What chiefly brought the Indian average up to 180 per cent. ? 
The revenue from irrigation and railways, which rose from 65 
lakhs in 1858-9 to 2,487 lakhs in 1895-6—an increase of 3,726 per 
cent.! A water cess was paid to defray the cost of irrigation works, 
but 1,868 lakhs from railway fares cannot be regarded as taxes. 

Before noticing Mr. Dutt’s Congress Presidential Address, 
some quotations may be given from Indian Newspapers. 

The growing Material Exhaustion of India: 

“The enormous growth of foreign trade does not in the least 

indicate growing prosperity in the condition of its people.It 

simply indicates the indebtedness of India, and her growing material 
exhaustion/’ 

India no wealthier from the import of gold and silver : 

* ‘ The increase in the import of gold and silver as a sign of the 
growing prosperity of the people is fallacious.” 

The Evil Effects of Railways. —A leading citizen of Bombay 
says: 

“ The question of filling tip the country of India with a net-work 
of railways is principally beneficial to the English manufacturer and 
merchant.” 
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in learned 


'widely circulated Indian journal thus “ pauses 
doubt ’f over the question : 

“ It is by no means certain that the extension of railways has been 
an unmixed blessing to India ; that it has not carried in its train effects 
that have been the principal cause of the impoverishment of the Indian 
people.” 

Rapacity of the British Government: 

“ Our ‘ beneficent’ Government takes to itself no. less than 47 per 
cent, of the produce (and) levies innumerable other contributions.” 

India’s Tribute to England : 

India sends away 30 milions of money as her tribute to England, 
and this tribute, for which not a penny is received in return, as it has 
been said over and over again by competent writers, is one of the chief 
causes of India’s poverty.” 

The Alleged Cause of Famines in India. 

The resolution of the London Indian Society passed this year 
asserts that “ Famines in India are preventable,” their cause being 
the costly Indian system of Government. Mr. R. G. Dufct in 
his late address as President of the Indian National Congress, 
said : 

“ Real Cause of Famines and the Remedy. 

“ Gentlemen, the real cause of the poverty of our agricultural popu¬ 
lation is simple and even obvious, if we have the courage and the 
honesty to seek for it and to grasp it. . . The real cause of the Indian 
cultivators’ wretchedness and indebtedness is that, except in Bengal and 
a few other tracts, the land assessment is so heavy that the cultivator 
is not able to save in good years enough to meet the failure of harvest 
in bad years.” 

Your Lordship, in the Budget debate,'thus briefly expressed 
this opinion: 

“ I yee it sometimes stated, and the critics of British rule in India 
arc very fond of this argument, that the real causes of recurving famine 
are not the failure of rain, the exhaustion of the soil, or the loss of 
crops, but the pressure of land taxation and the drain upon the resources 
of the people.” 

Your Lordship then estimated the destruction of agricultural 
wealth caused by an Indian famine, and showed how impossible it 
was by any revision of the revenue system to enable the agricul¬ 
tural population to stand the shock of a calamity at once so sudden 
and bo devastating. 

The subject may also be viewed from another stand-point. 

The last Census gave the agricultural population of Tndia as 
171,735,390. After the late famine, it was remarked with sur¬ 
prise how rapidly, at least in some provinces, the ryots recovered 
from its effects. But, according to the Census, therfe were 
25,468,017 dependent upon “ Earthwork and general labour.” It 
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of landless labourers who are. the great sufferers 
during famine. Ryots may tide over one or I wo bad seasons, but 
such is not the case with day labourers. Want of rain prevents 
the farmers from giving them work, and unless it is provided they 
must starve. Would any reduction in the land revenue meet 
their case? 

It is admitted that landless labourers are increasing under the 
present, system. 

Sir W . W. Hunter says of famine: 

“ A hundred years ago it was regarded nob as a problem of adminis¬ 
tration, but as a. visitation of God utterly beyond the control of man. 
When the rains, on which the crops depended fell short, no crops were 
raised and the people perished. The loss of life was accepted as it 
natural and an inevitable consequence of the loss of the crop,”* 

In this way, however, the pressure upon land, was relieved. 
How, millions of lives are saved, adding to the 4 * White Man’s 
Burden.” Henceforth the main policy should rather be to prevent 
pauperism, than to feed paupers. 

A defective Education largely responsible for the Misconcep ¬ 
tions which have been noticed. — After forty years of University 
education, the 44 Indian Society,” its supposed .elite, accepted 
44 unanimously and with considerable enthusiasm” the opinion of 
British rule and rulers in India expressed in the Bloomsbury 
Resolution. Race feeling and false patriotism may have had some 
influence; but ignorance was the main factor. The charge 
brought against English education in India by Sir John Strachey 
seems fully substantiated: 

“These institutions give, in the English language, a more or less 
good imitation of the . purely scholastic part of an ordinary English 
education, but the young men of India learn in them almost nothing 
about their own country, or about the Government under which they 
live, and, least of all are they taught to be good and loyal citizens.” 

It is highly injurious that the minds of the people should be 
poisoned against the British Government of India, by statements 
like those quoted, and it may well be insisted that steps be taken 
to correct them. 

Text-Books to remove Misconceptions. 

Two are recommended. 

Entrance Text- Book,— -It must be admitted that 44 Citizen 
Readers” are of comparatively recent origin even in England. 
The late Mr. W r . E, Forster, who contributed a preface to one of 
them, expressed his surprise that 44 the gap had not been filled up 
before.” A crop of them appeared under the titles of The 
Citizen , The Civic . Reader , The British Citizen , Ac. 

* England's Iforfe in India , «p. 21. 
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Citizen of India, by Sir W. Lee Warner, published by 
Macmillan, appeared in 1897.* As a first attempt it is fair; 
within short compass, ttmeh useful information is given. It was 
passed by the Madras Text-Book Committee, and probably by 
others, as “ suitable only as an additional Reader or Text-Book.” 
The general desire of teachers is to have as few text-books as 
possible, and as The Citizen of India was not prescribed for any 
examination, it had, it is believed, a very limited circulation. 
When it. was known that your Lordship favoured its use, it was 
gradually recognized by three Indian Universities, and others will 
probably follow. 

The subject is difficult, and requires to be delicately handled. 
The Citizen of India needs the revision which the author is willing 
to give. Some of the geographical details might, perhaps be 
omitted, and more space given to other matters. The Queen's 
Proclamation might be inserted ; the Legislative Councils might be 
noticed. There is a section on “ Personal .Duty; ” but this might 
be pressed still mote in detail. The truth requires to be strongly 
urged, 


How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find." 


Other text-books on the subject will follow. The Indian 
Empire. Render, of the Christian Literature Society, has been passed 
by the Madras Text-Book Committee, and Sir John Strachey 
expressed the following opinion of it: 

“ Among all the Indian school hooks which I have seen, I know of 
none so good and so useful.” 

In course of time, a satisfactory book will be produced. 

University - Text Book on Indian Political Economy. —There 
are some points too difficult to be taken up in the Entrance 
Reader; there should be a text-book for the Intermediate or 
B. A. Glass, 

It is true that the Indian Universities include Political 
Economy as an optional or compulsory subject in the higher 
examinations ; but this is not, enough. It is not taken up by the 
great majority of students, and the course is not sufficiently 
adapted to India. It should be Indian Political Economy, not so 
much dealing with theoretical questions, as with the erroneous 
opinions which have been noticed. 


* A Calcutta journal thus explains its origin : ‘ The pension that ho draws is 

not perhaps quite sufficient in his old age, and he wishes to supplement his slender 
moans by getting his book. The Citizen of India, introduced aa a text-hook for 
Indian Universities.” 
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The ■ Athenaeum } in reviewing Nicholson’s Principle* of Political 
Economy, says 

“The schools and chairs appear to be engaged in a perpetual 
logical oxercitation, while the great body of mankind—labourers, 
merchants, statesmen—-pass unheeding by or look on only in contempt. 
There never has yet been seen or known the political economy that a 
man of average common sense would give two pence lor/’ March 12 
1808. 

The Educational Review referring to the above remark, says : 

“ The words undoubtedly point to a defect in the subject of Political 
Economy as taught in India. The fault lies not so much with the 
lecturers as with the fact there exists no text-book on the subject of 
Political Economy as applied to India. As it is, our students study 
books, such as Fawcett’s Manual of Political Economy which base all 
their illustrations on conditions as they exist in England—conditions 
which do not exist in India, and which therefore, are unintelligible to the 
student. Even when the illustration has been carefully explained, there 
still remains the fact that the conditions on which the illustration is 
based do not appeal to the experience of the, Indian student.. What is 
wanted is a book which deals with the three agents of production, land, 
labour, and capital, as applied to India, and with such questions ay the. 
currency and the land tenures of India.” June, 1898, pp. 218, 249. 

Government may not be able to deal directly with the Uni¬ 
versities, but its influence would do much indirectly. 

Social He form:. 

In the first Introductory Lecture ever delivered at tlie 
Calcutta Medical College by an Indian, Professor Chuckerbuttv 
said of the elevation of the woman of India : “ Of all the great 
social problems to be solved in this country, this is undoubtedly 
the greatest. It is useless to hide from ourselves the fact that the 
degraded condition of the women of India is the foundation of 
numerous social evils,” 

The Hindu, the leading Indian Journal in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, thus states the case 

“ There is one evil which is a standi eg hindrance to reforms of 
every kind, and if that is remedied the natural aptitudes of the nation 
will receive an unchecked stimulus towards development in all directions. 
We mean the present degraded condition of our women. We do not 
sympathize with, those who exaggerate our social evils to impart impor¬ 
tance to their own suggestions. But it will be no patriotism but foolish 
and ruinous vanity to assert that women in India are-now in that condi¬ 
tion which enables them in other countries to exert vast influence on the 
character arid life of the nation as well as of the individual. The hard 
and unreasonable marriage laws, their seclusion and their ignorance have 
made them entirely unlit for the exercise of that elevating and chastening 
privilege which is theirs by nature. The character of the nation is 
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Oy its youths, and the character of the youths is formed at home 
by their mothers.” September 28th, 1888. 

It is evident that such a state of things demands earnest 
attention. 

Female Education. —This lies at the root of improvement. 
Women, on the whole, have been greatly maligned in Hindu litera¬ 
ture. Manu’s Code says that women are ordained to be depraved : 

“ .17 (When creating them) Mann allotted to women (a love of 
their) bed, (of their) seat, and (of) ornament, impure desires, wrath, 
dishonesty, malice, and bad conduct.” IX. 

Like Sudras, they are denied religious instruction. Wilson 
says that the greater number of Hindu tales turn upon the 
wickedness of women—the luxury, profligacy, treachery, and craft 
of the female sex. 

The general feeling of the uneducated is opposed to female 
education. It is thought that the ability to read and write would 
be employed in learning how to poison their husbands or to make 
. assignations. 

As in the case of Paudita Rainabai of the present day, two or 
three learned women are mentioned in Indian history; but the 
Report of the Education Commission says : “ The idea of giving 
girls a school education, as a necessary part of their training 
for life, did not originate in India till, quite within our own days.” 
(p. 522.) It is only now that female education is beginning to be 
appreciated by the more intelligent of the people. 

It has been mentioned that neither the compilers of Govern¬ 
ment School Books, nor those who used them felt the need of 
lessons on Hygiene. The same remark applies to lessons on female 
education Out of 22 English Readers examined, there were only 
ten lines on the subject. 

In the seven “ .Readers” of the New Orient Series, and in 
the New Punjab Series, Female Education does not seem to be 
once mentioned. The same remark may be expected to apply to 
Home u Readers.” 

There should be lessons in the Readers adapted to the intelli¬ 
gence of the children. Even the Primer might contain, “ Girls 
should go to school as well as boys.” This might be expanded in 
theliigher Readers, and sketches given of good and noble women. 
All might be urged to promote female education. 

Indian public opinion is now r so far advanced that there will 
be no opposition to the insertion of lessons encouraging female 
educatfou. Exception, however, may be taken to the next two 
subjects. It is agreed that they are suitable only for higher text¬ 
books, such as the Citizen Reader ; but they may be defended on 
the general principle that Government may explain why some of 
its acts have been passed. This is especially necessary where they 
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^ been .strongly opposed to Indian public opinion, In this way 
enlightened views would gradually spread, and Government would 
be commended instead of being regarded with disfavour. 

Early Marriage. - Though a very great evil, Indian opinion 
is as strongly in favour of it as it is opposed to female education. 
It is admitted that it is a delicate subject, one which should not 
be noticed in elementary education, but it seems practicable 
to diffuse more correct ideas among advanced pupils. 

The Penal Code (875) fixed the age of consent at ten years ; 
which, under Lord Lansdowne’s administration, was raised to 
twelve years.. Some of the reasons for this might be explained, 
and the benefits pointed out from following western example in 
this respect, 

3. Widows,—One of the most unhappy effects of early 
marriages is the large number of widows. What is properly 
betrothal is legally marriage among the Hindus, and .if the child- 
husband dies, the unhappy girl is a widow for life. 

The inhumanity with which widowa have been treated is one 
of the foulest blots upon the Hindu character. A poor girl is 
given by her father in marriage, says Arthur, 

She may never have set her eyes upon her husband except on the 
wedding day; .she ia still living at her father's house; but if the man 
who calls her wife die, she is his widow and his widow for life. She is 
stripped of all her ornaments, her dress is changed for the widow's robe, 
and in some parts of the country, her rich black hair is shaved. Then 
begins a life of bitterness : she is charged with her husband’s death : 
he lms been taken from her to punish her sin in a former birth ; the 
younger she is, the greater sinner she must have been to be overtaken so 
soon ; and her accusations are proportionally malignant. Her presence 
is a curse ; it must never blight social festivity nor sacred ritual; the 
house is cursed for her sake ; no accident or misfortune occurs, but it is 
her fault. She is the drudge, the butt, the sorrow', the reproach of her 
family. f ’ 

In 1891 the number of widows in India was about 25 millions. 
About every fifth female in the country is a widow, while only one 
in twenty of the males is a widower. In South India every third 
Brahman woman is a widow. 

In 1829, Lord William Bentinek, after suitable inquiries, 
passed a regulation declaring Sati, or widow burning, illegal, and 
punishable in the Criminal Courts. 

In 1850 Lord Canning legalized the marriage of Hindu 
widows. It has proved largely a dead letter. Orthodox native 
opinion has remained too strong for the law, and the sad lot of 
Hindu widows, except in rare cases, remains unchanged. The few 
widow marriages have largely been brought about by money being 
contributed by the leaders of the movement towards the heavy 
marriage expenses. 
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Wesson on the subject would do much, in course of time, to 
modify native opinion. It might also be pointed out that they 
might be usefully employed as teachers, nurses, &b, 

4. The Depressed Classes, — Mt. Sherring, in his work on 
caste, thus describes the strong feeling against some of them: 

“ The repugnance to the outcaste is hereditary. The Hindus impart 
it to their children ; they hand it down from one generation to another; 
they display it perpetually in their dealings with this unfortunate race, 
whom they vilify by the use of every epithet of abuse which can possibly 
pour tray the loathing and disgust with which their minds are filled. 
No amount of patient, faithful, and ill-rewarded service, performed by a 
member of those despised tribes, can soften the heart of the Brahman 
or Rajput, and lead him to think and act differently.” 

Indians justly complain of the rudeness of some Europeans ; 
but, as.has.been remarked, “No Englishman treats the Natives of 
this country with the contempt and insolence which high caste 
Hindus habitually display towards their low-caste brethren.” 

The “ Brotherhood of Man ” should be taught. An English 
poet says, 

“ Children we are all 
Of one Great Father, in whatever clime 
His providence hath cast the seed of ipe ; 

All tongues, all colours.” 

The Panchatantra has the following: — 

“ Small souls inquire ' Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan T 
But larger-hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race.” 

Feelings of justice and kindness might thus be promoted. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Need of Moral Instruction Acknowledged.— Without moral 
principle, the best intellectual training may prove only an evil. 
Plato says, “ Did you never observe the narrow intellect flashing 
from the keen eye of a clever rogue, how clearly his paltry soul 
sees the way to his end ; he is the reverse of blind, but his keen . 
sight is taken into the service of evil, and he is dangerous in 
proportion to his intelligence? ” 

This was early felt. Kerr, in his Review of Public Instruction 
in the Bengal Presidency, says:— 

“ The Court of Directors from an early period considered that the 
improvement of the moral character of the natives was one of the first 
objects to be aimed at, and directed that a Professor should be appoint¬ 
ed to lecture on Jurisprudence and Morals, without having any other 
duty to perform.” p. 62. 
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As this was not carried out, Mr. Cameron, in 1840, wrote a 
Minute on the subject, containing the following passage:— 

“ la most countries Morality is taught as part of Religion. Here 
we are prevented by the circumstances of the country from teaching 
Morality in that manner. It is, therefore, more incumbent upon us than 
upon other ministries of public instruction to teach Morality in the form 
of Moral Philosophy.” Kerr, p. 62. 

The same great duty is recognised in the Despatch of 1854. 
It is stated that one object of Government Education in India is 
to “raise the moral character of those who partake of its advan¬ 
tages.” 

Moral instruction was recommended by the Education Com¬ 
mission. The Report contains the following recommendations: 

“ 8. That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, based 
on fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be taught in 
all Government and n on-Government colleges. 

“ 9. That the Principal or one of the Professors in each Govern¬ 
ment and Aided College deliver to each of the college classes in every 
session a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen. ” p. 591. 

The Report says further : 

“ Some of the witnesses in every province and some of every class, 
Native and European equally, have asserted that there is urgent need 
that the principles of morality should be definitely expounded. A 
review of the evidence seems to show that moral instruction may be 
introduced into the course of Government colleges without objection 
anywhere, and in some Provinces with strong popular approval.” p. 295. 

“ Ethics without a God,” will certainly not' meet the wants of 
the case. Notwithstanding the conflicting religious beliefs of the 
people of India, experience shows that it is possible to teach some 
great truths to which neither Hindus nor Muhammadans object.. 

It is said that Daniel Webster was once asked, what is the 
greatest thought that ever occupied your mind? After a solemn 
pause he replied, “ The greatest thought I ever had, or can have, 
is the sense of my accountability to God.” 

This is most important to be taught. 

“India in Transition” specially requires Moral Instruction. 

It has been remarked that the “ India of Lord Ellenborough 
is as different from the India of to-day, as the, England of Queen 
Anne from the England of Queen Victoria.” 

Under such circumstances, special watchfulness over moral 
conduct is required. The late Keshub Gh under Sen remarked: — 

“In times of transition, ip India as elsewhere, we always find that 
men for a time become reckless. The old faith is gone, and no new 
faith is established in its place. Society is unhinged and unsettled. 
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viples of character and time-hallowed institutions are swept 
away by innovations and revolutionary tumults, but no better principles 
nj*e immediately established in their place. Thus for a season is con¬ 
fusion and recklessness/' 

One effect has been, in many cases, the loss of respect for age 
and authority, formerly characteristic of Hindus. The Indian 
Mirror says : 

“ Our young men do not know or care to know how to respect their 
superiors. This may appear strange, for the Natives of India are 
known to be fastidiously polite. English education has made them self- 
sufficient, and infused ’into their minds a kind of false independence 
which know*s of no distinction between high or low, old or young.” 

All thoughtful men know the special importance of cultivat¬ 
ing the feeling of reverence at this stage of India’s history, 
although it is necessary at all times. “ Reverence,” says Smiles, 
“ is alike, indispensable to the happiness of individuals, of families, 
and of nations. Without it there can be no trust, no faith, no 
confidence, cither in man or God—neither social peace nor social 
progress.” 

To check the lawlessness in some quarters, Government, 
found it needful to render the Sedition Act more stringent, and to 
institute press prosecutions. While such measures are useful in 
their place, the aim ought, if possible, to bring about a state of 
feel mg renderi ng them unnecessary. 

Neglect of Direct Morae Instruction. 

The Education Commission says 

“ In Government Colleges there has been no attempt at direct 
moral teaching. In them entire reliance has as a rule been placed 
on such opportunities for indirect moral lessons as are afforded by the 
study of the ordinary text-books and by the occurrences of ordinary 
academic life. ’’ Report, p, 291. 

Dr. Martin, late Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, says 
in his last Report: 

“ The more one thinks of the present situation, the more one feels 
impressed with the truth of the conclusion that the policy of religious 
neutrality has been carried too far; that the present system of Godless 
training has been more destructive than constructive in its effect. It is 
sad that while the bare materialism and freethinking of the West have 
dispelled a mass of ignorance, and superstition, they have at the same 
time created a feeling of scepticism and a spirit of utter irreverence 
which is sapping the very foundation of the moral side of a student’s 
character. It is for this reason that some sort of religious instruction 
has been advocated, not, of course, of a sectarian character, but on the 
line of universal truths, with a cardinal idea of a Supreme Being 
controlling and regulating all our thoughts and actions.” 
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Monier-Williams thus .condemns the secular character of 
r ernraent Education. He says : 

“ Yet it cannot be said that we make higher education consist in the 
mere imparting of information, and nothing more. Wo really effect a 
mighty transformation in the character of our pupils. We teach, a native 
to behave in himself. We deprecate his not desiring to be better than 
~L IS others. Wo bid him beware of merging his personality in his caste. 
YVe mibue him with, an intense consciousness of individual existence. 
We puff him up with an overweening opinion of his own sufficiency. We 
inflate him with a sublime sense of his own importance as a distinct unit 
in the body politic. We reveal to him the meaning of ‘ I am,’ ‘ I can,’ 

1 u V ‘ J shalJ ’’ arlcl ‘ 1 know,’ without inculcating any lesson of ‘I 
ought, and 1 fought not,’ without implanting any sense of responsibility 
to and dependence on an Eternal, Almighty, and all-wise Being for life, 
for strength, and for knowledge—without, in short, imparting real self- 
knowledge, or teaching true self-mastery, or instilling high principles 
and high motives. Such a system carries with it its own nemesis.’’ 

The Government of India on Moral Text-Books. 

The Second Quinquennial Be view of the progress of Educa¬ 
tion in India, gives a summary of the correspondence on a 
suggested Moral Text-Book, from which the following is abridged : 

“ In the Resolution of 23rd October, 1884, the Governor-General 
(Lord Bipon) in Council dissented from the proposals of the Education 
Commission, ‘that an attempt be made to prepare amoral text-book 
based upon the fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may 
be taught to all Government and non-Government Colleges,’ and ‘ that 
tin? Principal or one of the Professors in each Government and Aided 
College deliver to each of the college classes in every session a series of 
lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen.’ The Secretary of State 
(Lord Kimberley) concurred in the view's of the Government of India, 
but added ‘ it may possibly be that hereafter sonic book in the nature of 
a text-book of moral rules may be written of such merit as to render its 
use desirable. 1 His successor in office. Lord Cross, took a somewhat 
different view of the matter, and in a despatch dated the 29th September, 
loSi, requested the Government of India to take steps for the prepara¬ 
tion of a hook suitable for use in schools in India.” 

Before passing final orders on the subject, the Government of 
India requested the Local Governments and Administrations to 
state their views as to the best way of giving effect to the wishes 
of the Secretary of State, whether by the adoption of new text¬ 
books, or the revision of the existing books in order to introduce 
into them extracts from the various great writers who have dealt 
with the question of personal conduct in its various aspects. The 
replies received show that the majority of the educational authori- 
ties in India are of opinion that a text-book containing moral 
precepts or rules of personal conduct would be either useless or 
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at least in schools, though there is an equally strong 
consensus of opinion that good may be done by the indirect 
teaching of morality by means of illustrative stories in theBeaders 
used in schools. A few, however, think that even this is 
unnecessary, and that a good teacher will find means of giving 
moral instruction to his pupils without requiring any specially 
designed text-book or reader, while such helps will be of no use in 
the hands of a bad teacher. 

The “ final Orders” of Government appear contradictory, 
beginning with accepting the views of the majority against a Moral 
Text-Book and ending by admitting its usefulness : 

** Having given this important question its fullest consideration, 
the Government of India is satisfied that the end in view could not be 
attained by prescribing for use in colleges and schools a treatise on 
ethics or a book of didactic instruction in the rules and principles of 
conduct. It believes that the careful selection and training of teachers 
provide the most effectual method of establishing, a good moral tone in a 
school ; but it also considers that the influence of the teacher may be 
greatly strengthened, and the interests of morality promoted by the use in 
schools of text-books having a direct bearing on conduct either by means 
of precept or example.” Report, p. 362. 

The “Orders” of Government conclude as follow's :— 

“ All that remains now to be done, in Bengal at all events, is to 
supplement this action of the University by providing for the lower 
grades of schools, and for each class in those grades, suitable text-books 
compiled on similar lines. Similar action in other provinces is equally 
called for, and accordingly the Governor- General in Council desires that 
each local Government and Administration should take this matter at 
once in hand, either by the appointment of a Committee, or by employ¬ 
ing selected individuals, who need not necessarily be officials, or by the 
offer of suitable prizes, effect a revision of the existing Headers in the 
direction indicated above, or, where necessary, procure for use in schools 
an entirely new set of books compiled on these principles. His Ex¬ 
cellency in Council will be glad to learn from time to time the progress 
made in eaoli province in this undertaking.” pp. 362, 363. 

The concluding portion of the “ Orders” undoubtedly con¬ 
tains the trae view of the case. 

The “ careful selection and training of teachers” is the most 
effectual method of “ establishing a good moral tone;” but, as 
already mentioned, it will take a large expenditure over many years 
to provide them ; while the text-books, whose value is allowed, 
might be supplied in a year or two at a comparatively trifling cost. 


School Instruction. 


In the elementary classes of Government schools, moral and 
religious instruction may be given by lessons in the “Headers.” 
This is done, more or less, at present. The chief defect is that they 
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“are not sufficiently adapted to the pupils. This, of course, cannot 
be the. case where Home Headers are'used, but it applies to some 
prepared even for India. 

Currie justly remarks of moral instruction : 

*• So far from being left to taka its chance in school, as it commonly 
is, being enforced in a fragmentary way and at irregular intervals, just 
as some accident may throw it in the way in the course of the reading 
lesson, it should be systematically provided for 

To raise the moral character is at once the most important 
and the most difficult function of education. The measures to be 
employed must be as carefully'adapted to the end in view' as the 
medicines prescribed for a patient labouring under a complication 
of dangerous maladies, No hap-hazard remedies will suffice. 

Points to be Noticed. 

The people of India have some excellent features of character, 
and they have their failings. Their moral training demands 
special attention at present, for they are in danger of losing some 
of their former good qualities and acquiring new vices. 

In drawing up a course of practical ethics, it should be 
carefully considered what the dangers are to which pupils in 
Government Schools are specially exposed? What are the 
virtues which require to be specially inculcated ? Moral instruc¬ 
tion should be adapted accordingly. Each lesson should form 
part of a carefully arranged plan, and each point should receive 
attention in proportion to its importance. The examples and cases 
of conduct should be such as the pupils can apprehend from their 
own experience. 

A few virtues requiring special attention may be noticed. 

Truthfulness.— Indian ideas on this point are lax, Manuk; 
Code says : 

“ In love affairs at marriage, for the sake of grass for cows or 
of fuel (for a sacrifice) or to favour a Brahman, there is no sin in a 
(false) oath.” VIII. 12. 

From the beginning to the end of the Series, this great virtue 
should be kept in view, and urged in 'a variety of ways suited to 
the capacities of the readers. 

Indian literature contains numerous stories of successful 
trickery, showing how clever rogues outwitted honest fools. The 
great lesson taught in some books is, “How to overcome by 
deceit.” 

The absurd battery so prevalent among uneducated Hindus 
tends to a disregard of truth, and should be discouraged. 




* Principles of Education , p. 25. 
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. Justice. - This is allied to truthfulness. The defrauding of 
masters by servants under the name of “ custom ” should be 
exposed. Honesty towards Government as well as individuals 
should be taught. The receiving and giving of bribes should be 
condemned. The detestable meanness of the rich in oppressing 
the poor should be held up to reprobation. 

Purity.--—This should be enforced in speech and behaviour. 
The use of filthy language is exceedingly common. A native 
paper blames teachers in Government Schools for not attempting 
to check it. 

It is encouraging that higher views on the subject of purity 
are spreading. The words of Bishop Lightfoot with regard to 
ancient Greece might be applied to the dancing-girls connected 
with Indian temples: 

Imagine, if’you can, this licensed shamelessness, this consecrated 
profligacy, carried on under the sanction of religion and in the full blaze 
of 'publicity, while statesmen and patriots, philosophers and men of 
letters looked on unconcerned, not uttering a word and not raising one 
ii tiger to put it down. ,: 

Protests are beginning to he raised against the naiitch system. 

Respect for authority should be fostered. Men are prone 
to run from one extreme to another. “ Young India ” charges 
*■ Old India” with servility: the parent complains of his son’s 
pride and self-conceit. 

The Hindu family system, to a certain extent, trains the 
young to respect age. It is breaking up, and there is great danger 
that the good qualities which it tends to cherish should be lost. 

While self-conceit should be condemned, self-reliance,, in a 
proper sense, should be encouraged. 

Litigtousness. — 1 The evils of this should be pointed out, and 
conciliation urged. There are not sufficient openings for educated 
young men in the public service, and in some parts of the 
country they are entering the legal profession in such numbers, 
that there is a “ plague of lawyers.” Such men will naturally try 
to make employment, and our courts afford abundant means of 
gratifying a national weakness. 

Benevolence.—This is well developed in the Hindu character, 
but it requires to be wisely guided. The evils of indiscriminate 
almsgiving should be pointed out. 

The Responsibilities of Knowledge. - The duties of educated 
Hindus to their ignorant countrymen should he enforced. Direc¬ 
tions should also be given as to the mode in which they should be 
discharged. 

Moral instruction should be imparted in a variety of forms, 
suited to the capacities of the pupils. Proverbs and pithy sayings, 
have their use. For young children, fables and parables are 
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ecially valuable. Anecdotes and historical sketches are other 
pleasing channels. Cogent appeals may sometimes be used, 
especially with pupils more advanced. To give somewhat of an 
oriental cast to the Reading Books, some use should be made of 
native works. Dry didactic lessons should be guarded against. 

Moral Instruction through Poetry and Music. 

While moral lessons in prose are advocated, the object of this 
section is to urge the value of music and verse as a means of 
imparting moral instruction in the most attractive form. 

One of the faculties with which a beneficent Creator has 
endowed us is that of appreciating musical sounds. Children are 
instinctively fond of music. The nurse soothes the young infant 
with snatches of some simple melody, and the smile on the little 
cheek betrays the pleasure which the song affords.” As they 
advance in years, children manifest a strong liking for all kinds 
of music; and the love continues, more or less, till their dying 
day. The departing spirit has often been solaced with music. 

In India, unhappily, music has been considered the heritage 
of dancing-girls. The Indian Mirror says: 

“ Wherever you go, you are tired of hearing these wretched love 
songs which corrupt the young, the grown up, and the old. The 
dancing-girl, the music master, the lover of music, whoever that is 
known to sing, will be found to touch the same chord. Nor is any 
other sort of music felt generally desirable.” 

Mission Schools for girls were perhaps the first agency in 
fndia to turn music from being the handmaid of vice to that of 
virtue. The prejudice against music among intelligent Hindus 
has been removed. Some of them send their daughters to schools 
m which singing is taught. “ Action Songs” now form one of the 
subjects in the Madras Educational Code. 

The inlluence of songs is proverbial. Loyalty has been fostered 
in England by “ God save the Queenthe Scotch soldier has 
been nerved in battle by *' Scots wha hae;” American patriotism 
has been strengthened by “ My country! 'tis of thee.” 

The best writers on education fully acknowledge the value of 
music. Morrison says 

“ When the minds of the children are fatigued, a few minutes de¬ 
voted to the singing of some favourite song will do more to enliven the 
pupils, and to rouse their flagging interest in the lesson, than any amount 
of threatening or punishment. Music may be still further employed as 
a sedative. When the children are taking their places, and arranging 
themselves previous to the commencement of any lesson, it will be found 

- * The writer heard its counterpart sung in a Normal School in France, 

1 France dies, but never retreats.” 
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comparatively little risk of confusion or of disorder if they 
l to do so to the music of some soothing melody. In moral 
education the power of music is great. Truths and sentiments of the 
highest importance may find a lodgment in the heart from being associat¬ 
ed with some pleasing tune, and there may thus be accomplished what 
could never be effected by direct appeals or by wordy exhortations.”* 

Laurie says : 

“Id is in the fact that it is a direct moral and religious agency that 
Music (by which is meant mass and part singing from notation) rests its 
claims to rank first among the subsidiary subjects of instruction. The 
united utterance of a common resolution of perseverance, heroism, love 
of truth and honesty , or of a common sentiment of worship, gratitude or 
purity, in song suited to the capacities of children's minds and to the 
powers of children's voices, devotes the young hearts, which pour forth 
the melody to the cause of morality and religion. The utterance of the 
song is, in some sense, a public vow of self-devotion to the thought 
which it expresses. The harmony of the singers falls back on the ear 
and seems to reiterate the sentiment with which the music has been as¬ 
sociated, in accents pleasing and insinuating, not harsh and preceptive. 
The morality and religion of song thus drop gently and without the 
parade of formal teaching, into the heart of the child, and in that form 
they are welcome. 

“ But Music is not only in itself a direct moral agency and a 
medium for direct moral teaching ; it is also the best auxiliary to the 
other moral and religious instruction, in the school, because it repeats 
what has been already conveyed in a dogmatic or illustrative form, and 
it does so with melodious arid grateful associations, which suggest, if 
they do not reveal, the inner harmony of the spiritual life. Nay more, 
may we not say that the musical utterance of a sentiment suggests to the 
young mind the fundamental union of goodness, truth, and beauty—-a 
union, dimly apprehended it may be, but perhaps none the less deeply 
felt ?"f 

The Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education 
remark, Ck ' The songs of any people may be regarded as important 
means of forming an industrious, brave, loyal, and religious 
working class.” Currie says: 

“ Every good song which is made familiar to a school is a 
pleasant and powerful source of influence over a large number, in 
behalf of the virtue or sentiment which it embodies. 

Outside the home circle, there is probably no power which 
affects the morality of children so much as songs and verse set to 
pleasing tunes. 

Music is now recognized in the Educational Code of every 
enlightened nation in Europe and America, and it will gradually 
take a similar position in India. 

* Manual of School Management, p. 287. t Primary Education, pp. 12S, 124. 

J Common School Education, p. *464. % 
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^ ‘‘ Exercises in vocal music shall he given in each Primary and 

Grammar School; and instruction in musical notation and reading shall 
be given to the pupils of the First, Second, and Third Grades.” 

To facilitate the teaching of vocal music in India, two small 
collections of “ Songs for Government Schools in India have 
been published/* Some, of the songs most popular with English 
children have been selected, and, through the kind help of Ameri¬ 
can friends, several which are favourites in the United States 
have been included. The first edition, is very small and tentative. 
There are doubtless other songs which might be added or substi¬ 
tuted for others with advantage. Suggestions on this point are 
invited. 

The songs in the “Junior” Text-book are very simple, for 
Indian children find difficulty in understanding English poetry 
Their suitability should be determined by the children and those 
who are practically engaged in teaching them. The “Senior” 
selection contains some of the best poems, adapted to the young, 
in the English language. 

As far as materials are available and the principle of religious 
neutrality permits, an effort has been made to insert the songs 
which seem best, suited to promote the moral elevation of India. 

A few of the songs are simply amusing; some are lively march¬ 
ing songs ; but most of them have a moral or religious purpose. 

Many are intended to inspire family affection, truthfulness, 
honesty, perseverance, promptitude, kindness to animals, moral 
courage, loyalty, and other virtues. 

The design in others is to bring before the young, in a 
pleasing form, the great truths of natural religion. Children 
are taught that God is their Creator, their Father in heaven 
whom they ought to love and obey. They are reminded also that 
they are continually in His presence, and that He is acquainted 
with all their thoughts, words, and actions. They should be 
sorry when they have done wrong, arid ask forgiveness. The 
duty of prayer is enjoined. 

All this is not inconsistent with the principle of religious 
neutrality, f The Moral Text-Book recommended by the Com¬ 
mission was to be based “ on the fundamental principles of natural 
religion. Such teaching is to be found scattered throughout 
text-books published by Government, as well as in the English 
“ Headers ” compiled by the late Peary Ohara Sircar. 

One great obstacle to the introduction of vocal music in 
Government Schools is that many of the teachers are unable to 

* Specimens are for warded. 

f There is an edition for Mission Schools with hymns appended. 
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si^r^ln most large towns, however, there arc means by which 
some of the principal tunes may be acquired. The difficulty will 
gradually be overcome. Hinging should be taught in Normal 
Schools. 

Even if not sung, committing the words to memory and 
reciting them simultaneously, with due expression, will be very 
useful. Children like this exercise and need only encouragement. 
The Punjab Public Instruction Report for 1896-97 says that in 
addition to moral lessons in prose, ‘'There are also poetical 
pieces in the Headers, intended to add to the scholar s store of 
right and high ideals ; and as Mr. Bell remarks, ‘ the reading 
and reciting of these with feeling and expression must produce 
a salutary effect.’ ” p. 84. 

One of the greatest educational wants of India is a collection 
in.each language, of simple poetry, of an improving tendency, set 
to popular tunes. Indian classical poetry, unintelligible without a 
commentary, is not what is wanted. 

While moral instruction in the form of good poetry, has a 
greater influence than prose, there is less difficulty in. securing 
its introduction. In Hymns Ancient and Modern are to he found 
many compositions of men not belonging to the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. 

As already mentioned, a beginning has been made in the 
Madras Presidency. Kindergarten training was first introduced 
by Mrs. Brander in 1875. The system was first recognized in the 
tirant-in-Aid Code of 1885, in which three kindergarten occupa¬ 
tions and four action songs were prescribed. The grants were 
subsequently increased, which led to an improvement in teaching 
and to a larger number of pupils passing in the subject.* 

The influence of Government will be required to secure the 
introduction of music. It is commended to the attention of 
Directors of Public Instruction. 


Moral Text-Books. 


Previous remarks refer mainly to lessons on morals in the 
ordinary “ Readers.” Por the higher classes special manuals are 
desirable. 

Several years ago Chambers’s Moral Class-Book was used to 
some extent in India. The Preface states : 

%t The various virtues are described chiefly by narratives, in which 
individuals are shown as exemplifying them. To these have been added 
all those fables of iEsop and others which are most remarkable for their 
happy bearing on the important points of human conduct. ” 

* Abridgod from Public Instruction Report for 1896-97, pp. 141, 142. 
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n of the. work is excellent; but, of course, there is no 
^.< ul >fcatioii to India. This is attempted in The Moral 
Reader from English and Oriental Sources by Sir Roper Lethbridge. 
It seems to have. had a fair circulation for a time. Editions of 
5,000 each were printed in 1885, 1887 and 1889. A copy lately 
purchased is dated 1889. 

Man and his I>uties, a Moral Reader , by J. Sitne, LTi. x>., ('. I. E., 
Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, has reached a fifth 
edition. 

The Preface says: 

“ It is fully understood that the home, the play ground and the 
living influence of the teacher are the chief means of early moral 
discipline ; but it is also believed that precept, especially if illustrated 
by example, can do some good in this direction. ” 

“ In this Moral Reader, a few simple moral principles are laid 
down, with lessons on chief duties 'both to God and Man. In 
exhibiting the duties, examples of most of the higher human virtues 
are given, with copious extracts from great writers. 

This work seems partly prepared on the plan recommended 
by Lord Cross—extracts from “ great writers. 3 ’ Though well- 
selected and dovetailed, the book, on the whole, is nearly as well 
suited to England as India. The subject of female education 
does not seem once mentioned. Parts of the volume are. too 
abstract and difficult for schools; but, on the whole, it is admirable 
and calculated to have a beneficial influence. It has been widely 
circulated in the Punjab with good effect. How far it is used in 
other provinces seems doubtful. 

University Text-Books on Practical Ethics. 

It is much to be regretted that while education is creating a 
revolution in India in which old restraints are being swept away, 
special instruction in morals has been almost ignored by the 
Indian Universities. 

No Indian University includes Ethics in its Entrance or 
Intermediate. Examinations. 

The Calcutta University makes compulsory for the B. A. 
Degree “ Mental and Moral Science, 33 including “ Psychology, 
Logic, and Ethics. ” 

The Allahabad University also makes compulsory “ Mental 
and Moral Science,” including “Psychology, Ethics, and either 
Natural Theology or the History of Ethical Systems. ” 

The Bombay University makes “ Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
one of three optional subjects. 

The Punjab University makes “Philosophy, including 
Psychology, Moral Science, Inductive Logic, or Natural 
Theology,’ 3 one of five optional subjects. 
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, ^ Madras University makes “Mental and Moral Science 
ding Physiology, Psychology and General Philosophy, Logic 
and Ethics,” one of five optional subjects. 

It will be seen that only two Universities make ethics a 
compulsory subject, and that for the B. A. Degree. 

Instruction in mere theories of morals is practically worthless. 
Some years ago an ex-student of the Presidency College, Calcutta 
wrote: .... 

! the graduates who take their honours in Mental and 

Moral Philosophy turn out scoffers and sceptics.”- 

Another “ex-student,” writing in defence of a professor, 
partly gives the explanation :— 

“ As a teacher of philosophy it was his duty to place before his 
students the strongest arguments that have been brought in support of 
each theory by its supporters. .... He fairly stated the case of each 
contending party, and left the students to form their own opinions.” |- 


bhich a system of teaching may be expected to produce the 
results thus described by Sir PI. S. Cunningham . 


“ Amiclst the crash of shattered beliefs and the babel of conflicting 
theories, the unfortunate neophyte acquires nothing tangible beyond a 
total disbelief in all existing creeds, and a profound disregard for an 
older, more credulous, and less instructed generation.” 


In the Second Quinquennial Iteview of Education the follow¬ 
ing quotation is made from Sir Alfred Croft : — 

“ Moral Science is now taught in our University as a branch of 
psychology or mental science in general, and being taught and studied 
as a merely intellectual exercise, it does no harm.” ' p. 362. 

Mr. d. S. Cotton, in New India, bears similar testimony to 
the general style of instruction in Ethics 

” The professors of the Educational Department deliver their 
lectures and discourse on Milton or Mill in the same spirit as a magistrate 
dispenses justice in his cutcherry, They do their official duty, but they 
make no attempt to exert a moral influence over their pupils, to form 
their sentiments and habits, or to control and guide their passions. 

The above remarks do not apply to all professors ; but 
they show the general impression left upon Mr. Cotton. 

When the Senate of the Madras University in 1872 excluded 
Moral Philosophy except as an optional subject, Native Public 
Opinion commented upon the proceeding as follows 

“ We are bound to protest in the most emphatic terms against the 
exclusion of general ethics from the system of studies prescribed for 


* Friend of India , 27th March 1873. f Indian Mirror , 16til April, 1873. 
t New India, p. 146. 
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^t^e^&niveraifcy Examinations. Oui: surprise is really inexpressible at 
Minding that it is seriously contemplated to remove this subject -of;, vital 
importance from even the B. A. course,.'and place it in the category of 
optional studies. We do riot inquire if the university authorities are 
wise in adopting such a step ; we are tempted to ask if they are sane ? 
While the earnest friends and well-wishers of humanity all over the 
civilized globe are ransacking their brains to discover new means to 
prevent vices and crimes in preference to punishing them, what should 
he. thought if an University should coolly and deliberately set aside 
some of the best means we happily possess already ? it seems our 
vonths are to be carefully taught to direct the level and the theodolite, 
but are not to know how to direct their feelings and passions. They 
are to study the relations between the sides and angles of trilateral 
figures but are to remain totally ignorant of the relations between them¬ 
selves and their fellow-men. They are to be thoroughly versed in 
goniometrie functions, but are to be thoroughly in the dark as regards 
the most important functions of social life. Can absurdity further go ? 
We should, on the other hand, insist with all our might upon having 
ethics carefully taught as soon as the student is able to understand 
ordinary English. A graduated series of books upon the subject should 
be named, the lowest of the series being included in the Matriculation 
course, and the highest in that for the B. A. degree."— 23rd October, 
1872. 

Sir Richard Temple, in his last Convocation Address, urged the 
Bombay University to aid in having a complete system of national 
instruction in ethics adapted to the degrees of intelligence and 
capacity as found in the different grades of students. Tie says: 

“To found, to elaborate, to establish such a system should, I think, 
he an object of ambition, of anxiety to this University and to all engaged 
in the work of public instruction. The Natives will certainly be the 
willing subjects of such teaching. Moral philosophy is a theme on which 
the sages, lawgivers and philosophers of the Hindus have dilated from 
the earliest times—that has engaged the reverential thoughts and at¬ 
tracted the affectionate regards of the best men amongst the Natives for 
many generations—though the aberration of the practice of most people 
from its maxims has been as frequent and patent in the Indian nation as 
in any nation. I apprehend that many thoughtful Natives, while thank¬ 
fully acknowledging all that has been done in this direction by the public 
instruction under British rule, do yet. lament that a more systematic 
effort is not made to unfold and evolve before the minds of the young 
those eternal principles of right and wrong, which serve as beacons for 
the due conduct of life, and which ought specially to be included in an 
educational system that necessarily excludes religious teaching," 

A good influence might be exerted through University English 
Texts. The Calcutta Board of Studies laid down the following 
rules with regard to the preparation of Entrance Text-Books 

(1) Consist of both prose and poetry; 

(2) That the prose be taken from authors of the present century. 
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That at least one-half of the prose portions consist of extracts 
having a direct, tearing on conduct, either byway of precept or example; 
and 

(4) That a similar principle be, as far as possible, kept in view in 
the poetical Selections. 

Already extracts have be*$n made from Blackie’s admirable 
Self-Culture. Todd’s & tudent's Manual, Character , Duty, and other 
works by Smiles would afford excellent materials. Poetical 
selections of the above character are of special value. But books 
written specially adapted to the circumstances of the students 
would have far more weight. Perhaps Indian Convocation Ad¬ 
dresses might be turned to account. 

Appeal to the Indian Universities.. After a course in which 

special instruction* in ethics is either altogether or almost entirely 
ignored, young men are sent out to the “ battle of life,” with old 
restraints removed, and no new safeguards to take their places, 
exposed to fierce temptations of every kind. The fruits are best 
seen where home influences no longer operate. There are some 
noble exceptions, but Dr. Mullick, House Physician in a London 
Hospital, thus describes the effect upon Indians of a stay in 
England : 

“Endowed with a smattering of general knowledge, proverbially 
pliable, possessed of a morbid measure of his social status, inflated with 
a superlative sense of self-satisfaction, bom of misdirected education, he 
returns to India an incubus to his family and a danger to the country.;. 
The stay-at-home people he despises and treats with unveiled contempt, 
even i the old fool of a father.’ ”f 

Dr. Mullick applied to some well-known gentlemen for their 
advice with regard to the young men. Mr. A. 0. Hume, in his 
reply, brought another serious charge against them : 

“ But there is a kindred question on which I have had much ex¬ 
perience, and that is the shameless neglect of so many of our young 
men, to fulfil when they return to India, the promised professions they 
have made here in regard to working there for their own and their 
fellow-countrymen’s cause. When they leave here, they are brimful of 
enthusiasm—of a determination to live and if needs be to die for their 
country—but no sooner they reach that country than their zeal for their 
fellow-countrymen’s weal, becomes merged, in a still more intense zeal 
for enhancing their own personal welfare. We get one or two letters— 
very rarely two and then we hear no more from them—and old friends 
whom we can trust and to whom we have written about them, tell us 
that they are doing no real work—and are so far as India is concerned, 
no perceptible addition to the forces working for her political enfran¬ 
chisement.” The Hindu, April 3rd, 1900. 

’*Thore are stray passages in text-books of a beneficial character, but “special 
Instruction*’ is here the point. 

f Quoted in Mad ras Mail, March Sind, 1900. 
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%,-v earnestly suggested that there should be a series of works 

practical ethics (including natural religion) graduated for the 
t hree.principal University Examinations, and written with a special 
view to the circumstances of the students. They might be 
warned against the temptations to which they will be exposed, 
shown.how to meet them, and the various ways in which they 
might benefit their countrymen pointed out. 

The feelings to be excited are well given in the following 
(potation from J. S. Mill, addressed to St. Andrew Students : 

“ Nothing hinders us from so training a roan that he will not, even 
for-a disinterested purpose, violate the moral law, and also feeding and 
encouraging those high feelings, on which wo mainly rely for lifting 
men above low and sordid objects, and giving them a higher conception 
of what constitutes success in life. If we wish men to practise virtue, 
it is worth while trying to make thorn love virtue, and feel it an object 
in itself, and not a tax paid for leave to pursue other objects. It 
is worth training them to feel, not only actual wrong or actual meanness, 
but the absence of noble aims and endeavours, as not merely Man table, 
but also degrading ; to have a feeling of the miserable smallness of mere 
self in the face of this great universe, of the collective mass of our fellow 
creatures, in the face of past history, and the indefinite future,—the 
poorness and insignificance of human life if it is all to be spent in 
making things comfortable for ourselves and kin, and raising ourselves 
and them a step or two in the. social ladder. 

'Fix “ your eyes upon the ultimate end from which those studies 
take their chief value that of making you more effective combatants 
in the great fight which never ceases to rage between Good and Evil, 
suid more equal to coping with the ever new problems which the chang¬ 
ing course of human nature and human society present to be resolved. 
Aims like these commonly retain the footing which they have once 
established in the mind; and their presence in our thoughts keeps our 
higher faculties in exercise, and makes us consider the acquirements and 
powers which we store up at any time of our lives, as a mental capital, 
to be freely expended in helping forward any mode which presents itself’ 
of making mankind in any respect wiser or better, or placing any portion 
of human affairs on a more sensible and rational, footing than its existing 
one. There is not one of us who may not qualify himself so to improve 
the average amount of opportunities, as to leave his fellow creatures 
some little the better for the use he has known how to make of his 
intellect ... You are to be a part of the public who are to welcome, 
encourage, and help forward the future intellectual benefactors of 
humanity; and you are, if possible, to furnish your contingent to the 
number of those benefactors. Nor let any one he discouraged by what 
may seem, in moments of despondency, the lack of time and of opportu¬ 
nity, Those who know how to employ opportunities will Often feel that 
they can create them ; and what we achieve depends less on the amount 
of time we possess, than the use we make of our time.” 

Tt is believed that there are very few teachers, if any, who 
would controvert the ethical instruction contained in such manuals. 
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II appointment of a DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF EDUCATION. 

The duties of the Viceroy of India are most onerous. He has 
to watch over twice the number under the Czar of Russia. Many 
things come under the Government of India which in England 
are managed by the people themselves. It is most desirable that 
he should have a Cabinet somewhat like the Prime Minister of 
England— officers well acquainted with a subject, whom he may 
consult at any moment, instead of men whose duties are so 
multifarious that it is impossible for them to possess the requisite 
knowledge of each. 

It is satisfactory that at the last Budget debate the announce¬ 
ment was made that the Secretary of State had sanctioned the 
appointment of a Director-General of Agriculture. This is a very 
important step, calculated to be of very great advantage to the 
country’s chief industry. 

During 1896-7 the total expenditure on Education amounted 
to Rs. 3,547,502. Such a large sum certainly deserves a, few 
thousands more to see that it is judiciously spent. This is 
especially necessary with regard to education. In other depart ¬ 
ments money may simply be wasted by mismanagement; in the 
case of education it may raise up men a source of danger to the 
State. 

Annual, not Quinquennial, Reports on Education necessary. 

—Once during some part of his administration a Viceroy has a 
general report on education in India presented to him. Though 
creditable to their authors, they arc drawn up by men with other 
important duties and without the minute knowledge which is 
indispensable. The late Resolution shows the need of greater 
supervision: 

“ The information which has recently come before the Government 
of India in response to an inquiry as to the manner in which the system 
of selecting text-hooks has been working shows that the cardinal princi¬ 
ples laid down by the Supreme Government in 1881, and reaffirmed in 
the Report of the Education Commission and the orders upon it, have in 
some Provinces, been gradually allowed to fall into disuse until the 
existing practices have ceased to conform to the directions of the 
Government of India.’' 

Need of a Director-General of Public Instruction. —Nineteen 
years ago, in n Letter to the Marquess of Ripon, the need of 
such an appointment was thus stated : 

“ The Government of India never initiated a scheme fraught with 
more tremendous consequences than when it began a system of secular 
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nost cure and wisdom are necessary to prevent 
raising up a Frankenstein, employing its powers against the author of its 
existence. 

“ The Despatch of the Government of India, reviewing the Report 
of Mr. Gaud, shows conclusively the need of a central authority,, while 
all details should, as far as possible, be left to local ^administration s'. 

“ The Viceroy is ultimately responsible for every act of the 
subordinate Governments, It is of the greatest importance that ho 
should know what is going on in each of the Provinces. An able 
Minister of Public Instruction, visiting the three Presidencies and Chief 
Comxnissionerships each cold season, could draw up an annual educa¬ 
tional Report- which would be of great value. A 1 Note on the State of 
Education in India,’ was, at least formerly, prepared each year by the 
Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 
Some, by Mr. A. I‘. Howell, were of great value. But Under Secre¬ 
taries frequently change ; education is not their specialty ; they cannot 
write from personal observation and conference with the different Pro¬ 
vincial Directors. 

“It may he objected that there would be a clashing of authority. 
But the Minister should only be able to culvixe. Wise suggestions, as a 
rule, would be adopted. However, if any Provincial Director framed 
rules contrary to the recognised principles of the Department, the case 
might be reported to Government. 

“ There are at present seven Educational Reports published 
annually. One able review of the whole would be a great boon to all 
interested in the subject.” 

Duties of the Director-General.—The Provincial Directors 
are so much occupied with details, that it is impossible for them to 
watch the progress of Education throughout the civilised world, 
and see what improvements might be introduced. The Director • 
General, selected, as a rule, from the most competent Indian 
officers, might prepare for his office by an educational tour in 
Europe and the United States, examining especially agricultural, 
technical, and industrial education, and afterwards submit annual 
Reports as mentioned above. 

Further observations are unnecessary, since, I believe, the 
want of such an officer has been felt by your Excellency. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It must be confessed that most of the foregoing remarks are 
intended to illustrate what seems a truism—that education in 
India should be adopted to the circumstances of the people, and 
not a servile copy of the home system. Yet there are men in 
India, engaged for years in educational work, who do not seem to 
have grasped the idea. It is lamentable how much of the value of 
education in India has been lost through the non-recognition of 
this apparently self-evident principle. 
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" ^The points to which attention is specially drawn may be 
briefly recapi tulated. 

.1. Hygiene. The plague may be regarded as a trumpet call 
arousing attention to its neglect. 

2. Material Progress.— Considering the deep poverty of the 
people, anything practicable in this direction should he adopted. 

•I Loyalty.— Full details have been given, indicating where 
correct views require to.be disseminated. 

4. Social Reform.— Certain classes have been shown to 
deserve special attention. 

o. Moral and Religious Instruction.— This should crown the 
whole. 

6. A Director “General of Education. 

A well-devised System of Training of Primary Importance. 

The foregoing remarks refer mainly to school books. As already 
remarked, the needful changes can be made in a few years at a 
comparatively small expenditure. To secure well-trained teachers 
will cost crores, extending over generations. Borne dwell upon its 
importance and do nothing. If wc cannot secure the greater, let 
us not despise the less. 

But the value of training also depends upon its character. The 
hie Bengal Director of Public Instruction lamented what he called 
the “ Godless training J of the present system. The style of 
teachmg mentioned by Sir Alexander Croft and Mr. J. S. Cotton 
will avail little. Moral training should be specially kept in view 
The value of music and poetry has been urged. Normal Schools 
might do much to facilitate their introduction. 

As already pointed out, good text-books might benefit the 
teachers as well as the pupils. 

Concluding Appeal.— Although this letter is specially address¬ 
ed to your Lordship, the co-operation of all is invited. Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Commissioners, and Directors of 
Public instruction can do most; but every individual, however 
humble, may take part in the great work of'seeking to benefit the 
people of India. As remarked by a former Vice-chancellor of the 
Calcutta University : “Menabstain from doing good or attacking 
evil when, the opportunity is plain before them, for lack of faith 
in their individual power ; but it is no new lesson which science 
teaches when it says that no energy, however feeble, is ever lost, 
and that no exertion is without some avail.” 


Mamas, May 4 th, 1900. 


I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

Wk .,„ John Murdoch, 
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PREFACE. 


SAFEGUAliDfc AGAINST INDIAN FAMINES. 

The sufferings of the people of India during the last few; 
years from famines, have awakened very deep sympathy, and 
various Remedial Measures have been suggested. There is no 
panacea: every available agency must be employed. 

The object of the following pages is to show that Education, 
of the right hind , might have a powerful influence for good. 
The three great Educational Needs are said to be the following : 

Agricultural Education.™ Developing the intelligence of the 
ryot lies at the root of the improvement of Indian agriculture. 
Existing defects might be pointed out, and changes suggested 
which would considerably increase the food supply. 

Industrial Education.—At present agriculture forms almost 
the sole occupation of the people. Developed manufactures 
would relieve the pressure on the soil. 

Moral Education.—This is also an important factor. Last 
century Carey said : 

*'* There may exist circumstances in the habits of a people 
sufficiently powerful to defeat the most benevolent views of its rulers, 
and to entail misery where there is every preparation for the enjoyment 
of happiness. 

“ Among the numerous causes which contribute to exclude happi¬ 
ness from the natives of India is the universal tendency to borrow which 
pervades the country.... 

M This disposition to borrow is not confined to one province, to one 
town, or to one class of individuals. It pervades the whole country 
with all the inveteracy of a second nature. 

The late Sir Madhava Row was one of the ablest Hindu 
statesmen of modern times. He thus points out the need of 
reform in some Indian customs : 

d The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the'more deeplywdoes he feel 
there is no community on the face of the earth which suffers less from political 
evils and more from self-inflicted or self-accepted, or self-created, and, there¬ 
fore, avoidable evils, than the Hindu community t! ” 

Education, adapted to India, would be a very powerful 
agency in bringing about a change. 
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>w is this Education to be provided ? 

At present only about 2 per cent, are under instruction. 
At the Budget Debate of 1898, Mr. Nicholson charged Govern¬ 
ment with “starving’ agriculture on Rx. 50,000 a year.” The 
development of manufactures is one of the most crying needs of 
India. 

To'remedy this state of things, it is suggested (pp. 38-42), 
that AoricuxiTurf:, Manufactures and Education should be 
represented on the Viceroy’s Council. 

Considering the very onerous duties of the Viceroy and 
that he is generally a stranger to the country, it is very desirable 
that he should have a Cabinet somewhat like that of the Prime 
Minister of England. 

At present the Military Element iri the Council is too 
powerful—two members out of six, exclusive of the Vicerby. 
Had the proportion been smaller, perhaps some of the frontier 
Wars might have been avoided, and the military expenditure 
considerably reduced. At all events, by the proposed change 
three great interests—Agriculture, Manufactures, and Educa¬ 
tion—would receive greatly increased attention. 

There are would-be politicians whose only idea of states¬ 
manship is cheese-paring economy, whereas sometimes a wise 
expenditure is far preferable. 

It is believed that intelligent: thoughtful men, on careful 
consideration, will see that the influence of the proposed change 
would be far-reaching and most beneficial. 

Nearly every civilized country in the world has its Ministers 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Education. Much more are they 
needed in India, With its vast population. 


WNi$r ff) , 
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INDIA’S THREE GREAT EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Among the Twelve Measures which Lord Cnrzon set 
before himself, EDUCATIONAL REFORM is at once the most 
important and the most difficult. The capabilities of education 
are immense. It has been said, Wliat you would put into 
the Life of a Nation, put into its Schools. The process will be 
slow, but it will tell in the end. 

India, next to China, presents the noblest field in the world 
enlightened education. In intellect its people rank high; 

f ' rVlOCS^llOC! C'.'VrVWi rti-IlSlIHflKla t i-l .. 1 i 4-i t" rx I™ „ .. i. ,1 j 1 I 
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they possess some admirable qualities which it is most desirable 
to conserve. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that they 
have failings which require to be corrected, and that certain 
virtues require to be fostered. To meet the case, a careful 
Survey of Indian Needs—sanitary, material, intellectual, and 
moral—-is necessary. 

A well-directed system of education would benefit the people 
of India in every respect, and they would take their place among 
the foremost nations of the earth. To have contributed to 
this, in an important degree, would form the grandest trophy 
of Lord Curzon’s administration. 

Remarks include the following main points : 

I. THE SPECIAL IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 
IN INDIA. 

IL DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 

HI. INDIA’S THREE GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS. 

IV. HOW TO PROVIDE INDIA’S THREE GREAT 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 

V, UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

There are many subordinate details requiring attention, but 
the above are of vital importance. 
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HE SPECIAL IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 
IN INDIA. 

Education is important everywhere ; but it has special claims 
upon the State in India. It is the common belief of the Hindus 
that a man who has no son to make offerings for him after death 
falls into the hell called put. The masses therefore marry as a 
religious duty, irrespective of the means of subsistence. Muham¬ 
madans marry on the strength of the proverb, “ He who sends 
mouths will send meat/’ 

The result of this is the increasing pressure of the population 
upon food. 

The following remarks on this subject are abridged from 
Sir H. S. Maine :— 

“India seems likely to experience, more than any society of men, 

that peculiar trial which follows gbod government.In no country, 

will there be probably a severer pressure of population on food. I ndia is 
the only part of the world in which every single male of the population 
is married as soon as it is possible for him to be married. The super¬ 
stitions of the vast majority will not allow animals to be bred or killed 
for food. Nor will the population emigrate. 

“ Such causes of increase in the population and limitation in the 
supply of food have existed from time immemorial in India. But, till 
the present century, there were competing causes which impeded their 
operation. Far the most powerful of these' were war, pestilence, apd 
famine. These ancient checks on the growth of the population are 
losing their maleficent power, and with their disappearance population 
will fast increase its volume, forcing on the attention of the rulers of 
I ndia a niiinber of grave problems which have been very imperfectly 
faced of late years by the economists and statesmen of the West,” 

The population of India has increased as follows during 
the last four decades : 


1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 


240,931$21, 
253,891,821. 
287,223,431. 
291,236,000. 


The increase in the whole of India between 1872 and 1881 
amounted to 12,959,800. During that interval South India was 
visited by the terrible famine of 187(17. The excess of deaths 
amounted to 5J millions; the number of births was probably 
reduced by ‘2 millions, causing a total, reduction in the population 
of about 7 millions. Mysore lost one-fourth of its inhabitants. 

During the decade ending 1891, the population increased by 
33,381,610. Deducting 2,946,933 for Upper Burma, the increase 
is 30,884,077—a yearly average of 3 millions. 

* The lieign of Queen T U toria, voh I. pp. 518, 521* 
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A’iug the last decade the increase, through long contmtiec 
^vere famine, with the additional mortality caused by 
plague, has been only 4 millions, but this is exceptional The 
probability is that, unless famines continue, and the ravages of 
plague become more severe, the increase during the next decade 
will be equal to that of the decade ending in 1891. 

In his Bud gel speech of 1898, Lord George Hamilton said 
that “ each year brings an addition of two million mouths in 
India for whom food has to be found.’ Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, this may be taken as a moderate estimate. 


THE PRESSURE ON THE SOIL INCREASED BY THE 
HUMANE POLICY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

The Hon. Mr. Ananda • Chariu, in the Viceroy’s Council, 
UAounied over “ the frightful and growing poverty *,of India.” 
The belief is general that this is owing to the rapacity and inca¬ 
pacity of the British Government. The more intelligent Indians, 
while believing that such is the case, admit that it is not " Solely” 
due to the British Government. The late Hon. M. G. Ranade 
says : : 

_ • “ Many millions among us scarcely earn a couple of annas a day. 
Many millions more are always underfed and live on the border land of 
Famine and slow Death, into which the failure of a single Monsoon 
precipitates them. Of course this condition of things is not of yesterday 
and is.not the result Solely of Foreign Conquest and Competition. It ‘is 
an old, a very old inheritance. If we feel it more keenly now, we feel 
it because we are being roused from the Sleep of Ages, and our eyes have 
learnt to see, and our ears have learnt to hear.”* 

It is admitted that under British rule there has been a large 
increase in the number of landless labourers to whom the remarks 
of Mr, Ranade apply. The chief explanation is as follows : 

Famine Policy unde it Native Rule. 

It is thus described by Sir William Hunter : 

, “ Famine is now recognized as one of the most difficult problems 
ydth.which the Indian administration has to deal. A hundred years 
ago it was regarded, not as a problem of administration, but as a visita¬ 
tion of God, utterly beyond the control of man. When the rains on 
which the crops depended fell short, no crops were reared, and the 
people perished. The earth had yielded no food, and so the people, 
m the ordinary and legitimate course of things, died.”! 


Essays an Indian Ecami^iies, p. 1S2. 


f England's Wotk in India, p, 21. 
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vantages of this Policy.— From the want of roac 
jb, it was impossible to feed famine sufferers ; but 
laissez-faire policy had its advantages. 

During the famine of 1770, Bengal lost one-third of its 
inhabitants. Sir W. Hunter says : 

“ In 1789, the Governoi^Clen^ral declared, after three years’ 
vigilant inquiry, that one-third of Bengal lay unoccupied. Only the best 
lands m the Province vyere cultivated, and the landholders, where they 
existed, had to treat their peasantry well ; for the competition was among 
tr.ie proprietors for tenants, and not among the tenants for land.” *' 


1 here was plenty of waste land, and a competition for 
labourers, x 

The danger of pauperising the people was prevented. The 
sufferers had to exert themselves to their utmost to find a Jiving. 

It was the interest of farmers to aid landless labourers. 

Hit result was a much smaller proportion of agricultural 
labourers, who did their best to get a living for themselves , aided 
by Zemindars and ryots . 


The British Famine Policy. 


Its fundamental principle is, “ No life shall be lost that can 
be preserved. It may be asked why then did Mysore lose 
one-fourth of its population in 1876-77? ’ There was abundance of 
grain in Bangalore, but it could not be distributed from the want 
of railways. Oxen were useless, for they required fodder and 
water which could hot be supplied. Since then the British 
Government has pushed on railways, some of them as protective 
against famine. Irrigation works have been similarly developed. 

Lord Northbrook, after dealing successfully with a famine 
m Behar, said in a liesolution dated 23rd April, 1874: 

“ Whatever means we may take to obviate or rnitigato them, it may 
under present circumstances be looked upon as inevitable that famines 
will, from time to time, occur.”! 


The institution of a Famine Fund was therefore recommend- 
cd. and a Famine Code for the guidance of officers was commenced, 
which has been gradually improved. Sir William Hunter says ; 

“ A vast organization of preventive and remedial agencies is con¬ 
stantly kept in readiness to deal with the periodically recurring dearths .' 1 


The Gain of the British Policy. 


Government has poured out money like water ; some of m 
officers and missionaries have laid down their lives to save 


* .Knijland’v Work m India, p. 60. 


f Sir John Stmvhey'a India, ,p. 183. 
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aUfferecs, Millions of landless labourers who would h 
C have been preserved. Humanity rejoices over -this 
glorious result, 



Disadvantages of the British Policy. 


1, The Growth of Landless Glasses .—Sir W. Hunter says : 

1 “ Another effect of the increased population is the growth of land¬ 
less classes. Tho cultivated area no longer suffices to allow a plot of 
ground for every peasant, and vast multitudes now find themselves 
ousted from the soil. The Census of 1872 returned 1\ million males in 
this category; or, allowing for women and children, about 24 millions. 
They earn a poor and precarious subsistence as hired labourers. Num¬ 
bers of them go through their lives in a state of chronic hunger ; they 
are the class whom a scarcity first attacks, and who supply the mass of 
the victims in a famine.”* 


Sir W. Hunter thus states the condition of the people of 
India; 


“ Two-fifths of the people of India- .enjoy a prosperity unknown 
under native rule \ other two-fifths earn a fair, hut diminishing sub* 
sistcnce; but the remaining fifth or forty millions, go through life on 
insufficient food. It is these underfed 40 millions who form the problem 
of over population in India. The difficulty of solving it is intensified by 
the fact, that in spite of the hard struggle for life, their numbers rapidly 
increase/’t 


Since 1872, according to the Statistical Abstracts , the land¬ 
less classes have increased as follows : 


3871 “ Labourers" ... *•■ — 

3881 « Labourers and others (branch of labourers undefined). UATtyMi 
1893 “ Earthwork and general Labour’” ... ••• oJOU 


Of the 25,408,017, Urban are given as 2,600,241; Rural , 
22 801 777. 

It"is these 28 millions who form the “ White Man’s Burden 
in India.” Want of rain produces a FAMINE OF WORK. 

Suppose the land assessment were reduced 25 per cent., 
involving a sacrifice of revenue to the amount of six crores a 
year, would this Pkovide Work when the rains failed V And not 
only so. By the loss of so much revenue, a stop would be put to 
improvements, and the condition of the people would be worse 

than ever. _ .. 

2. The Danger of Pauperising the Landless Classes. Instead 
of trying to find employment for themselves, they are apt to flock 
to relief works. Government has taken the greatest pains to 


* Jtlntjlttnd'a Work in India, p. 04. 


t Ibid, pp. 79, m 
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z abuses; but they are inevitable 
icemed and under the circumstances. 

. The Ttijols throw the relief of their Lahourer^ upon Govern - 
tibent~~\Yhen the supply, was. limited, it was the interest of the 
ryots to assist their labourers in distress. The supply now exceeds 
the demand ; and since Government is to bear all* the expense 
why should the ryots support their labourers V 

The condition of the great bulk of the population of India is 
thus described by Mr. Crooke : 


“There is, perhaps, no more pathetic situation in the whole range 
oi human history than, to watch these dull, patient masses stumbling in 
their traditional way along a path which can lead only to snffonng, 
most ot them careless of the future, marrying and giving" in marriage, 
fresh generations ever encroaching on the narrow margin which 
separates thorn from destitution. Anxious statesmen peer into the 
mists which shroud, .the future, and wonder what the end of all this 
may be. v 


"Vlfell may Mr. Crooke say : 

“ Anxious statesmen peer into the mists which shroud the 
future, and wonder what the end of all this may be.” 

The Remedies. 


The foregoing details are given to show the gravity of the 
situation. Humanity forbids a return to the Native system. The 
Eemeclies are two-fold: 

1. Duty of the People themselves— Sir William Hunter 

says: 

“ The poverty of certain parts of India is the direct and inevitable 
result of the over-population of those parts of India. The mass of.the 
husbandmen are living in defiance of economic laws. A people of small 
cultivators cannot be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means 
of subsistence., and allow their numbers to outstrip the food-producing 
powers of the soil. Now that the sword is no longer * errnitted to do its 
old work, they must submit to prudential restraints on marriage or they 
must suffer hunger. Such restraints have been imperative upon races 
of small cultivators since the days when■'Plato.wrote his Republic ”f 

A system of education adapted to India might do much to 
give correct ideas on this point and promote thrift. Sir William 
Hunter says, “Every year thousands of now pupils are gathered 
into our schools, those pestles and mortars for the superstitions 
and priestcraft of India.'’ He adds : 

“English writers who tell our Indian fellow subjects to look to 
the government tor every improvement in their lot, are doing a very 
great disservice to the Indian races. r 


* NorfhnM’calem Prouiatce* of India, pp. 17 ;, 17T. 
f England'* Work in India, ]). 136. 
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permanent remedies for the poverty of India rest with 
people themselves/’ 

4 2. Duty of Government- —Having put our hand to the 
plough, we cannot look back. Sir William Hunter says: 

“ We have taken on ourselves the responsibility by removing the 
previous checks upon the increase of the people—checks, which, how¬ 
ever cruel, are the natural arid inevitable ones in Asia, and which take 
the place of the prudential restraints practised by the peasant-farming 
races of Europe. We must now discharge that responsibility, and as 
our own civilised rule has created the difficulty, we must meet it by 
the resources of civilisation.’ 

Sir William Hunter says : 

“ The English in India are now called upon, either to stand by and 
witness the pitiless overcrowding of masses of hungry human beings, or 
to aid the people in increasing the food-supply to meet their wants.” 

White irrigation works, railways, and every other such 
resource should be employed, the object of this Paper is to show 
that an enlightened education might do very much to help to 
meet the necessities of the case. But its gravity is such that 
no peddling, half measures will suffice. Even the greatest efforts 
will be too little to meet the needs of the people. 


IL DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 

It is cheerfully allowed that, even at present, education has 
done and is doing much good. The ability to read and write lias 
been conferred, general intelligence has been promoted, the 
moral standard has been raised, and Government has been 
provided with officers much superior in several respects to their 
predecessors. 

The question is not, whether education is now doing a great 
amount of good, but Is it doing what it ought? Are there 
defects to be corrected ? Are there wants to be supplied ? 

Progress,” says Guizot, “ is the fundamental idea of civili¬ 
sation.” The beginning of a new century is a fitting time to 
examine our educational machinery to render it more efficient. 

Educationists are nearly as conservative as farmers. For 
generations the English Universities looked upon the classics and 
mathematics as the snm total of education. 

The late Viscount Sherbrooke was a distinguished Oxford 
graduate, a fellow of a College, and “obtained the reputation of 


* England's Work in India, p. 81. 
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/one of the best private tutors in the University.’ 1 
tfefore good opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of the 
state of education at Oxford. In an address delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1867, he says :— 

i( I will now gi ve you a catalogue of things which a highly-educated 
man—one who may have received the best education at the highest 
public schools, or at Oxford—may bo in total ignorance oh He will 
probably know nothing of the anatomy of his own body. He will not 
have the slightest idea of the difference hetween the arteries and the 
veins, and he may not know whether the spleen is placed on the right 
or the left side of his spine. He may have no knowledge of the simplest 
truths of physics, or would not. be able to explain the barometer or 
thermometer. He knows nothing of the simplest laws of animal or 
vegetable life.” U With the' new world which chemistry is expanding 
before us—with the old world that geology has called, again, into 
existence—with the wonderful generalizations with regard to plants and 
animals, and all those noble studies and speculations which are the 
glory and distinction and life-blood of the time in which we live, our 
youth remain, almost without exception, totally ignorant.” pp. 20, 26. 

If required years of agitation before the Public Schools of 
England yielded to the outside demand for an education more 
suited to the needs of their pupils. 

For about half a century literature and mathematics consti¬ 
tuted nearly the entire teaching in (to vermuent.Colleges in India- 
This was but natural. The stream cannot be expected to rise, 
higher than its source. Most of the Professors were Oxford or 
Cambridge graduates, and sought to impart to the youth of India 
such an education as they had themselves received. Some 
modifications were necessary. English literature was substituted 
for that of Greece and Borne. 

After a long struggle Natural Science gained ail entrance into 
the Curricula of the Indian Universities. Progress has been made 
in several respects; but inquiry will show that there is yet much 
room for improvement. 

I. Education is not Sufficiently Adapted to the 
Wants of India. 

One great cause of this is pointed out by Sir John Strachejb 
Referring to Indian Colleges he says: 

“ These institutions give, in the English language, a more or less 
good imitation of the purely scholastic part of an ordinary English 
education, but the young men of India learn in them almost nothing 
about their own country, or about the Government under which they 
live, and, least of all, are they taught to be good and loyal citizens.” ' 


India, pp. HI'4, 215, 
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' Times says in an editorial :— 

'‘•"There has been more zeal than wisdom, more eagerness to imitate 
English models than to give the education really needed by the Natives." 
(August 31st, 1897.) 

The same want of adaptation is seen in female education in 
another form. Years ago Pundit Sivanath Sastri made the follow¬ 
ing complaint regarding female education in Bengal : — 

“ There is another evil from which these schools suiter. Nobody 
seems to have spent a particle of thought on the system of education to 
he followed in these schools. In the absence of thoughtful guidance, 
the system pursued in boys’ schools is blindly followed ; and much that 
is useless to the girls is taught at the neglect of subjects that would be 
more profitable to these feminine learners." 

Lord Curzon said in his Simla speech : 

“We started by a too slavish imitation of the English models, and 
to this day we have never purged ourselves of the taint.' 

The defectiveness of Indian Education is shown by the 
absence of instruction, more or less complete, on the following 
important points : 

L Hygiene. — An indescribable amount of misery arises in 
India from the non-observance of some simple sanitary laws. 
FeYer causes an annual mortality of about four millions, with 
probably twenty times as many attacks in persons not carried off. 
Very much of this mortality and sickness is preventable. The 
plague threatens to become endemic, because the people are 
ignorantly opposed to the measures by which it might best be 
stamped out. Lessons on such subjects might be given which are 
not found in Home “ Readers." 

It might be expected that “ Readers," prepared specially for 
India, should contain some lessons on health, showing how attacks 
of fever might be avoided, &c. 

In 1898 the writer obtained sets of all the English “ Readers " 
published for Government Schools. They included the following : 

North-West Provinces and Oudh. —Primer, Illustrated 
Readers I— IV. Reader No. VI, 

Punjab. — Primer, Primary English Reader, First English 
Reader, Second English Reader, Third Reader for Middle Schools, 
Man and his Duties, a Moral Reader. 

Bombay.--P rimer, Second Book. Parts 1 and 2. Third Book. 

Madras.— Headers I—*V. 

The examination was based on the foregoing 22 volumes. 
The Bengal Department of Public Instruction does not publish 
text-books. This is left to private enterprise. 

Of the 22 Readers only four contained any lessons on health. 
Out of 1154 lessons in all, there were seven on health. 

2 
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7 may be objected that there are separate text-books Wr rntr 
. icfc; but these are studied only by a small fraction of the pupils. 
addition , there should be a few lessons in the “leaders,” 
Sufficient knowledge of hygiene should be given to induce the 
people to co-operate with Government in stamping out epidemics 
instead of obstructing its" measures. ' * 

The subject is discussed at some length in the pamphlet 
noticed below.* . 

2. Female Education.-~This, of the right kind, lies at the 
loot of improvement. Women, on the whole, are greatly maligned 
m Hindu literature. Wilson says that the greater 'number of 
Hindu tales turn upon the wickedness of women—the luxury, 
profligacy, treachery, and craft of the female sex. The feeling 
ol the masses is opposed to female education. It is thought that 
the ability to read and write would be employed in learn in * 
how to poison their husbands or to make assignations. 

Lord Curzon, in his Simla speech, said : 

“The third topic is that of female education. Here the figures 
exhibit a relatively very backward state of affairs. Indeed, Mr. Cotton 
in the last quinquennial review, described it As ‘the moat conspicuous 
* i or l*be educational system of India.’ in the past year there wore 
only 420,000 girls attending all classes of schools out of the entire 
population, and of these nearly one-third were in Madras, where the 
IN ative Christian and Eurasian popula tions are unusually large. ’ 

Surely every effort should be made to counteract the popular 
feeling, and show the advantages of female education. 

Homo <k Readers,” of course, do not contain lessons on the 
subject; but it is astonishing that it should be ignored in 
Readers’ prepared for India. 

Twenty-two “Readers” examined in 1898, containing 1154 
lessons, had only ten lines on female education. 

In the seven “ Readers ” of Macmillan’s New Orient Series 
and in the new Punjab Series, Female Education does not seem 
to be once mentioned. 

It is most lamentable that Indian youths should be under 
mstiuction for years, and never once come across the words 
“ female education ” in their text-books. 

. ^ ma y be objected that oral instruction may be given on the 
subject; but men who do not see the need of lessons on it in 
text-books are not likely to supply the deficiency. 

On the other hand, lessons‘in the “ Readers ” would afford 
opportunities to the teachers to emphasise its importance, 

Although there are only 425,000 girls under instruction, 
mere are four millions of boys and young men. By a graduated 


* The Claims of Hygiene in School and University Education in India . 8vo 
. *28 pp. 1 An. Sold by Mr. A. T. Seott, Tract. D<,p6t, Madras. 
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oils much might be done to create a public sentiment 
female education. Early Professors of Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, inspired some of their students with such 
enthusiasm that they themselves took part in teaching girls. 

3. Thrift —The material well-being of the people is greatly 
hindered by the universal tendency to run into debt, by the 
insane expenditure at marriages, by turning savings into jewels 
instead of investing them in savings banks, by false ideas about 
labour, &c, Education might do much to correct such injurious 
customs. 

4. The Brotherhood of Man. —One of the heaviest charges 
against India is her unjust treatment of the so-called “ depressed 
classes.” Home “ Headers ” do not mention the subject, nor, as a 
rule, do those published in India. 

5. Loyalty.— Sir John Strachey complained that in English 
Institutions in India thc'pupils are, “ least of all, taught to be good 
and loyal citizens.” 

To supply this deficiency Warner’s Citizen of India has been 
ordered to be taught in secondary schools. It explains the 
machinery of Government, but is very far from meeting the wants 
of the case. 

The absence of sufficient attention to Moral Instruction will 
be noticed under another head. 

There are men in charge of schools and colleges who never 
seem to have grasped the idea that education should be adapted to 
India. Decade after decade they go on teaching much as if 
they were within sight of the Grampians or within sound of 
Bowbells. 

The educationist may be compared to a physician. Ind ia, his 
patient, is labouring under a complication of tropical maladies. 
Ts ho to use the usual home medicines, or, with the utmbsfc care, 
to. adapt his treatment to the critical condition of the sufferer V 

Instead of lessons skilfully prepared to meet the wants of 
India, in not a few schools Home ** Readers ” are taught, contain¬ 
ing desultory lessons without any reference to this country. 

The Rev. Dr. K. 8. Macdonald, of Calcutta, says : 

“ English or American books are not suited to Indian children, 
intellectually, socially or religiously. In them are to be found much 
that is useless, unintelligible or inapplicable. In them is not found 
what is specially needed, suitable and useful.” 

II. Indian Education is now .raising up an Army op 
Place -hunters and a “ Plague of Lawyers.” 

A “ stool in a Government office ” or a lawyer s gown, are at 
present the great objects of ambition among Indian students. 
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was at first a necessity for Government to eaV_ __ 
^es to provide educated officers. As the students were 
oparatively few, most of them, on the completion of their 
course, obtained good appointments. ‘Now, however, the case is 
different. 

Some time ago, at the distribution of prizes at the Presidency 
College, Madras, the late Mr. Justice Muthusami Aiyer, who 
presided, said: 

“ When I left the college 32 years ago, there were about; 75 highly 
educated men, whose attainments may be said to be eo-extensive with 
those of our graduates. At present there are upwards of 1,500 B. A% 
besides 17,000 undergraduates and matriculates.” 

Petty shopkeepers, mechanics, peons, and domestic servants, 
arc now making great efforts to ,get an English education for 
some of their children in the hope that they will obtain Govern¬ 
ment appointments. The supply already far exceeds the demand. 
The country is being filled with imperfectly educated young men, 
who yet think it beneath their dignity to engage in industrial 
employments. Unless a change take place, men of this class will 
become an intolerable burden upon their relatives, while they lead 
miserable lives themselves. Years ago the late Hon. J. B. Norton, 
of Madras, said: 

“ This reliance upon Government, and seeking after its employ, to 
the exclusion of all other legitimate and .honourable means of obtaining 
a livelihood, has to the presept moment been the principal bane and 
curse of Native society.” 

The English Schools and Colleges furnish am army of • candi¬ 
dates, more than four hundred thousand strong, and daily receiving 
accessions to its ranks. 

The craving extends, more or less, even to vernacular schools. 
Mr, Neafield, Inspector of Schools, Oudh, says that Tie was once 
present at a “ large gathering of pupils from primary schools. 
The Deputy Commissioner asked them why they came to school 
•at all. Fifty voices answered at once, to get employmeM. He 
then asked, What employment '2 and the answer immediately 
was, Government, The desire to obtain employment, and thus 
escape from the paternal plough or workshop, is almost universal 
among our vernacular students.” <&c. 

Lord Curzoii, addressing Trevandrum students, said : 

“Don’t follow each other like a dock of sheep, which always go 
through the same opening in a hedge. The hedge of public duty is 
capable of being pipreed .in a great many.places, and the man who wants 
to get to the other side will waste a lot of precious time if be waits for 
his turn in the crowd that is trying to scramble through a single 
aperture.” 
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'o therefore a line to yourselves; get out of the rut, Yo* 
is not summed up in office or in law courts.” 

Similar advice was given by the late Maharaja of Travaneore. 
liefer ring to ten thousand boys in the schools of that State, he 
said: 

“ Almost without exception, all these, I suspect, look to Govern¬ 
ment employment. 

" If our Government must provide for all the youths that receive 
education, our public cilices will have to be extended miles, and public 
salaries, to be increased by thousands of rupees, and after all to enter¬ 
tain a, host of discontented, disobedient, and sometimes troublesome 
young men. Thp'sooner the idea that ..Government employment is the 
Ultima. Tkuh of education is scooped out of the heads of our youths, 
the better.” 

Even in the Punjab, where English education is compara¬ 
tively new, a warding is given : 

“ The large increase in the ranks of the educated unemployed— -is a 
problem which has caused and is still causing great anxiety to all 
sincerely interested in the good of the country.” 

Spain is one of the least prosperous countries of Europe. 
One of the reasons is the following : 

“ The same complaint is' raised as in India that educated men 
overcrowd the professions and Government service rather than devote 
themselves to industries and commerce, whereby the best possible use 
might be made of the country’s great natural resources.” 

The same remark applies to Greece : 

“ This general instruction is out of ail relation to the real needs of 
the country, and excites in young men an ambition impossible to gratify. 
The majority of young men conceive it a disgrace to follow their fathers' 
professions-—generally manual, and therefore regarded as degrading.” 

In 1877, Sir Bichard Temple, in his last Report as Lieut¬ 
enant-Governor of Bengal, said : 

“ It is melancholy to see men who once appeared to receive their 
honours in the University Convocation, now applying for some lowly- 
paid appointment, almost begging from office to office, from department 
to department, or struggling for the practice of. a petty practitioner, and 
after all this returning, baffled and disheartened, to a poverty-stricken 
home, and then to reflect how far happier their lot might have been had 
they while at school or college been able to move in a healthier atmos¬ 
phere of thought and freer walk of life. Nevertheless, with these 
examples before their eyes, hundreds, perhaps thousands of young men, 
persist in embarking on the same course which can only lead to the 
same, ending. And one reason, among several reasons, is this, that they 
still dread and dislike 1 'the thought of manual labour, even though it he 
accompanied with mental training. This unhappy prejudice though 
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nor even admitted, is palpably existent 


taps avowed 
-ba'J^rnly influential.’ ’ 


§L 


Educated men in India, who should be “ Captains of Industry, ” 
are candidates for Government office or swelling the ranks of 
briefless lawyers. Among such there must be “ ever-increasing 
poverty.” 


HI. Indian EDUcAfioN is not Promoting, ah it might, 
the Material Well-being oe the People. 


There are many millions in India underfed and continually 
on the verge of starvation. It is most important to increase the 
food supply. The present system raises up consumers not 

produ^s.^ ^ cent () f the people are agriculturists. A good 
agricultural education would tend greatly to make the land more, 
productive. Manufactures might be similarly developed, ; Thrift; 
might be promoted and other virtues which would contribute to 
the welfare of the people. 

While it has been gladly acknowledged that even at present 
Indian education is doing great good, it is not perhaps too much 
to say that it is robbed of nearly half its usefulness by want of 
adaptation to the country. Lord Cu.r/on had good reason for 
placing it among his Twelve Measures, and devoting to it so much 
attention. ; 


III. INDIA’S THREE GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS. 


Numerous details require attention, but there are h HR hli 
GREAT NEEDS to be supplied. 


1. EDUCATION ADAPTED TO AGRICULTURISTS. 


As already mentioned, fully eighty per cent, of the people are 
agriculturists. Upon them the supply of food mainly depends. 
As a class they are ignorant. An education suited to their needs, 
would do much to render their labours more productive. 

Mr. Robertson, formerly connected with the Madras Agri¬ 
cultural Department, expressed the opinion that developing the 
intelligence of the ryot lies at the root of all improvement. 

In 1881 the Government of India pointed out “ that no 
general advance in the agricultural system could be expected until 
the rural population hud been so educated ; as to enable them 
to take a practical interest in agricultural progress and reform.” 
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4g4<pltural Conferences of 1898 and 1895-96 remark 
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— r ~~r ^^uld only be through, anti by, the native community, that 
agricultural improvements could, on any important scale, be carried into 
the country, measures must be taken to secure their co-operation by a 
proper system of intelligent instruction in the schools.' 5 


At present the course of instruction in country schools is verv 
much the same as in town schools, so that the complaint ia still 
largely applicable: “Our present system of education tends to 
give native youth a taste for a town .rather than a country life— 
the very thing which ought not to be done.” 

One 01 two Agricultural Text-Books have already been 
prepared : but a well devised course of instruction is required 
specially adapted to the wants of ryots. 

Habits of observation might be cultivated ; lessons given on 
the formation of soil, the structure and growth of plants* on 
natural phenomena, as wind, rain, lightning ; prevailing defects in 
Indian agriculture might be pointed out, with the advantages of 
an opposite course. 

niftnure, as is well-known, is almost universally used as 
iiiel. This is excused by some as a necessity. Even if the 
ashes were utilised, which, as a rule, they are not, the liquid 
manure is entirely lost. Mr. Robertson says that if each ryot 
were to plant a few fuel trees in his holding, he would obtain a. 
supply of firewood sufficient fort.be wants of his household besides 
improving the climate and affording shelter to stock. 

Another reform in this direction is still more important. Mr 
Robertson thus describes the present state of things in villages 

“ n ® at 'ly the whole of the grain produced on the unirrigated land 
f con 9 um ed by the people of the country, the night-soil should suffice 
for manuring the greater part of the grain-producing land ; but, instead 
of being used as manure, human excrements are allowed to pollute the 
neighbourhood of every village ; near some it is impossible to camp, the 
effluvia is so abominable,. The exoreta-safcurated soil, after every fall of 
rain, gives off pestilential miasma, and poisons the air : while not 
unfrequently, after rain the drainage-water off the land flows into the 
village tank, upon which the whole of the villagers have to depend for 
drinking water.”* 1 


, vr ? be ob i ected thafc there is no hope of any change 
Mr. A. 0. Hume is more sanguine. He says :'' 


‘ The Chinese system,...by the help of combined tact and authority 
kindness, patience, and gentle pressure, could even now be introduced 
in two or three years, into any small well-supervised tract, and thence 
spread gradually over the entire empire.” 


1,1 Journal of (he Society of Arts, May 14, 1880. 
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ndoubtedly the introduction of this system which, while HiFgnTy^ 
fiting agriculture, would perhaps do more than nny other conceiv- 
measure to restrict the ravages of cholera, should never he lost sight 
of. Its importance cannot be over-rated.”* 


The steps proposed to be taken to provide a good education 
adapted to the wants of agriculturists are noticed in the next 
chapter. 


2 . 


EDUCATION FITTED TO DEVELOP THE 
MANUFACTURES OF INDIA : 


Nexfc^ to improved agriculture, developed manufactures 
are India’s great industrial need. The Famine Commission 
Report says; 

“ We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the root of much 
oi the poverty of the people of India and of the risks to which they are 
exposed m seasons of scarcity, Jies the unfortunate circumstances that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the popula¬ 
tion, and that no remedy for presept evils can he complete, which does 
not include the introduction of a diversity of ocoupatious, through which 
the surplus population may be drawn from agricultural pursuits, and Jed 
to had the means of subsistence in manufactures or some such support.” 


Dotd George Hamilton, in his Budget Speech of 1897, 
remarked: ’ 


“Is it impossible to so alter the current and tendency of the 
education we give as to associate it with objects of a practical arid 
technical character, by which India’s latent resources might be 
extmiTdr ,hCr mdustrles ' multiplied, and her productive ' power. 


It cannot, however, be denied that such education requires 
great knowledge and wisdom to avoid failure. Sir Alexander 
Arpnthnot, when Director of Public Instruction, remarked in 
reference to the Madras School of Arts, “ It is no easy matter 
to determine what manufactures may be most usefully taught in 
an establishment ot this description.” The selection must differ 
to some extent in different provinces, according to the facilities 
or demand for each industry. Certain manufactures will succeed 
only under certain conditions. The richest iron ore may be 
abundant in a locality, but if materials for smelting it are not 
available within easy reach, it ls practically valueless. 

Even in England there are important unsettled problems 
with regard to Technical Education. Government appointed a 
Itoyal Commission, composed of some of the most competent 
men, who gave three years’ inquiry to the subject. While their 
voluminous Report contains much valuable information, 


* Agricultural Reform , pj>. 45, 40, 
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• have thought it wise in many ciuseft to abstain from dravta 
^ ‘ conclusions, feeling that experience alone can show the 

system of education which is best adapted to the various grades of 
persons engaged in industry in ibis country.” 

The attempts in India have hitherto had only a partial 
success. As Lord Curzon said in his Simla speech, referring to 
the Art Schools: 

“ Where with great labour a boy is. taught carving, or pottery, or 
sculpture or some other art industry, and then when he has got his 
diploma he cheerfully drops his art, and accepts a niodost billet in the 
service of Government.’ 5 

Instead of this, 

“ We must turn them into practical places where a boy does not 
merely pick up a smattering of an art or an industry for which he has 
no care, but where lie acquires a training for a professional career / 1 

As it guide there ought to be a minute Industrial Survey 
of India to see where particular industries can best be developed. 
Years of careful observation and experience will be required 
before the wants of the country can be met in this respect. 

The means to be employed to secure Industrial, Technical, 
and Commercial Education, as in the case of Agricultural Edu¬ 
cation, are noticed in the next chapter. 


III. EDUCATION BETTER ADAPTED TO PROMOTE 
THE MORAL ELEVATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The burning words of Kingsley should be stamped upon the 
memory : 

“ Foremost among them stands a law which I must insist on, 
boldly and perpetually, a law which man has been trying in all ages, as 
now, to deny, or at least to ignore ; though he might have seen it if he 
had willed, working steadily in all limes and nations. And that is— 
that as the fruit of righteousness is wealth and peace, strength add 
honour ; the fruit of unrighteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness 
arid shame. It is an ancient doctrine and yet one ever young. The 
Hebrew prophets preached it long ago, in words which are fulfilling 
themselves around' us every day, and wfoch no new discoveries of 
science., will ..abrogate, because they, express the great root-law, which 
disobeyed, science itself cannot get a hearing.”* 

The moral elevation of the people of India is the surest way 
to promote their material well-being. 


* Limits of Exact Science applied to History. 
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4houfc moral principle, the best intellectual training may 
only an evil. Plato says, “Did you never observe the 
narrow intellect flashing from the keen eye of a clever rogue, how 
clearlv his paltry soul sees the way to his end ? he is the reverse 
of blind, but jhis* keen sight is taken into the service of evil, and 
he is dangerous in proportion to His intelligence.” 

This was early felt. Kerr, in his Review of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in the Bengal Presidency, says ' . 

“ The Court of Directors from an early period considered that the 
improvement of the moral character of the natives was one of the first 
objects tp be aimed at, and directed that a Professor should ho appoint¬ 
ed to lecture on Jurisprudence and Morals, without baving arty other 
duty to perform.” p. 02. 

As this was not carried out, Mr. Cameron, in 1840, wrote 
a Minute on the subject, containing the following passage :— 

“ In most countries Morality is taught as part of Religion. Here 
we are prevented by the circumstauces of the country from teaching 
Morality in that manner. It is, therefore, more incumbent upon us than 
upon other ministries of public instruction to teach Morality in the form 
of Moral Philosophy.” Kerr, p. 62. 

The same great duty is recognised in the Despatch, of 1854. 
It is stated that one object of Government Education in India is 
to “ raise the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages.” 

Moral instruction was recommended by the Education Com¬ 
mission. The "Report contains the following recommendations: 

“ 8. That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, based 
on fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may he taught in 
all Government and non-Government colleges. 

“9. That the Principal or one of the Professors in each Govern¬ 
ment and. Aided College deliver to each of the college classes in every 
session a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen. ’ p. 591. 

The Report says further : 

“Home of the witnesses in every province and some of every class, 
Native and European equally, have asserted that there is urgent need 
that the principles of morality should be definitely expounded. A 
review of the evidence seems to show that moral instruction may be 
introduced into the course of Government colleges without objection 
anywhere, and in some Provinces with, strong popular approval.” p. 295. 

“ India, in Transition” specially requires Moral Instb : i;('tion. 

Even in England direct moral teaching is necessary. Currie 
says Of it: 

“ So far from being left to take its chance in school, as it commonly 
’ is, being enforced, iq a fragmentary way and at irregular intervals, just 
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_ _if^j/coi(Jent may "throw it in the way in the course of the fei 

should be systematically provided •for.” 

Much more is it needed in this country. Lord Lytton spoke 
of the change how going on in India as u the greatest and mo6t 
momentous revolution — at once social, moral, religious, and 
political — which perhaps the world has ever witnessed.” 

Under such circumstances, special watchfulness over moral 
conduct is required. The late Keshnb Chunder Sen remarked — 

v< In times of transition, in India as blsowhere, wo always find that 
men for a time become reckless. The old faith is gone, and no new 
faith is established in its place. Society is unhinged and unsettled. 
Old principles of character arid time-hallowed institutions are swept 
away by innovations and revolutionary tumults, but no better principles 
are immediately established in their place. Thus for a season is con¬ 
fusion and recklessness. 1 ' 

Xkg-lect of Direct Moral Instruction . 

The Education Commission says:— 

“ In Government Colleges there has been no attempt at direct 
moral teaching. In them entire reliance has, as a rule, been placed 
on such opportunities for indirect moral leSsons as 'are. afforded by the 
study of the ordinary text-books aud by the occurrences of ordinary 
academic life." lieport, p, 294. 

Mr. H. J. kS. Cotton, in New India , thus. describes the general 
style of instruction in Ethics : 

“ The professors of the Educational Department deliver their 
lectures and discourse on Milton or Mill in the same spirit as a magistrate 
dispenses justice in his cutctierry. They do their official duty, but they 
make no attempt to exert a moral influence over their pupils, to form 
their sentiments and habits, or to control and guide their passions." 

p. 116. 

The above remarks do not apply to all professors ; but they 
show the general impression left upon Mr. Cotton. 

Dr. Martin, late Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, says 
in his last Koport: 

“ The more one thinks of the present situation, the more one feels 
impressed with the truth of the conclusion that the policy of religious 
neutrality has been carried too far ; that the present system of Godless 
training has been more destructive than constructive in its effect. It is 
sad that while the bare materialism and freethinking of the West have 
dispelled a mass of ignorance and superstition, they have at the same 
time created a feeling of scepticism and a spirit of utter irreverence 
which is sapping the very foundation of the moral side of a student’s 
character. It is for this reason that some sort of religious instruction 
has been advocated, not, of bourse, of a sectarian character, but on the 
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,$y universal truths, with a cardinal idea of a Supreme 
oiling and regulating all our thoughts and actions/’ 

Sir Momer-Williams thus condemns the secular character of 
(Government Education. He says; 

“ Y ct it cannot be said that we make higher education consist in the 
mere imparting of information, and nothing more. We really effect a 
mighty transformation in the character of our pupils. Wo teach a native 
to believe in himself. We deprecate his not desiring to be better than 
Ids fathers. We hid him beware of merging his personality rn his caste. 
We imbue him with an intense consciousness of individual existence. 
We puff him up with an overweening opinion of his own sufficiency. We 
inflate him with a sublime sense of his own importance as a distinct unit 
in the body politic. We reveal to him the meaning of * I am/ 1 1 can/ 

‘ I will/ ‘I shall/ and ‘ I know,’ without inculcating any lesson of ‘ i 
ought/ and 1 1 ought not/without implanting any sense of responsibility 
to and dependence on an Eternal, Almighty, and all-wise Being for life, 
for strength, and for knowledge—without, in short, imparting real self- 
knowledge, or teaching true self-mastery, or instilling high principles 
and high motives. Such a system carries with it its own nemesis.”* 

Under “ Moral Instruction n 
truths of Natural Beligion. 

Mr. Garthwaite, Government Inspector/says in a letter to 
the Madras Director of Public Instruction : 

“ Our school-books have hitherto recognised at least that there is a 
God, great and good and wise ; that wo should love and obey Him ; that 
it is His wish that we should be just and kind to one another ; and that 
the more like Him wo arc the happier we shall be, and the less like Him 
the more unhappy. In twenty years' experience in India I have never 
met any Native who objected to having his children taught such truths 
—rather the reverse—and as on these points Hindoos, Muhammadans, 
and Christians are agreed, in teaching them there is no violation, of the 
principle of religious neutrality.”j 

Bombay experience corresponds with that of Madras. The 
Deport of the Bombay School Bools Committee says : 

“ There is no question that the policy of the British Government 
is and must continue to be absolute impartiality in religious matters, 
neither proselytizing on its own account nor permitting others to do so 
through it, and excluding from its sanctioned educational course all 
which is calculated to excite or foster religious animosities, but at the 
same time admitting whatever • teaching,' conducive to morality and 
gdcid-;citizenship, can rest on a generally accepted basis, and is not 
inconsistent with a secular system.” “ While dealing with systems of 
religion in the manner above advocated, it appears to be no less the 


* Modern India and the Indians, m>. 304,305. 
f Report of the Madras School-Book Committee, Appendix ]>p. xx, xxi. 
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^^TSiy-^&overnmenfc to avail itself, in the common interests of , society, 
ctf-ifie truths of Natural Religion. By this, neutrality is in no way 
violated, and the best incentive is offered to pure thought and life which 
can be found beyond the pale of any dogmatic/ form of religion. This 
course has for above twenty years been followed in this Presidency 
without objection on the part of any.” 

The text-books used in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, 
and the Punjab afford similar proof. 

There is not the slightest doubt that moral instructibh, 
combined with the great truths of Natural Religion, would meet 
with the cordial approval of thoughtful Hindus. Any opposition 
would come from Europeans. 

At the opening of the Mahomed an Anglo-Oriental School at 
Amritsar, the Lieutenant Governor said : 

“ It is my belief that the people of this country are increasingly 
desirous of combining religious with secular instruction, and that they 
will not be content till they secure it generally for the 'rising, generation.'' 

Madras Mail, 31st Jan. 1902. 



MEASTJIiES SUGGESTED. 

These should be within “the range of practical politics.” In 
a Bombay Convocation Address, it was said, “ The way to secure 
true ethical instruction for students is to put them,under good 
instructors, securing men of fine capacity and noble nature for 
the purpose,' ’ This is, unqiiestionabiy, the most effectual means, 
but such, men are rare, and moral instruction must be indefinitely 
postponed if we are to wait for them. 

Even of merely trained, men the supply "is utterly inade¬ 
quate. 

The Statistical Abstracts do not give the number of teachers; 
but in 181)7-8 there were .140,021 educational Institutions. Allow¬ 
ing only two teachers to a school, they numbered three, lakhs. 
According to the Third Quinquennial Statement of Education in 
1.89(5-7, Hie total number of students under training in Govern¬ 
ment, District, and Municipal, Aided, and Unaided Training 
Schools for Masters was 4607 ; for mistresses, 1118. It will be 
seen from these what a small proportion of the teachers have 
been even trained. Dacades must elapse and a great; outlay must 
be incurred before India lias trained teachers. 

While the training of teachers should be. vigorously prose¬ 
cuted, the question is ’ What can be done for the teachers at 
present employed? If we cannot train them, are we to do 
nothing? , , 

The following proposals are made simply because they are 
■practicable, and would do at least some good. 
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1. Efforts for the Teachers, 

Sir John Lubbock quotes the opinion of Bagehot that the 
ancients “ had no conception of progress ; they.did not so much 
as reject the idea; they did not even entertain it.” 

The indigenous teachers of India seem to have been equally 
unaware that it was their duty to watch over the morals of their 
pupils. 

Borne years, ago, Adam, in his Report on Indigenous Educa¬ 
tion in Bengal and Behar, thus spoke of the neglect of moral 
training: 

“ As to any influence of the teachers over the pupils, any attempt 
to form the sentiments and habits, and to control and guide the pas¬ 
sions and emotions—such a notion never enters into their conceptions,’ 
and the formation oi the moral character of the young is. consequently 
wholly left to the influence of the casual associations amidst which 
they are placed, without any endeavour to modify or direct 
them.” p. 94. 

Although there has been some improvement, teachers gener¬ 
ally do not realise their duty in the above respect, nor how much 
good they may be the means of accomplishing. 

I hough few teachers are men ol ‘‘fine capacity and noble 
nature, on the other hand, it is hoped that there are few loading 
such lives as would make their teaching a moral class book mere 
mockery. Generally speaking, Government teachers rank with 
the fairly respectable class of society to which they belong. 
Though perhaps not animated, as a rule, by a high sense of duty; 
they may be regarded as desirous of giving satisfaction to,their 
superiors, and willing to teach whatever is calculated to secure 
this object. Many are interested in the welfare of their pupils. 

Two means may be adopted to act upon the. teachers : 

Teacher’s Manuals.— There should be at least Handbooks for 
the Teachers of Trimary and Secondary Schools. It would be 
well to have a third for teachers of Rural SehpoIs, All should 
be prepared with groat care, suited to the circumstances of the case. 

'Besides giving general hints on school management, the duty 
of teachers with regard to moral training should be strongly 
pressed, and the points requiring special attention should be 
indicated. 

Such Manuals should be supplied to all teachers at a special 
meeting by the Inspectors or Deputy Inspectors. They should 
be informed that their contents would form subjects of consider¬ 
ation at tile Teachers’ Conferences. 

Teachers Conferences. —The importance of these was acknow¬ 
ledged by the Education Commission. Besides the higher 
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yes presided over by Directors of Public Instruction, 


“ Also that Deputy Inspectors occasionally hold local meetings of 
the schoolmasters subordinate to them for the discussion of questions of 
school management/’ VII. C J. 

The Second Quinquennial Eeport on Education says: 

“ In Borar a Conference is held annually at Akola or Amraoti, and 
circle gatherings of teachers of both town and village schools are hold 
at certain centres two or three times a year.” p. 370. 

Properly conducted such conferences would be very beneficial. 
Subjects requiring special attention might be arranged beforehand. 

The above measures are not suggested as substitutes for 
training, for which they are most inadequate, but as practicable. 
So the good would certainly be done which is better than the 
present policy of “ Drift-” 


2. Text-Books. 


Importance of Text-Boohs —There are Educational officers 
who disparage text-books, making all depend upon the teacher. 
The Government of India takes the right view of the case : 

... \M.Jt heliems that the cateftd selection and irmivng of teachers 
.provide the most .effectual method, of establishing a good moral tom in 
a school : hut it also .considers that the influence of the teacher mai/ he 
greatly strengthened, and the interests of morality promoted by the- use in 
schools of text-books hewing a direct bearing on conduct either by means 
ofmPVt or exmypten 

Dr. Duff says, in his Missionary Addresses, “ * Give me,’ says 
one, ' the songs of a country and I will let any one else make tile 
laws of it. ‘Give me,’ says another, ‘the school books of a 
country, and I Will let any one else make both its laws , and its 
songs/” 

The question what books should be used in schools deserves 
special attention in India. An intelligent teacher, if compelled to 
use inferior class-books, will make up largely for their deficiencies 
by oral instruction. In India, however, except in a few cases, as 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt observes: “The book is everything, for the 
masters cannot supply what it fails to give.” But even with 
regard to the best teachers, it is desirable that oral instruction 
should be supplemented by the printed page. 

Teachers themselves may he benefited by good text-books: 
they might insensibly be influenced by the spirit of a work like 
Smiles on Duty. 

* Second Qitinfuennial Review of Education in India, p. 303. 
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*. / '0 character of theeducation given in-''-'a school is 'ISfpT. 
.Mvennined by the “ Readers ” used. In elementary schdofs ujitcH 
m>re time is devp,ted to . them than to any other .study. Whatever 
else may be neglected, tile “ Reader ” receives a fair share .of 
attention. 

A large proportion of thb children in vernacular schools are 
the did Homan, h&tno unlus lihri, ‘ a man of one book.’ A 


like 


M Reader ” is often the only book in the actual' possession • of a 
child, constituting his 'entire library. It is true that he has other 

cfnnifvia ’ h A lipn.imo *1 ritli>. inf I n rv-iv. < 


studies; he learns arithmetic, etc.; but, except in the higher 
classes, they are often taught orally. The only book studied at 
home, the one most valued by the owner, should be turned to the 
I lest: possible account. 

The Preface to t-lu?. Punjab G-ovcrnmerifc- Fint.Reader says;; 


‘‘Rightly regarded, therefore, tlie reading lesson • is the chief 
educational instrument of the teacher. 1 The education of the school 
means, and must mean, the liaadiny of the School , more than all other 
subjects united.” 


The aphorishi lias been quoted, “ Whatever you would put 
into the life of a nation, put into its schools.” To this may be 
added, il Whatever you would put into schools, put into the school 
books.” 

Two classes of Text Books are required. 


1. Ordinary “ Readers,” 


The unsuifcableness of Home ‘Readers ' has been pointed out. 
There has been, on the whole, a gradual improvement in those 
prepared for India, There are excellent lessons on truth fulness 
and some other virtues, but the adaptation to India's needs is 
not yet complete. Several important subjects are'either entirely 
ignored or treated inadequately. 

Attention may again be drawn to the following points-: 
Female Education.—Even the latest and best “ Readers” are 
sileht in this point. It should be urged even in the First Book, 
which might contain the sentence, “ Girls should go to school as 
Well as boys.” In the higher books this might be amplified so as 
to create a feeling in favour of Female Education. l ( 

Giving Abuse;-—The u»e of filthy language is so universal 
that the people generally do not think of it as wrong. School 
Books might do a good deal to awaken conscience in this respect. 
The Gujerat Mitra, a Bombay paper, says:— 


“ Children from infancy are nursed as it were in this unholy 
atmosphere, and when , they grow to manhood, their vocabulary of 
conversation consists of a host of immoral words which they have 
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flight in using, and which they too often employ in all thft 
^attractions of life with emphasis." 

After noticing the duty of the press and of parents, the 
article thus concludes 

“ The educational department ought to pay very serious attention 
to our remarks, lor does it not seem ridiculous that, while it pretends to 
initiate our boys into the mysteries of the classics and mathematics, it 
does absolutely nothing of what it could do for moral instruction by 
beginning to disallow the use of abusive language even in private 
conversation ?” 

There might be one or two lessons on the subject scattered 
over each Series, with a note to the teacher asking him to check 
the use of indecent language among his pupils. 

The Brotherhood of Man.—The words of an English poet 
should be impressed upon the pupils : 

“ Children we are all 
Of one Great Father, in whatever clime 
His providence hath cast the seed of life; 

All tongues, all colours.’ ’ 

This may be supported by some Indian quotations. The 
Panchatantra says: 

“ Small souls inquire * Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan? ’ 

But larger -hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race." 

Thrift—This, with the inveterate tendency to run into debt, 
should receive more attention. There is an admirable lesson, 
“ Why are we Poor ? ” in the New Orient First Header. Savings 
Ranks should certainly form the subject of a lesson. 

Benevolence.— This is well developed in the Hindu character, 
but it requires to be wisely guided. The evils of indiscriminate 
almsgiving should be pointed out. 

The Bespcmsibilities of Knowledge —The duties of educated 
Hindus to their ignorant countrymen should be enforced. Direc¬ 
tions should also be given as to the mode in which they should be 
discharged. 

Hygiene—It is a lamentable fact that some children do not 
get beyond the First Book. It is very desirable that they should 
carry away with them a few simple sentences like the following : 

Fever and cholera are often caused by bad water. 

Vaccination keeps away small-pox. 

Filth is the mother of sickness. 

Oleanlmess is the mother of health and long life. 
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Apf|te sale of quinine in aheap packets might be menfiort! 
Ker subjects might be similarly treated w Borne, as'truthfulness, 
purity of speech, &c, t av® suitable for junior readers; thrift for 
seniors.-, ji - 

Revision of u Readers.’ ’—There should be a careful revision 
of “ Readers, ’’ and important lessons omitted should be inserted. 

It will be seen (see page 27 ) that such a Revision has been 
directed by the Government of India ; 


2 . Moral Text-Rooks. 

Moral'lessons in ‘ Readers’ meet with general approval; but, 
strange to say, if collected together and made more complete in 
Moral Text-Books, they have encountered a considerable amount 
of opposition. 

The Education Commission made the following reconnmend- 
ation : 

‘ 8. That an attempt be made so prepare a moral text-hook, based 
on fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be taught in 
all Government and non-Government''colleges. 

“Jn the Jie^olution of the 23rd October, 1884, the Governor- 
General (Lord Ripen) in Council dissented from the proposals of 
the Education Commission 1 that an attempt be made to prepare 
a moral text-book based on the fundamental principles of natural 
religion, such as may be taught in all Government and. nom 
Government colleges.’ u * 

Lord Rip on, like some zealous Protestants, may have held that 
moral teaching is valueless unless backed by revealed religion. 

A well-known Anglo-Indian journal sneered at the proposal 
as a “ moral pocket-handkerchief.” 

Lord Kimberley, the Secretary of State, concurred with the 
Government of India, but added, “ it may possibly be that here¬ 
after some book in the nature of a text-book of moral rules may 
be written of such merit as to render its use desirable.” 

Lord Cross, Lord Kimberley’s successor in office, in a de¬ 
spatch dated the 29th September, 1887, requested the Govern¬ 
ment of India to take steps for the preparation of a Moral Text- 
Book suitable for use in India. 

Before passing final orders on the subject, the Government 
of India requested the Local Governments and Administrations to 
state their views as to the best way of giving effect to the wishes 
of the Secretary of State, whether by the adoption of new text¬ 
books, or the revision of the existing books in order to introduce 
into them extracts from the various great writers who have dealt 
with the question of personal ‘conduct in its various aspects. The 
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Reived show that the majority of the educational authch 
India are of opinion that a text-book containing moral 
precepts or rules of personal conduct would be either useless or 
injurious, at least in schools, though there is an equally Strong 
consensus of opinion that good may be done by the indirect 
teaching of morality by means of illustrati ve stories in the Headers 
used in schools. A few, however, think that even this is un¬ 
necessary, and that a good teacher will find means of gifting 
moral instruction to his pupils without requiring any specially 
designed text-book or reader, while such helps will be of no use in 
the hands of a bad teacher. 

The “ Final Orders” of Government appear contradictory, 
beginning with accepting the views of the majority against a 
Moral Text-Book and ending by admitting its usefulness: 

“ Having given this important question its fidlest eonsideration,, 
the Government of India is satisfied that tlio end in view could not be 
attained by prescribing for use in colleges and schools a treatise on 
ethics or a book of didactic instruction in the rules and principles of 
conduct. It believes that the careful selection and training of teachers 
provide the most effectual method of establishing a good moral tone in a 
school; but it also considers that the influence of the teacher may bo 
greatly strengthened, and the interests of morality prompted by the use 
in schools of text-books having a direct bearing on conduct either by 
means of precept or example.’' 

After referring to the adoption of a book of this kind as a. text¬ 
book for the entrance examination of the Calcutta University, the 
,Resolution goes on to say; 

, “ All that remains now to he done, in Bengal at all events, is to 
supplement this action of the University by providing for the lower 
grades of schools, and for each class in those grades, suitable text-books 
compiled on similar lines. Similar action in other provinces is equally 
called for, and accordingly the Governor-General in, Council, desires that 
each local Government and Administration should take this matter at 
once in hand, either by the appointment of a Committee, or by employ¬ 
ing selected individuals, who need not necessarily be officials, or by the 
offer of suitable prizes, effect a revision of the existing Headers in 
the direction indicated above, or, where necessary, procure for use in 
schools an entirely new* set of books compiled on these principles. 
His Excellency in Council, will be glad to learn from time to time tile 
progress made in each province in this undertaking.’’* 

The “ careful selection and training of teachers” is the most 
effectual method of “ establishing a good moral, tone;” but,, as 
already mentioned, it would take a large expenditure oyer many 
years to provide theili; while the text-books, whose valqo is allowed, 
might be supplied in a year or two at a comparatively trilling, cost. 

iLiiJijj__ ! __ 1 ‘ _L____1_—1,___H-rJHHr-rr, 


11 Abridged from The Second'Quin^ke'midi foeport on Education, pp. 361—362. 
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admitted that the value of a Moral Text-Book dep 
character. Dry'didactic lessons would repel the readers, 
mt such are hot recommended. Several years ago Chambers’s 
Moral Glass-Hook was used to some extent in India. The Preface 
states : 

“ The various virtues are described chiefly by narratives, in which 
individuals are shown as exemplifying them. To these have been added 
all those fables of iKsop and others which are most remarkable for their 
happy bearing on the important points of human conduct.” 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus defines history as “ philosophy 
teaching by example.” The Moral Text-Book might contain 
lessons from the lives of Socrates, Eegulus, Leonidas, the 
Patriots of Calais, (fee. Accounts of benevolent men and women, 
like Howard, Clarkson, Florence Nightingale, should also be 
included. The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, might form 
another series. Books like Smiles on Character and Dub/ might 
furnish other materials. There should be selections from Indian 
literature, where appropriate. Such lessons must have an elevat ¬ 
ing influence. Perhaps the greatest advantage of a good Moral 
Text-Book is that the lessons would suggest texts for the teachers. 

Three Moral Text Books prepared for India will he briefly noticed. 

1. The Moral Header from English and Oriental Sources. 
This was prepared by Sir Koper Lethbridge, and corresponds with 
its title. It contains some excellent lessons. The first edition 
appeared in 1883, followed by four editions. It had a fair circula¬ 
tion For a time, but a copy purchased last year is dated 1889. 

2. Man and his Duties , a Moral Reader , by J. Si me, ll. ir, 
C.I.R., Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, has-reached a fifth 
edition, 

The Preface says: 

“ It is fully understood that the home, the play ground and the 
living influence of the teacher are the chief means of early moral 
discipline ; but it is also believed that precept, especially if. illustrated 
by example, can do some good in this direction.” 

“In this Moral Reader, a few simple moral principles arc laid 
down, with lessons on the chief duties both to God and Man, In 
exhibiting the duties, examples of most of the higher human virtues are 
given, with copious extracts from great writers.” 

This work seems partly prepared on the plan recommended 
by Lord Cross—extracts from “great writers.” Though well- 
selected and dovetailed, the book, on the whole, is nearly as well 
suited to England as India. Parts of the volume are too abstract 
and difficult for schools; but, on the whole, it is admirable, and 
calculated to have a beneficial influence. It has been widely 
circulated in the Punjab with good effect. How far it is used in 
other provinces seems doubtful. 
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opar Lethbridge’s work drawsmuch momteom ofientf 
p^^^/than that of Dr* Si»m- Both show, more,or less, the want 
of complete adaptation to India which is iiecesstuy. In proof of 
this it may be stated that neither of them once mentions the 
important subject of female education. 

3. My Duties, the latest attempt, is .by the writer. I he 
Government rule of religious neutrality has been lolloped. It 
believed that there is no lesson which an enlightened teacher 
cannot enforce- 

The titles of the Introductory Lessons are as follow ; 


Why was 1 made ? 

Whut J lieu jor < 

How do I difle.r from the Lower Animals V 
May 1 do as I like ? 

The Golden Rule. 

The Voice Within. 

The Choice of Hercules. 

■ How to have a Happy Old Age. 


The lessons whose titles are given in italics are in poetry, 
but many of the prose lessons end with illustrative poetry. ^ . 

The various duties of the reader, to himself, toothers, to, God, 
and .duties in after life, are set forth. _ 

Narratives and biographical sketches are largely employed to 
illustrate duty and. self -sacrifice ; the whole adapted to the circum¬ 
stances of the readers. 

A notice of the book in the Madras Christian College Magazine 
begins as follows : 


*f. We heartily welcome this effort of Dr, Murdoch's.* It is a con¬ 
tribution towards the solution of a difficult problem, and we trust it 
will receive the earnest attention of a large number of Indian teachers. 
Tp the teacher (and there must ho many such) who feels that hp has a 
work to do in evoking and guiding the sense of duty in bis pupils, Di*. 
Murdoch’s little hook will be of value in suggesting topics and illustra¬ 
tions. Tt will be of even greater value, we believe, if It is the means of 
awakening among Indian teachers interest in an important subject, and 
if it supplies them with an idea which in many wavs they are better 
fitted to carry out than a foreigner can possibly be. The present 
edition is * a small tentative ’ one : and is mainly designed to call forth 


tiuiuuii is a sumu veu.buviye •• , t ‘ v tsT- 

suggestions from teachers and others interested in education. Suggestions 
from Indian teachers ought to be specially helpful.” June 1901j p. 701. 



be quoted : 

** In Government Colleges there has been no attempt at direct 
moral teaching. In them entire reliance, has, a3. a rule, been placed on 
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unities for indirect moral lessons as are afforded b^UX- 
the ordinary text books and by the occurrences of ordinary 
academic life.” Report, p. 294. 

Indirect moral lessons are not likely to be given by men of 
the stamp described by Mr. H. J. 8. Cotton, nor are they likely to 
feel the want of Moral Text-Books. 

Sir M. Monier-Williams thus describes the effects of our 
Educational system : 

“After much labour we rulers of India turn out what we call an- 
educated native. Whereupon he turns round upon us, and, instead} of 
thanking us for the trouble we have taken in his behalf, revenges him¬ 
self upon iis for the injury wo have inflicted on his character by apply¬ 
ing the imperfect education he has received to the injury of his 
teachers,”* 

A writer in the Englishman makes tile following quotation 
from The Tempost as representing in some measure the state of 
feeling among educated Indians: 


“ You taught me language; and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse; the red plague rid you, 
Tor learning me your language J” 


Stringent Press laws and Sedition Acts are required to repress 
treasonable language. 

Suggested Prizes for a Moral Text»Book.™ The subject is so 
very important that this might be tried. Intelligent thoughtful 
Indians are better acquainted than Europeans with the needs of 
their countrymen, and how to gain their sympathy. At all 
events, some valuable suggestions would be elicited. The prizes 
should be sufficiently large to attract men of some standing, 
e. g., Bs. 2,500 for the first prize, and Bs. 1,000 for the second. 
Directions should be given about the size of the book and the 
grade of readers for whom it is intended. 

3. Moral Instruction through Poetry and Music. 

While moral lessons in prose are advocated, the object of tills 
section is to urge the value of music and verse as a means of 
imparting moral instruction in the most attractive form. 

“ One of the faculties with which a beneficent Creator has 
endowed us is that of appreciating musical sounds. Children are 
instinctively fond of music. The nurse soothes the young infant 
with snatches of some simple melody, and the smile on the little 
cheek betrays the pleasure which the song affords.” As they 
advance in years, children manifest a strong liking for all kinds 
of music ; and the love continues, more or less, till their dying 
day. The departing spirit has often been solaced with music. 
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nflia, unhappily; music has been considered the he 
.rig-girls.' The Indian Mirror says : 

“ Wherever you go, you are tired of hearing these wretched love 
songs which corrupt the young, the grown up, and the old. The 
dancing-girl, the ran sic master, the lover of music, whoever that is 
known to sing, will be found to touch the same chord. Nor is any 
other sort of piusic felt generally desirable.” J 

Mission Schools for girls were perhaps the first agency in 
India to turn music from being the handmaid of vice to that of 
virtue. The prejudice against music among intelligent Hindus 
has been removed. Some of them send their daughters to schools 
in which singing is taught. “ Action Songs” now form one of 
the subjects in the Madras Educational Code. 

The influence of songs is proverbial. Loyalty has been fostered 
m England by " God save the Queen; ” ’the* Scotch soldier has 
been nerved in buttle by “ Scots wha hae ;”■* American patriotism 
has been strengthened by “My country! ; tis of thee.” 

The best writers on education fully acknowledge the value of 
music. Mqmson says :~-~ 

“ When the . minds of the children are fatigued, a few minutes de¬ 
voted to the singing of some favourite song will do more to enliven the 
pupils, and to rouse their flagging interest in the lesson, than any 
amount of threatening or punishment. Music may be still further em¬ 
ployed as a sedative. When the children are taking their places, and 
aiTapgtng themselves previous to the commencement of any lesson, it 
will be found that there is comparatively little risk of confusion or of 
disorder if they are allowed to do so to the music of some soothing 
melody. In moral, education the power of music is great. Truths and 
sentiments of the highest importance may find a lodgment in the heart 
from being associated with some pleasing tune, and there may thus be 
accomplished what could never be effected by direct appeals or by wordy 
exhortations.” f 

Laurie says: 

“ It is in the fact that it is a direct moral and religious agency that 
Music (by which is meant mass and part singing from notation) rests 
its Claims to rank first among the subsidiary subjects of instruction. 
The united utterance of a common resolution of perseverance, heroism, 
love of truth and honesty, or of a common sentiment of worship, grati¬ 
tude or purity, in song suited to the capacities of children's minds and 
to the powers of children’s voices, devotes the young hearts, which pour 
forth the melody to the cause of morality and religion. The utterance 
of the song is, in Rome sense, a public vow of self-devotion to the 
thought Winch it expresses. ' The harmony of the singers falls hack on 

*< ci * T hc winter heard its counterpart sung in a Nurmal School in Franco, 
r ranee dies, but never retreats.” 
t Manual of School Management, p. 287. 
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ami seems to reifcerate the sentiment with which the muskfBas" 
associated, in accents pleasing and insinuating, not harsh and 
preceptive. The morality and religion of song thus drop gontiv and 
without the parade of formal teaching, into the heart of the child", and 
in that form they are welcome. 

“ But Music.. is not only in itself a direct moral agency and a 
medium for direct moral teaching; it is also the best auxiliary to the 
other moral and religious instruction in the school, because it repeats 
what has been already conveyed in a dogmatic or illustrative form, and 
it does so with melodious and grateful associations, which suggest, if 
they do not reveal, the inner harmony of the spiritual life. Nay more, 
may We not -say that the musical utterance of a sentiment Suggests to 
the young mind the fundamental union of goodness, truth, and beauty 
—a union, dimly apprehended it may he, hut perhaps none the less 
deeply felt?” * ' ' 

The Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education re¬ 
mark, “ The songs of any people may .be regarded as important 
means of forming an industrious, brave, loyal, and religious work¬ 
ing class.” Currie says; 

“ Every good song which is made familiar to a school is a pleasant 
and powerful source of, influence over a large number, in behalf of the 
virfcue or 'sentiment which it embodies [ 

Outside the home circle, there is probably ho power which 
affects the. •morality of children so much as songs and verse set to 
pleasing tunes. 

Music is now recognized in the Educational Code of every 
enlightened nation in Europe and America, and it will gradually 
take a similar position in India. 

The New York Educational Code says : 

■ “ Exercises in vocal music shall be given in each Primary and 
Grammar School; and instruction in. musical notation and reading shall 
he given to the pupils of the First, Second, and Third Grades.” 

To facilitate the teaching of vocal music in India, two small 
collections of “ Songs for Government Schools in India” have 
been published. Some of the songs most popular with English 
children have been selected, and, through the kind help of 
American Mends, several which are favourites in the United 
States have been included. The first edition is very small and 
tentative. There are 'doubtless other songs which might be added 
or substituted for others with advantage. Suggestions on this 
point are invited. 

The songs in the “ Junior” Text-book are very simple, for 
Indian children find difficulty in' understanding English poetry. 


Primary Education , pp. 128,124. | Conunon School Education> p. 404, 
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inability should he determined by the children and th(>a 
re practically engaged in teaching them. The “Senior” 
selection contains some of the best poems, adapted to the young, 
in the English language. 

As far as materials are available and the principle of religious 
neutrality permits, an effort has been made to insert the songs 
which seem best suited to promote the moral elevation of India, 

A, few of the songs are simply amusing ; some are lively inarch¬ 
ing songs ; but most of them have a moral or religious purpose. 

Many are intended to inspire family affection, truthfulness, 
honesty, perseverance, promptitude, kindness to animals, moral 
courage, loyalty, and other virtues. 

The design in others is to bring before the young, in a pleas¬ 
ing form, the great truths of natural religion. Children are taught 
that God is their Creator, their Father in heaven whom they 
ought to love and obey. They are reminded also that they are 
continually in His presence, and that He is acquainted with all 
their thoughts, words, and actions. They should be sorry when 
they have done wrong, and ask forgiveness. The duty of prayer 
is enjoined. 

All this is not inconsistent with the principle of religious 
neutrality.*' The Moral Text-Book recommended by the Commis¬ 
sion was to be based “ on the fundamental principles of natural 
religion.” finch teaching is to be found scattered throughout 
text-books published by Government, as well as in the English 
“ Headers” compiled by the late Peary Cham Sircar. 

One great < >bst-acle to the in trod action of vocal mu sic in 
Government Schools is that many of the teachers are unable to 
sing. In most large towns, however, there are means by which 
some of the principal tunes may be acquired. The difficulty will 
gradually be overcome. Binging should be taught in Normal 
Schools. 

Even if not sung, committing the words to memory and 
reciting them simultaneously, with due expression, will be very 
useful. Children like this exercise, and need only encouragement. 
The Punjab Public Instruction Beport for 1896-97 says that in 
addition to moral lessons in prose, “ There are also poetical 
pieces in the Headers, intended to add to tlie scholar’s store of 
right and high ideals; and as Mr. Bell remarks, ‘ the reading and 
reciting of, these with feeling and expression must produce a 
salutary effect,’ ” p. 84. 

One of the greatest educational wants of India is a collection 
in each language, of simple poetry, of an improving tendency, set 
to popular tunes. Indian classical poetry, unintelligible without 
a commentary, is not what is wanted. 


* There is an edition for Mission Schools with hymns appended, 
fi 
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v, ^.nile moral instruction in the form ohgoort poetry, has a 
"greater ihrtiience than prose, there is less difficulty in securing its 
introduction. In Hymns Ancient and Modern are to .be found 
many compositions of men not belonging to the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. 

As already mentioned, a. beginning has been made in the 
Madras Presidency* Kindergarten training was first introduced 
by Mrs. Brandcr in 1875. The system was first recognized in the 
Grant-in-Aid Code of 1885. in which three kindergarten occupa¬ 
tions and four action songs were prescribed. The grants were 
subsequently increased, which led to an improvement in teaching 
and to a larger number of pupils passing in the subject. 

The influence of Government will be required to secure the 
introduction of music. It is commended to the attention of 
Directors of Public Instruction: 


REVIEW. 


Education, to be satisfactory, requires well trained teachers, 
carefully selected. As only a fraction of these is available, the 
problem is, What can he done under existing circumstances to 
render education better adapted to promote the moral well-being 
of the people? . 

The means recommended arc briefly the following : 

1. Th e Improvement or Teachers through Educational 
M A N U AL S A N D 0 0 N EE RE N C E S. 

2. The .Revision of orpinary ‘‘Readers,” and the 

PREPARATION OF A MORAL TEXT-BOOK FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 

3. Poetry and Music. 

The words'of Currie may again be quoted: 

“ So far from being left to take its chance in school, as it commonly 
is, being enforced in a fragmentary way and at, irregular intervals, just 
as some accident may throw it in the way in the course of the reading 
lesson, it should be systematically provided for.’ 1 

In opposition to the men who depreciate Moral Text-Books, 
let the wise words of the Government of India be pondered : 

“The influence of the teacher may be greatly strengthened, and the 
interests of morality promoted by the use in schools of text-books having 
a di rect bearing on conduct either by means of precept or example ’ 

Report, p. 062. 

Et would be a valuable safeguard to the youth of India, if, 
before entering upon the battle of life, they had studied a manual 
warning them against the dangers to .which they would be 
exposed, and setting before them lofty examples of virtue and 
self-sacrifice, 
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government of India, holding the above views on 
vwrup yj 'Moral Text-Books, incurs a serious responsibility if it 
does not provide them and require their use. 


IV. HOW TO PROVIDE INDIA’S THREE GREAT 
EDI) CATION A L NEEDS. 


The “ Needs” mentioned in this paper have often been advo¬ 
cated The writer brought them, at considerable length, before 
Lord Ripen in 1881. The difficulty is to get them supplied. 

Two measures are necessary if the educational needs ot 
India are to be met on an adequate scale : 

I The Appointment of a Director General of Edu¬ 
cation. 

o The Enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council. 

Each will be noticed in turn. 


1 . 


the appointment of a directoilgeneral 

OF EDUCATION. 


The need of this will best be shown by describing his sug- 

gebt l d 1 To 'act as Adviser to the Viceroy on Education. —Lord 
Ourzon, in his Simla Speech, thus pointed out the necessity of 
such an officer : 


•• MV last topic is the desirability of creating a Direetor-Gonenil of 
Education in India. Upon this point I will give my opinion for what 
it mav lie worth. To understand the case we must first realise what 
the existing system and its consequences are. Education is at present 
a sub-heading ot the Home Department, already greatly overstated 
When questions of supreme educational interest am relcin d to u., for 
decision, we have no expert to gjiide us, no staff trained to business, 
nothing hut precedents in our files to fall back upon. In every other 
department of scientific knowledge, sanitation, hygiene, forestry, mine - 
alogy, horse-breeding, explosives, Government possesses expert advisers. 
In education, the most complex and most momentous of them all, wo 
have none. We have to rely upon the opinions of oncers who are 
constantly changing, and who very likely never have had any 
experience of education in their lives. 


Lord Ourzon has acknowledged ^ that the \ iceroy is au 
“amateur’’ in Education. Before he issues an order, he should 
be able to consult a competent adviser. gg .. 

For want of this the Supreme Government iu ihi 9 prescribed 
for all schools the Sanitary Primer written by Hr. Cunningham, 
and. iu 1891 the treatise of Dr, Roberts. 
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ough ably written, the language: .of, Dr. Gunninghahi’s 
, was much too difficult, and in 1887, after several years’ 
trial, it'was directed to -be replaced by The Way to Health. 
The Supreme Government made the same mistake with regard 
to the text-book of Dr. Roberts as in the case of Dr. Gunningfaarndfc 
Primer. It contains 190 royal oclavo pages—much too large and 
difficult for use in “ schools.” 

Other instances might be mentioned, showing the desirable¬ 
ness of the Supreme Government having the advice of a Director- 
General of Education. 

2. To prepare a brief Annual Report on the Progress of 
Education throughout India- 

Lord Curzon thus shows the inadequacy of the present 
system of Quinquennial Reports oil Education : 

“ Under the system of decentralisation that lias necessarily and, on 
the whole, rightly been pursued, we have little idea of what is happen¬ 
ing in the Provinces until, once every five years a gentleman comes 
round, writes for the Government of India a quinquennial review, 
makes all sorts of discoveries of which we know nothing, and discloses 
shortcomings which in hot haste we then proceed to redress. How and 
why this systemless system has been allowed to survive for all these 
years it passes my wit to determine. Now that we realise it, let us put 
an end to it for ever. 

“I do want some one at headquarters who will prevent the 
Government of India from going wrong, and who will help us to 
secure that community of principle and of aim without which we go 
drifting about like a deserted hulk in chopping seas.” 

At present, to gain a general view of education in India, a 
person must wade through seven Provincial Reports, and to 
summarise them would occupy time. The Director-General dould 
give the salient points, devoting special attention to any 
improvements or changes necessary, with statistical abstracts. 
Instead of requiring to wait five years, the Government of India 
would have annually the advantage of a general review. 

3. To make an annual Tour of India and be present at 
Educational Conferences. 

These are needed for two reasons : 

(a) They are necessary for the Director-General to yam a 
complete knowledge of the existing state of education. 

(h) To discuss, with .Directors, and at Educational Conferences 
proposed changes. —The Directors of Public Instruction are so 
much engaged with routine duties, that they cannot keep in touch 
with the progress of education throughout the civilised world. 
The Director-General should be able to do this. It is very 
important, however, that any proposed changes should be 
thoroughly ventilated before the Supreme Government pass any 
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^.Wgarding them. The Director-General during his toi 
_Consult Directors and be present at the Educational Con¬ 
ferences now held with much advantage. 

When any important changes are proposed, Directors should 
know beforehand, that they maybe able to give them due con¬ 
sideration. The course of procedure will be noticed more at length 
under the next section, 

4. To Organise a system of Agricultural Education— The 

great importance of this, with a view' to the increased food supply, 
has already been shown. Besides making himself acquainted with 
the little that has been done in India in this direction, he should 
have a good knowledge of the best systems of ekmmtary agricul¬ 
tural-. education throughout the civilised world" and obtain 
specimens of suitable text-books. 

In consultation with the Director-General of Agriculture, 
lie blight prepare a draft system, beginning at the bottom of the 
Scale, and working upwards. Specimen text-books might also be 
prepared. 

His scheme should be sent in advance to the Local Govern¬ 
ments, Directors of Public Instruction, and Agricultural authorities. 

During the Director-General’s next tour, Agricultural 
Education might form the chief topic for discussion. The revised 
scheme might be tried in selected districts, in each, province, and, 
with experience thus gained, in course of time a fairly satisfactory 
System might he Jvorked out, 

5. To organise a system of Industrial? Technical, and 
Commercial -Education ^-The object is to aid in developing Indian 
manufactures, both for the benefit of the country and to provide 
some other employment than agriculture. The remarks of Lord 
George Hamilton on this point have already been quoted. 

The difficulties connected with the subject have been 
mentioned. The Report of the Industrial Schools Committee 
will afford valuable help in drawing up a scheme, which shoiild 
be tested as in the case of Agricultural,Education. 

It is so far encouraging that the industrial, development of 
India is already receiving some attention. The exhibition 
recently held in Calcutta is a proof of this. In Western India 
the education of so many orphans, caused by the famine, has 
made some of the Missions take up industrial education. At 
Ahinednagar, a very hopeful beginning has been made. 

6. To watch carefully what may he done for the Moral 
Well-being of the people. —This is the most important of his 



* The Dircctov-Oenoviil might spend, with tfreat advantage six months or more 
in .i personal examination of Agricultural and Industrial Schools in Europe and the 
IJbited Static 
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and should receive unceasing attention. The means 
Lcable at present have been noticed. 

7. To represent Education in the Viceroy’s two Councils.— 

The advantages of .this will be mentioned under the next section. 

The foregoing statement of the proposed duties of the 
Director-General of Education shows conclusively that he could 
render most essential service to the cause of education which 
cannot otherwise be supplied. 

According to the homely proverb, “ He who wears the shoe 
knows where it pinches*” Lord Curzori, who has taken such a 
deep interest in education, is the best judge of the need of a 
Director-General of Education. 

Some opposition has been offered on the ground that the 
appointment would interfere with the freedom of the Directors 
of Public Instruction. The “ Heptarchists,” aided by their 
respective Governments, will be strung enough to resist any 
important educational change which does not command general 
approval. 


II. THE ENLAKGEMENT OF THE VICEEO Y’S COUNCIL. 

For an outsider to propose changes in the Viceroy’s Council 
rnay seem like laying unholy hands upon the ark; but it is a 
matter of supreme importance to India,' and the reform is 
merely a question of time. It could best be effected by a Viceroy 
like Lord Curzori* strong enough to overcome the iris inert he by 
which it will be opposed. 

Difficulties of the Viceroy’s Office. —There is perhaps no 
ruler in the wide world with greater responsibilities and means of 
usefulness than the Viceroy of India. He has to act as a kind of 
earthly Providence to one-fifth of the population of the globe, 
the bulk of them in the helpless condition described by Mr. 
Crook® : 

“ There is, perhaps, no more pathetic situation in the whole range 
of human history than to watch those dull, patient masses stumbling in 
their traditional way along a path which can lead only to suffering* 
most of them careless of the future, marrying and giving in marriage, 
fresh generations ever encroaching on the narrow margin which 
separates them from destitution/' * 

The Viceroy is generally a stranger to India. It is most 
important that in bis Council the great interests of the country 
should be represented, so that their claims may be advocated. 
One should not be sacrificed to another, perhaps less important, 
because it was "unheard. 

Contradictory Policy of the Government of Iijdia.—It is a 

strange compound of “ penny wise' and pound foolish” economy 
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fiiened liberality. The traditions of the Oompan^ll 
cCn ts trading to the East Indies;” are mingled with the 
duties of a lhifehty Empire; The territory under the merchants 
for many years was insignificant ; their main object was to 
increase their dividends. Hence, their establishments were small. 
At present there are cases where, from false economy, one man is 
expected to do the work of three. The duties of the Secretary. 

“ Home Department, ” Calcutta, are thus summarized m 
Thacker’s Indian Directory : 

Branches of Public Business,— Indian Civil . Service--hichan 
Factories Act—Ecclesiastical matters and the Ecclesiastical Service.— 
Census — Gaectecrs — Fine Arts —Oriental LanyuageH, Oantonmen t Magis¬ 
trate's Department, European Vagrancy Act, internal Politics— La w and 

Justice— Escheats and Intestate Property . -Jails, Ileformaiory Schools 

and Penal Settlements — Police— Indian Atm# Act — ’Education— Public 
Health and Sanitation—Muni cipalUies and Local Boards—Civil Medical 
Service - Judicial and Administration Establishments — Examinations-^ 
Registration — Copyright— Nat lira- li zalion of aliens. 

For a miserable saving, ail the above duties, including 
Education, are thrown upon one man. 

On the other hand, the Geological Survey, the Railways 
and Irrigation works, &c., of India are monuments of enlightened 
Liberality. 

Present Constitution of the Viceroy’s Council. — Exclusive of 
the Viceroy, there are six members : 

The Gom rnander- i n- C hief. Extraordinary Member. 

Civilian Member representing North India, 

Law Member* 

finance Member. 

Military Member. 

Civilian Member for South India. 

It may be remarked that out of the seven, including the Vice¬ 
roy, only two are appointed on account of their knowledge of 
India and the requirements of its people. The other five mem¬ 
bers are chosen for special knowledge of their own departments. 

The Military element is large —one-third exclusive of the 
Viceroy. Naturally they have a high idea of the importance of 
the army and will push its claims. 

The Governor of Madras, with 3(1 millions under him, has 
two members of Council, like Mr. Streynsham Master in the 17th 
century, with a salary of £300 a year, and a comparative handful, 
under his rule. 

It is true that the Viceroy and Governors have Secretaries 
whom they may consult, but they will be most influenced by the 
men who sit with them in Council 

The Prime Minister of England’s Cabinet the Model. — Ener¬ 
getic intelligent Anglo-Saxons can do many things for themselves 
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must be left undone in India unless taken up by Goveril- 
In this country the people, in their ignorance, not unfre¬ 
quently, oppose measures intended for their own benefit. The 
Prime Minister of England, the mainspring of the cabinet, ffl 
intimately acquainted with England; the Governor-General 
of India is nearly always a stranger to the country. 

Suggested Additions to the Council. —The following great 
interests should be represented: 

Agriculture. —Although about eighty per cent, of the people 
are dependent upon agriculture and the land revenue amounts to 
26 millions, the largest in the world, its claims have, on the whole, 
been disgracefully neglected. Lord Mayo, writing in 1869, to 
Lord Napier of Ettrick, says: 

Agriculture, on which every one depends, is almost entirely 
neglected by Government.”* 

In the Budget Debate of 1898, about thirty years later, the 
Hon. F. A. Nicholson said that Government 

“ Starved Agriculture on Rx. 50,000 a year.” 

Such a policy can only be characterised as fatuous. The 
English Cabinet has a President of the Board of Agriculture, and, 
according to Whittaker, the expense of the department last year 
was 410i,094. In the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is “one of the eight chief officers who form what is called the 
Cabinet." 

Lord Curzon has taken a step in advance by appointing a 
Director-General of Agriculture, but much more is required. As 
Mr. Nicholson said ip Council; 

“An efficient Department of Agriculture in each province, well 
and continuously supplied with funds to work out to a continuous 
policy of research, experiment, instruction, and assistance, and that 
not for a year or two but for generations to come, is an absolute 
necessity for agricultural improvement, and, further, that agricultural 
improvement is, in India, the only sound basis of financial and 
economic stability. 

A Representative in Council would both be able to urge the 
claims of Agricultural Education and to give valuable advice 
regarding its management. 

Manufactures.—The English Cabinet has a President of the 
Board of Trade, with an establishment costing <4*192,328. One of 
the most crying economic needs of India is the development of 
her manufactures, but they have no representative in Council. 

The difficulties connected with Industrial and Technical 
Education have been acknowledged. The Industrial Schools 


' Hunter’s Life of Earl Mayo, Vol. II. p. 820. 





, good basis, but continuous watchful care is necessar 
, ... hinmercial Member, besides advocating the claims of 
Industrial Education, might do much to guide it in the right 
direction, 

Education. —It is true that Sir John Gorst, President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, though in the Ministry, is not 
» member of the Cabinet; but his predecessor in the last Liberal 
Ministry had that position. The expenditure of the Depart¬ 
ment, according to Whittaker, was .-£9,747,71b. 

Even at present the expenditure on Education in India, is 
large ; but the great increase required demands a representative 
in Council. 

LordCumin said at Simla : 

“ T have remarked that we have been at work for seventy years. 
We are educating 41- millions of the total population of .British India. 
Is this a satisfactory or an adequate proportion ? We spent upon 
education in the last year from public, funds a sum of £1,140,000, as 
compared with £1,560,000 from fees and endowments, is the Btate s 
contribution sufficient ? Ought it to be increased ?” 

Witb only two per cent, under instruction and only about 
five per cent, able to read, there cannot be any hesitation in 
replying to the Viceroy’s questions, The State’s Contribution is 
inadequate, and ought to be increased* 

“ The legs of the lame are not equal.” The Government of 
India is very one-sided in the distribution of its funds. Several 
millions are spent every year on Bail ways, while Agriculture has 
been “ starved” on Rx. 50,000 a year. Railways are important 
In their place, but they do not increase the supply of food like 
improved agriculture, To use an expression of Mr. Nicholson’s, 
“ the -more you gridiron a country with railways,” the more is it 
necessary to provide them with traffic.to make them remunerative. 

Wavs and Means.—How are increased funds for Education to 
be provided ? The proverb says, “Where there’s a will, there s 
a way.” One of the most crying duties of the Government 
India is a redistribution of the Revenue according to 
comparative claims of each Department. It is allowed that 
there cannot be sweeping changes at once, but there may be a 
gradual approach to a more equitable distribution. 

One or two remarks may be offered. 

Remunerative works, railway and irrigation, might be met, 
principal and interest from borrowed capital. This is justifiable 
by past experience. The great want now is light Railways, which 
are beginning to be constructed from local funds. 

Aji Educational Cess, both for country and town, may be 
necessary if education is to be extended as it ought. 
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IvEASoNS FOB PLACING EDUCATION ON AN EFFICIENT 

Permanent Footing. 

It is the misfortune of a Viceroy of India, 'that he cannot 
watch over the measures which he originates, and upon which so 
much depends Like Solomon, he “ must leave them unto 
the mart that shall be after him.’’ 

Considering the multiplicity of affairs demanding the attention 
ot Indian Viceroys, it is not surprising that most of them should 
only have taken a general interest in education. Only two can 
be said to have taken a special interest in it—Lord Northbrook, 
who as Private Secretary to Sir Charles Wood had a large share 
drafting the Educational Despatch of 1804, and Lord Curzon. 

Judging from the past, the likelihood is that Lord Curzon’s 
successor may lie expected to share the feelings of Ms predecessors 
on,the subject of education. 

The aim should therefore be, during Lord Curzon’s 
administration, to endeavour to get education recognised as one* 
ot the most important departments of Government, with a 
growing share of the revenue. 


iirracT of Suggested Changes in the Vicekoy’s Council 

“ The man in the street” may not see their need ; they mav 
even be condemned by some as burdening India with 
highly paid officers. 1 here are would-be politicians whose only 
idea of statesmanship is cheese-paring economy, whereas some¬ 
times a wise expenditure is far preferable. 

It is believed that intelligent thoughtful men, on careful 
consideration, will see that the influence of the proposed change 
would he far-reaching and most beneficial. 

At present the military element is too powerful— two members 
out of six, exclusive of the Viceroy. Had the proportion been 
smaller, perhaps Some of the frontier wars might have been 
avoided, and the military expenditure considerably reduced 
At all events, by the proposed change three great interests— 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and Education—would receive greatly 
increased attention. 6 - 

f ,.. P ° r change there is the precedent of the Prime Minister’s 
sS^nThe weft ’ ^ ^ ^ ,e of «#& every civilised 

™ • Jlw reorganisation of his Council might well form the 
Thirteenth labour of our Indian Hercules, and would not be 
the least fruitful m results. 
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V. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Indian University Commission. 

On the 27th January, 1902 a Resolution issued notifies the 
appointment of a Commission, with the Hon’ble Mr. &J# as 
Pre&tfent, the Hon’ble Syed Hossain Bilgrami, Nawab Imttdul 
Muikh, Mr. J. P. Hewett, Mr. A. Pedier, Dr. A. G. Bourne and 
Rev. D. Maekichan as members and Mr. Nathan as Secretary. 

The local members attached to the Commission during its 
visits to each, province will be,; for Calcutta, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Asuto'&i Makhopadhya; for Madras, Mr. C. Sankaran Mir; for 
Bombay, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cha'ndravarkar; for Allahabad, 
Hr, T. 0. Lewis, Director of Public Instruction N, W. P. and 
Oudh; for Punjab, Mr. W. Bell. 

The Object of the Commission; 

The Commission will visit the various University centres and 
take evidence, eventually proceeding to Simla to write the Report. 
The object of the Commission is laid down to be to enquire into the 
condition and prospects of the Universities established in British 
India.; to consider and report upon any proposals which have 
been, or may be, made for improving their constitution and work:- * 
uig, and to recommend to the Governor-General in Council such 
measures as may tend to elevate the standard of University 
teaching and to promote the advancement of learning. 

The Madras Mail gives the following details. 

The Indian University Commission will arrive in Madras 
on the l ( .)th instant and leave on the 25th instant. A request has 
been received that the witnesses may be warned to be ready for 
examination. "Witnesses will be examined viva vovc on any day 
of the sitting of the Commission . but we understand that it is 
also open to any person to submit information in the form of a 
written statement. It would appear that; the following views and 
suggestions have been put forward by the Commission as reforms 
and changes, ■which may with advantage bb made in the present 
system of University education:— 

That it is desirable to enlarge the powers of the University so 
as to render the same capable of bring a teaching, and not merely 
an examining- body. , 

That suitable regulations should be made for the election ot bellows. 

That the constitution and powers of the Syndicate should be placed 
on a statutory basis. 
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X^vv ..^J^Tho,k the- University should he empowered and encouraged to 
. exercise a closer supervision than is at present possible over affiliated 
Colleges, with a view to the maintenance of the standard of teaching 
and discipline in such Colleges. 

That; there is a tendency of University examinations to lower the 
.. aims and pervert the methods of education in Colleges, and that the 
courses of study now prescribed should therefore be passed under review. 


Feb. 1st , 1902. 


While subordinate questions connected with the machinery 
of the Indian Universities should receive attention from the Com¬ 
mission, it .is hoped that far" weightier matters will hot bo over¬ 
looked. The Universities are one of the most powerful agencies 
that can be employed to benefit the people of India, in a sanitary 
point. of view, materially, intellectually, morally. It is a 
most important inquiry, How far are they fulfilling theii’ duties? 
Can any changes be made which would enable them to secure 
these objects more effectually? The following remarks are 
intended to deal with this grave question. 


“ THE RELI EF OF MAN’S ESTATE.” 

(The suggestedmotto of the Indian Universities.) 

Spencer says in his “ What Knowledge is of most worth?” 

“ In the Greek schools, music, poetry, rhetoric, and a philosophy 
which, until Socrates taught, bad but little bearing upon action, were 
the dominant subjects ; while knowledge aiding the arts of life had a 
very subordinate place. And in our own universities and schools at the 
present moment the like antithesis holds.” 

Macaulay says in his Essay on Bacon : 

“ The chief peculiarity of Bacon’s philosophy seems to us .to have 
been this, that it aimed at things altogether different from those which 
his predecessors had proposed to themselves. 

“ What then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself? It 
was, to use his own emphatic expression, ‘ fruit.’ It was the multiply¬ 
ing of human enjoyments and the mitigating of human '"sufferings. It 
was ‘ the relief of man’s estate.’ ” 

“ Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrines, Utility and 
Progress. The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful, and was 
content to be stationary. It could not condescend to the humble office 
of ministering to the comfort of human beings.” 

How does the case stand with regard to the Indian Univer¬ 
sities? Have they kept in view the ” relief of man’s estate ?” 
or have They not ” condescended to the humble office of 
ministering to the comfort of human beings ?'' 
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^ countries in the world require.more than India the most 

(mntest efforts to “ multiply human enjoyments and to mitigate 
human sufferings.” Crooke’s pathetic description of the great 
bulk of the population has been quoted (p. 6 ). There are forty 
millions going through life underfed, and on the brink of 
starvation ; the death roll is excessive. India, in transition , with 
dlcl restraints largely removed, demands that special care should 
be taken to safeguard youths against the temptations to which 
they will be exposed. Have the University authorities, seriously 
pondered this state of things, and sought, as far as lay in their 
power, to meet it ? Or, up in the serene heights of literature and 
science, have they given little heed to the many millions below 
often sore bestead in the battle of life ? An examination of the 
above questions is the main object of the following remarks. 


HYGIENE. 

In a country the supposed birth place of cholera, and with 
a frightful death-rate, Hygiene, for forty years, was totally ignored 
by the Indian Universities. 

In 1897 the writer circulated among the members of the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University copies of the pamphlet 
already mentioned, The Claims of Hygiene , and suggested that 
Hygiene should be made a Matriculation subject. The reply from 
the Registrar, No. ‘2292, 27th March, stated that the “ Syndicate, 
regret they are unable to carry out” the suggestion. 

In 1900 Colonel T. IT. Hendley, succeeded in getting 

Sanitary science introduced into the Eirst Arts Examination of the 
Calcutta University. The text books adopted will afterwards be 
noticed. 

Need of Instruction. —The Hindu, the leading Native journal 
in South India, thus describes the ignorance of the masses and 
their ideas with regard to the causes of disease : 

“ The people are utterly ignorant of the most obvious requirements 
of.healthy living. They are notoriously sceptical about the efficacy of 
European methods. The groat mass of the people are merely provoked 
to laughter when you press on them the desirability of pure air, fresh 
water, and wholesome food. The ways of their ancestors are the only 
proper ways to pursue in their judgment .... When thousands of their 
neighbours daily fall victims to one epidemic or another, they truce the 
disaster to some offended deity whom they propitiate by sacrifices and 
ceremonials and remain content. They are not conscious of the real 
causes which demand such dreadful homage from their ignorant victims. 
They do not know that these are mostly preventable, and that in most 
instances ordinary precautions would enable them to defy the monster 
and live healthily and happily.Eeb. 27 , 1888 . 
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tie most useful sanitary rules are regarded as mere free! 
Toreign rulers. 

The regulations are even looked upon as eases of zoolum 
(oppression) of which the worst Hindu or Muhammadan govern¬ 
ments were never guilty. Which of them found fault with 
stinking drains V 

Government had to abandon its efforts to stamp out the 
plague from the opposition of the people. 

Midmgh.t processions, followed in some cases by the sacrifice 
of a buffalo to propitiate the goddess supposed to cause the 
disease, is the approved Hindu method of dealing with an 
epidemic. Exposure to the night air, loss of sleep, and fatigue, 
will evidently rather tend to increase the severity of the attack. 

Muhammadans are fatalists like the Hindus. They ascribe 
sickness and death to the will of God, and regard resignation as 
their only duty. * 

Much Disease Preventable. —The Army Sanitary Commis¬ 
sion, reviewing the iuort|Htj||ir 1885, say : 

“ We learn Com this table that 78 per cent, of the entire registered 
'mortality-was-’ due to mitigable or preventable disease. It is added that 
during the decade 1876-85, thirty-eight millions perished in In A from 
fevers, cholera, bowel-complaints, and small-pox. Attention is also 
called to the fact that each of these deaths represents several eases of 
illness, amounting in the case of fever, to attacks several times over the 
entire population, and to the frightful waste and national poverty 
resulting from this mortality and disease.” 

The observance of a few simple rules would save the people of 
India from a large number of the attacks of fever from which so 
many suffer.. Native public opinion rnight be so enlightened gs to 
enable sanitary regulations to be carried out heartily. 

Insufficiency of School Teaching in Hygiene.— It is to the 
credit of the Supreme Government that it saw the need of 
instruction in hygiene, which the educational authorities did not. 
The Bombay Code says : 

“The Sanitary Primer is a compulsory subject in every Govern¬ 
ment School teaching Anglo-vernacular Standard V/’ 

To 1894. an Advanced Text-Book was prescribed. 

Details are not available showing the extent to which 
Hygiene is taught in schools throughout India, but the Madras 

Presidency may be taken as a favourable representative. 

The Code of this Province is peculiar in recognising Hygiene 
as an optional subject from the 3rd to the 7th Standard. The 
grants for passes arc fairly liberal, ranging from 8 As. to Hs. 4. 
The Public Instruction Report for 1895-6 (page 58) gives the 
respective numbers passed in Reading and Hygiene as* follows . 
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Heading. 

Hygiene. 

Infant Standard 

31,84.7 


Hirst Standard 

41,565 


Second Standard 

3.4,444 


Third Standard 

... . 26,417. 

... 3,755 

, Fourth Standard 

13,687 

... 7,346 


147,960 

... 11,101 


<SL 


The total number of pupils ill Lower Secondary Schools and 
the passes in Hygiene are gwen below : 



Pupils. 

Passes in Hy 

First Form 

6,352 

133 

Second Form 

4,158 

, 22 

Third Form 

3,579 

0 


14,089 

155 


In Lower Primary Schools about 8 per cent, pass in Hygiene; 
in Lower Secondary Schools rather less than one percent, (’9). 
Thus, at a time when pupils could most profit from the study, it 
is entirely neglected for University subjects. 

The teaching ol‘ Hygiene should be made compulsory in all 
Primary Schools both Government and Aided. 

In Secondary Schools, in the eyes both of teachers and pupils, 
subjects of instruction derive their importance in the proportion 
they conduce to success at University examinations. It is useless 
to prescribe Hygiene as an optional subject in Secondary Schools, 
because it is not included in the University Course. Make it one, 
arid the lead is transmuted into gold. Students will then eagerly 
study the best means of promoting their own health—but not 
otherwise. # , 

Hygiene should be a University subject. Sir H. S. 
Cunningham says: 

“ Some acquaintance with the art of living in health ought to form 
a necessary part of every educational curriculum. The subject might 
s'urelv form one branch among the many which the Universities 
recognise as worthy their notice. Such knowledge would, one is 
inclined to think, he as practically valuable to a young Hindu as the 
refinements of European literature or the hazy depths of metaphysics, 
to which he is now introduced by his instructors.” 

Text-Books on Hygiene.—On the choice of these much of the 
usefulness of the study depends. 

The Text Book of Dr. .Roberts is avowedly intended for the 
“Senior Classes in English and Anglo-Vernacular Schools;’ 
Taking into account other studies, it is much too large for schools. 
It is preposterous in them to devote 23 octavo pages to Nursing. 
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A/great omission has also to be supplied. First publish 
^ in 1892, plague had not begun its ravages. It is very 
iportant to have a section telling how to deal with it. 

A meeting of the Faculty of Arts, of the Calcutta University, 
was held on March 3, 1900, at the request of the Syndicate to 
consider the following suggestions made by Col. T. H. Headley 


C.I.E., i.m.s. : 


“ Whether it is not desirable that Sanitation or Hygiene should be 
systematically taught in the higher classes of High Schools in which 
English is the principal medium of instruction, ami which lead up to the 
Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, and also in Colleges 
which are regulated by the University, (ii) That Sanitary or Hygienic 
ideas should be introduced into the text-books in use in those histiui 
tious as a part of the training, (iii) That selections from works on 
Sanitation and Hygiene should be added to the English text-books for 
the Entrance and First Arts Examinations, and that the knowledge of 
the candidates at these examinations should be tested in these subjects, 
(iv) That, taking into consideration the Vital importance of the subject 
it should also he considered whether stress could not be laid on these 
subjects in the training and examinations for B.A, and M.A. degrees of 
the University. 


The Calcutta University Calendar for 1.901 contains the 
following under the head of “ Sanitary Science, F. A. Examination: 


The following books are recommetided to be used in studying the 
subject as defined in the syllabus prescribed ; . , 


Corfield 

Netter and Firth 
Wilson 


The Laws of Health. 
Practical Domestic Hygiene. 
Manual of Health Science, 


The foregoing is an illustration of the way in which Educa¬ 
tional authorities in India slavishly follow Western models.. All the 
three books were written for England. How much must Indian 
and English ‘'Domestic Hygiene” differ! A single text book, 
viewing the subject from an Indian stand-point, would be much 
more useful. 

Colonel^ Hendley proposes Hygiene for the Entrance and First 
Arts Examination. The University is also asked to consider 
whether it mightnot be added to the B.A., and M.A. Examinations. 
This is an extreme view ; other studies have to he considered. 

The Text-Hook of Dr. Roberts begins with Human Physio¬ 
logy. The Entrance Examination might include Hygiene proper. 
Human Physiology and further details under Hygiene might bo 
taken up at the First Arts Examination. 

Hygiene suggested for the Entrance Examination— Two 
reasons may be assigned for this : 

1. The Entrance Examination reaches a much larger 
number of students than the First Arts Examination. 
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^SC y lt does not require apparatus, and therefore may 
Tituted for Physics or Chemistry, which can be better 
taught in colleges than schools. 

Inquiry Needed.— The following points are suggested for 
investigation : 

1. The extent to which Hygiene is taught at present iri 

schools. , • _ 

2. The suitability of the Text-Books prescribed. 

3. Hygiene as a University subject. 

Objections.—Some may say that it is useless to teach hygiene 
to the caste-bound and custom-bound people of India. Spencer 
may furnish a reply : 

“ Knowledge which subserves direct self-preservation by preventing 
loss of health, is of primary importance. We do not contend that 
possession of such knowledge would by any means wholly remedy the 
evil. For it is clear that in our present phase oi civilization men’s 
necessities often compel thorn to transgress. And it Is further clear 
that, even in the absence of such compulsion, their inclinations would 
frequently lead them, in spite of their knowledge, to sacrifice future good 
to present gratification. But we do contend that the right knowledge 
impressed in the right way would effect much ; and we further contend 
that as the laws of health must he recognised before they can be fully 
conformed to, the imparting of such knowledge must precede a more 
rational living—come when that may.” 

Whether the people obey or not the laws of health, it is 
the duty of Government to enforce their instruction. But there 
is no question that it would tell in the end. The people generally 
would come to understand the value of sanitary regulations, and, 
in course of time, every Government officer would be able to take 
an intelligent part in carrying them out. 

In no way, perhaps, could the Indian Universities do more 
for the “Relief of Man's Estate,” " to mitigate human misery,” 
than by including Hygiene in their course of study. It should be 
a compulsory—-not an optional subject. 


SCIENCE. 


Under this head, happily, a great advance has been made. 
Bor abqut half a century literature and mathematics constituted 
nearly the sum total of the teaching in Government Colleges in 
India,. The Bengal Council of Education remarked : 

“ The Want of every thing of a practical character in the educational 
course at present appears to the Council to be its greatest defect. Every 
thing that strikes the senses, one-half of the whole circle of knowledge 
is, as it were, ignored in our present scheme of education. This, the 

7 
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w incline to think, would be a grave defect in any countr 
*oannot doubt'it is so in India.” 



In 1853, Sir George Campbell observed :~ 


“ With respect to the quality of Government education, the i 
mistake seems to be the preference of English literature to science 


Bombay lias the credit of being the first to introduce Physical 
Science as a compulsory subject, and this even in the Matriculation 
E x am i n atipn. 

Importance of Science in Indian Education —Dr. Duff charac¬ 
terises the Hindu mind as “subjective and metaphysical,” prone 
to indulge in dreamy abstractions and intangible profitless 
speculations.” Sir H. S. Maine says: 


‘‘ Where the Indian intellect had been trained at all before the 
establishment ol the British-Indian Empire, it stood in need before 
every thing else, of stricter criteria of truth.” 


He describes the Indian intellect as “ elaborately inaecuratO * 
it is supremely and deliberately careless of all precision in 
magnitude, number, and time.” 

“ Time, says Monier-Williams, “is measured by millions of 
years ; space by millions of miles; and if a battle has to be 
described, nothing, is thought of it unless millions of soldiers, 
elephants, and horses are brought into the field.” •' 

On the above points physical science h a most valuable 
corrective. 

• Science is a big subject. Remarks will be confined to that- 
for the Entrance Examination. 

The requirements at present are as follow : 


Calcutta, 


Huxley’s Science Primer , Introductory, pp. 28-55. 
Geikie’s Physical Geography Primer . 


Allahabad. 

Nil. 


Punjab. A, 

Elements ol Physios and Chemistry. The examination shall be 
mainly based on the Primers of Balfour Stewart and Roscoe, Mid’shall 
include a knowledge of the Mechanical Powers. It shall also test the 
candidate s practical knowledge ol the instruments arid processes 


described in those Primers. 


* Iriduen Epic Poetry, p. 5H, 
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Bombay. 
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(<i) The parallelogram of forces, and composition of parallel forces 
with experimental proofs. The mechanical powers, the straight lever, 
the. common balance, wheel and axle, the three systems of pulleys, the 
inclined plane, the wedge, the screw, easy problems on the above. 

(I)) Chemistry with easy problems. Text-book, Eoscoe’s Chemis¬ 
try, one of Macmillan's Science Primers. 

(c) Astronomy, Text-book, Lockyer’s Astronomy , one of Macinil- 
lards Science Primers. 

^j^Candidates must satisfy the examiners in each branch of the 
examination. 

Madbas. 

(a) Elements of Physics. 

(b) Elements of Chemistry. 

TL will he seen that there is a considerable disparity in the 
requirements, lrom nil at Allahabad, to the heavy demands of 
the Bombay University. , . c , 

Remarks on Physics and Chemistry as Matriculation sub¬ 
jects.. -These are selected by three of the Universities. The.. 

objections to them are the following ; ,. , 

(«) They are difficult, requiring a better knowledge of Engl isn 
than' Entrance candidates possess and better apparatus than is 
possessed by Schools., The. knowledge gained of %m is very 
imperfect, and largely the result ot mere ciam. 

It is suggested to relegate them to the hirst Arts Examina¬ 
tion. They would be better understood and better taught in 

^ qj^They might be replaced by subjects .more intelligible to 
the students, and more practically useful. 

Suggested Entrance Subjects.— These are 

1. Hygiene. 

2. A simple explanation of INatural Phenomena. 

The former has already been noticed at some length. Some 
remarks may be offered on the latter. 

Geikie’s Physical Geography Primer is prescribed by the Cal ¬ 
cutta University. It is admirable for England, but wants sufficient 
adaptation to India. The Trade Winds are noticed, but the 
Monsoons, which play such an important part m the climate ol 
India, are not once mentioned. 

It is desirable also to give some elementary notions of the 
heavenly bodies. According to the popular idea, eclipses are 
caused by red and black monsters seeking to seize the sun and 
moon. The people generally are enslaved by astrological super¬ 
stitions. Favourable seasons for sowing, tVc., are sometimes lost 
from the position of the planets being supposed to be adverse. 


misT/f 
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simple Text Book might be prepared adapted to Indm. 

_^r. ; x< ' attention of the University Boards of Studies is earnestly 

invited to a comparison of the present and suggested Science 
subjects for the Entrance Examination. Which Knmehdqe 
would be of mist worth to the. recipients f Which would mist 
contribute to the Relief of Man's Estate ”7 


HISTORY, 


India 


False Ideas of the Past* —These are not confined 


to 


“ The past,” Tennyson says, 


“ shall always . 

A glory from its being far.” 


I ho ignoiant and hali-educated in all ages and in all countries 
have looked upon the past as the Golden, and the present as th£ 
Iron, Age. 

L Indians now entertain exactly the same feelings with regard 
to the declension of their country ns Englishmen who talk of the 
good old times.” Macaulay, in his History of England, notices the 


Delusion which leads men to overrate the happiness of preceding 
generations.’ 1 r * 

Since childhood I have been seeing nothing but progress, and 
hearing of nothing but decay.” “ The .evils now complained of arc,” he 
says, “with scarcely ail exception old. That which is now, is the 
intelligence which discerns, and the humanity which remedies them ” 


The words of Burke, applied to England last century, exactly 
represent the state of Native feeling in this country at present 

These buds of evil prosage at all tunes have grated our oai’S with 
their melancholy song ; and by some strange fatality or other, it has 
generally happened that they have poured forth their loudest and 
deepest lamentations at the periods of our most abundant prosperity ” 


Hindus are peculiarly prone to entertain such ideas from the. 
absence m the Indian mind of the historical faculty until it is 
developed by contact with the, West. Kpt a single narrative that 
can properly be called history has ever been written by Hindus 
except by those who have had an English education. 

Mr. Cowell, Sanskrit Professor at Cambridge, and. • formerly' 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, says in his Inaugural 
Lecture : 


’ The very word history has no corresponding Indian expression. 
In the vernaculars derived from the Sanskrit we mo the word itilidsa— 
a curious .compound of three words, iti, ha, am, which almost corre¬ 
spond in meaning to our old nursery phrase, 1 There . was once upon a 
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/Sanskrit authors, the name moans simply a legend . . . Ere) 
w earliest ages down to our own day, the Hindu mind seems 
nrn^to have conceived such an idea as an authentic record of past 
facts based on evidence. It has remained from generation to generation 
siittiormry, in that condition which Mr. Grote has described so vividly 
in the Mrsfc two volumes of his Iliatory of Greece. The idlest legend has 
passed current as readily as the most authentic fact, nay, more readily 
because it is more likely to charm the imagination ; and, in this phase 
of mind, imagination and feeling supply the only proof which is needed 
to win the belief of the audience.” 

The evil is aggravated by the false patriotism which is now 
rampant, especially in Bengal. 

Mr. Manmohari Ghose remarked some time ago in Calcutta : 

“ He felt a legitimate pride in the ancient civilization of India, but 
he was bound to say that ah undue and exaggerated veneration for the 
past was doing u great deal of mischief. It was quite sickening to hear 
the remark made at almost every public meeting that the ancient 
civilization of India was superior far to that which Europe ever had,” 

This spirit is regretted by intelligent Hmcltis. Dr. Bkandar- 
kar, probably the most eminent Indian scholar of the present 
day, says : 

» Here I feel myself in duty hound even at the risk of displeasing 
some of you to make passing allusion to the most uncritical spirit that 
has come over us of praising ourselves arid our ancestors indiscri¬ 
minately, seeing nothing hut good in our institutions and in our ancient 
literature, asserting that the ancient Hindus had made very great progress 
in all the sciences, physical, moral, social, and the arts,—greater even by 
far than Europe has made Wtherto—and denying even the most obvious 
deficiencies iu qur, literature, such as the absence of satisfactory 
historical records, and our most obvious defects. As long as this 
spirit exists in us, we can never hope to throw light on our ancient 
history, and on the excellencies and defects of our race, and never hope 
to rise/’” 

A “ Territorial Maharajah, on the authority of our ancient 
epics—-the Itamayana and the Mahabharata,” draws a delightful 
picture of “ the halcyon days of Hindu sovereignty.” On the 
contrary, disunion, as shown by the countless caste divisions, 
is a characteristic of Hindus, and in a country split tip into a 
number of kingdoms, war would be the normal state of things. 
In the Mahabharata the contending parties arty described, as 
almost exterminating one another. Legends tell of Parasu-rania 
filling five lakes with Kshatriya blood. 


* Lecture on the. Critical. Comparative, and 'Historical Method of Inquiry. 
Bombay Nirnaya Sagar Press. 1888. 
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B. C. Duti lately said i®. an,a 4 &:es 8 ^t«/Ma<fe»$> 

There is no sadder chapter in the economic history of India t&iii 

rwn/ nf f.nxauiA ♦in /k •».*.** _• __ . *ji »» - 1 -_ « 



. 4 , , T :: — « u utuuuunu nx»iury oi mom man 

story ot these five years, commencing with the famine of X897, and 
proceeding on to the famine, .which has not yet ended. Never • in 
nma s history were the mass ot the people more rosourceless, more 
crippled as manufacturers, more indebted as agriculturists. Never 
were greater misfortunes and deaths crowded together within so brief 
a space. Never did a civilised, fertile, and industrious country 
present a scene of morc widespread poverty and desolation.” Madras 
Mail, Jbeb. 4th 1902, 


a.- is Mj.v Bait’s grateful acknowledgment of the noble 

efforts of Government and its officers to save the lives of his 
countrymen. 

Let the last fiVe %e&rs be compared with statenierits of what 
occurred during ‘ the halcyon days of Hindu sovereignty ” 

That venerable record, the MahAbharata, describes a famine 
of twelve year* duration. The famous Kishi, Visvamitra 

ru5fS|? a -n° Ut 1 “ se ? rch f food - One day he came to a 
CMndaia village. Seeing a haunch of dog’s flesh lying on the 
floor, he came by night, stole it, cooked, and ate it, after piouslv 
making offerings ot the flesh to the gods arid pitris.’ 

Vamadeva, another celebrated Kishi, says, •‘‘In extreme 
destitution 1 have cooked the entrails of a dog.” Maim cites this 
(** , to fo, ] ow wa » allowable under the circumstancce. 

Luring the past five years was any Hindu priest reduced to 
such disti ess that he had to steal dog’s flesh to save himself from 
starvation . 

Other allusioiw to terrible famines occur in ancient Hind tv 
writings. Mr. b, Srinivasa Kaghavaiyangnr says :— 


• The Kamayana mentions a severe and prolonged drought which 
occurred » Northern India. According to the Orissa legends, sev.nc 
turn,nos occurred between 1107 and 1U8 The memory ofaSs 
fndi^ ’ • JJ> yrnla-amvswsl 1 a Panjam,' lives in tradition in 'Southern 

1 ! ,D bistory ol the Mnrattas, states that in 1396 the 

dteadlui. lainine, distmguwhed ten all others by the name Dura Devi 
commenced in Maharastra.” S 


History should receive more attention from some of the Indian 
Universities. A student.may become a graduate in the Punjab 
with only the smattering of history acquired at school. A . o 0 d 
knowledge ot the History of India, Ancient and Modern, inclining 
Literatim:, should be required from every graduate. This is 
desirable on several accounts. . j ft. ammw,. unsis 


MafyibhArata, Sanii I’arva, 
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g^LBooks giving: erroneous ideas of History. —Sir H. 

_ "if?,? 

English classical literature is saturated with party politics. At 
the beginning of the last century it Was mainly Tory ; towards the end 
oi the same century it was mainly Whig. This would have been a less 
serious fact, if, tit the latter epoch, one chief topic bf 'the great writers 
and rhetoiicdans, of Burke and Sheridan, of Fox and Francis, had not 
been India itself. I have no doubt that the view of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment taken at the end of the century by Englishmen whose works and 
speeches are held to be models of English style has had a deep effect on 
the mind of the educated Indian of this day. We are only now beginning 
to see how excessively inaccurate were their statements of fact and how 
one-sided wore their judgments. U* 

The History Courae deserves carelxil consideration. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A very great amount of mischief has been done and much 
good left undone by the imperfect teaching or total neglect of 
this, very important subject. Where it is taught, the University 
authorities, more suo,. have simply used English text-books. 

T)w. Athemum, in reviewing Nicholson’s Principles of 
Political Economy, says 

“ The schools and chairs appear to be engaged in a perpetual 
logical exercitation, while the great body of mankind—labourers, mer¬ 
chants, statesmen—pass unheeding by or look on only in contempt. 
There never has yet been Seen or known the political economy that a 
man of average common sense would give twopence for.” March 12, 
1898. 

The Mischief Done. 

Some illustrations may first be given of the evil resulting 
from the entire neglect of Political Economy in the University 
Course or by instruction in it “ not worth twopence.” 

A number of students become editors of papers. The follow¬ 
ing are some of their utterances. Beferepees; might be given, but 
they are better omitted. 

Character of the English: 

“ There are many good and virtuous English men and women. 
But we can most truthfully say that the English are the most avaricious 
and selfish people in the world.” 


* The Reign of Queen Victoria . Vol. I. pp, 507, 508. 
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^S^Bnglish Merchants : 

English merchants during a sway of nearly a century rifled the 
land of all its wealth. A century of plunder! And now what has 
succeeded it? The ‘ Spoliation of India,' has it ceased ? Certainly not. 
Tt is going on as vigorously as ever:” 

“ English merchants have come here to turn a penny by fair means 
or foul. They are perfect masters of envy, intrigue, and malice.” 

The capital merchants introduce is the life’s blood of com¬ 
merce. They have opened up fresh sources of industry ; through 
their competition ryots get higher prices for their, produce, and 
can purchase goods at cheaper rates. 

ft should also be remembered that although Europeans, 
from their superior knowledge and energy, commence new indus¬ 
tries, in course of time they arc taken up by the people thevii- 
sclves. This; is remarkably the case with cotton mills, and it will 
follow with other manufactures. No men have done more to 
increase the wealth of India than the maligned English merchants. 

The growing Material Exhaustion of India: 

“ The enormous growth of foreign trade does nob in the least 
indicate growing prosperity in the condition of its people. .... It 
simply indicates the indebtedness of India, and her growing material 
exhaustion.” 

That the ryots should get so many crores for their jute, only 
shows that they are so much to the bad, 

India no wealthier from the import of gold and silver: 

“ The increase in the import of gold and silver as a sign, of the 
growing prosperity of the people is fallacious.” 

Messrs. Beck and Morrison, who think that India is liclibr 
on account of the import of 570 crores of treasure, are ignorant 
“ of the first thing one learns in Political Economy.” “ Cash is 
not wealth anymore than a clothyard is cloth.' 5 

The opinion of the Edinburgh Review may be quoted : 
“ Money is property in its most condensed, least perishable, and 
most available form.” 

The Evil Effects of Railways. -- A leading citizen of 
Bombay says : 

“The question of filling up the country of India with a network of 
railways is principally beneficial to the English manufacture and 
merchant.” 

A widely circulated Indian journal thus “pauses in learned 
doubt ” over the question: 

“ It is by n^weans certain that the extension of railways has been 
an unmixed blessing to India; that it has not carried in its train effects 
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been the principal cause of the impo ver i shrnetifc of t he Indian 
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Capacity of the British Government: 

« Onr * beneficent ’ Government takes to itself no less than 47 per 
cent, of the produce (and) levies innumerable other contributions. 

Sir .'Faroes W estland showed that in Burma the Government 
took only 8 per cent, of the gross produce, leaving 92 per cent, 
in the hands of the ryots. 

India’s Tribute to England ; 

“ India sends away 30 millions oi money as her tribute to England,, 
and this tribute, lor which not a penny is received in return, as it has 
been said over and over again by competent writers, is one ot the duel 
causes of India’s poverty. ’ 

The Deplorable Condition to which Indians have been 
reduced 

“ They are virtually hewers of wood and drawers of water in the 
land of their birth.’ 


This assertion is as baseless as. the preceding. In 1891 “ out 
of 114,150 appointments carrying an annual salary of oyer 100 
tens of rupees, 97 per cent, were held by natives of India.’ ' 

It; maybe said that the percentage is still small among the 
higher appointments; but Macaulay said in his famous speech 
of 1830, “ I feel that for the good of India itself, the admission oi 
hi Mi office must be effected bv slow degrees/’ 


ui ‘ ioci uu»- u,j - v fc' ' •• - - 

natives to high office must be effected by slow degrees. 

T’he most beneficent measures are ascribed to unworthy 
motives. When Lord Mayo established an Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, with Mr. A. O. Hume at its head, an Indian journal 
unveiled the mainspring : 

“ Yes,, new departments must be formed to open a wider field for 
the extension of viceregal patronage.’ 

Where benefits must be acknowledged, it is attempted to show 
that they are worthless. The British Government has given 
protection to property, but it has robbed the people oi all they had, 
so that there is nothing left to protect. 

Imitating Irish patriots, they “grind at the hurdwgindy 
of long-dead grievances and long-remedied wrongs. 1 I he 
protective duty'imposed in England on Indian fabrics ages ago, 
is brought up again and again. 

It may be asked, have the Anglo-Indian journals ^Govern¬ 
ment made no attempts to correct such notions? They are 


Frazer’s British India , pp, 87<S, 874,- 
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f Smites oil Character, p. 28, 
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isposed of. The journals in question are conduct^ 

^ with “ crude notions on economic subjects,'’ and, ■ with a.i, 
eorrigibly stupid. They are thus given up in despair - 

‘‘ There are empiric financiers who would have us believe that 
India ingrowing richer because her export trade is fast growing. With 
such it is useless to argue, because they fail to understand the true 
significance of the increased exports,” 

The attempts of Government or Indian Civilians to explain 
matters arc equally fruitless. They only show, 

“ By what distortion of facts and fallacious logic the boasts of the 
Indian bureaucracy have to be made to look plausible,” 

The evil is worst in Bengal. Mr. Allen Arthur, Chairman 
of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, said that the people 

“ Are being educated by some of the native papers to see nothing 
good in the present administration of the country, and everything that 
is bad in the members of the ruling race.”* 

But if is.not confined to Bengal. 

Sir Henry Bowler said in Parliament:— 

“ It was my duty during the time I was Secretary for India to read 
the Native ne\vspapers. I can assure the House that I never knew 
until 1 read some of these newspapers, what a bad man I was, what a 
bad Government I represented, and what a bad House this was; and 
when I say ‘ bad,’ 1 run Using a much milder adjective than was actually 
employed.” 

Bengalis may regard with complacency attacks upon Euro¬ 
peans and the British Government, without considering that 
their sons are being taught a lesson which will be, turned against 
themselves, Mr, Arthur says :•— 

“ In the interests of the youth of India a healthier tone and a more 
moderate style of criticism might, with advantage, he cultivated by the 
editors of some native papers, who cannot fail to be, to a certain extent; 
the leaders of native public opinion.” 

The respect for parents and superiors, a conspicuous Indian 
virtue, is in danger of being lost. 

Some of the economic fallacies of Messrs. Naoroji and Dutt 
are exposed in the publication noted below.* The untrustworthi¬ 
ness of Prosperous India is shown by the astounding assertion 
that the average income of the people of India has fallen ftofii 

in j 882 to %d. in J 900 . 

Many of the people of India honestly believe that the 
country is becoming poorer and poorer under British mis¬ 
management. The natural effect must be dislike to Englishiheni 

* Phft Indian National (Jointress, 8vo. 28il pj>, 3..As..; with postage 4£ Ak. 
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i 2 \v years ago Sir M. Monim-Williams travelled over h 
:;cony£r6ing freely with educated Hindus. The leading impression 
upon his nfiind is thus stated : 

“ In my opinion the great problem that before all others presses for 
solution in relation to our Eastern Empire is, how can the rulers and 
the ruled be drawn closer together? How can more sympathy and 
cordial feelihg be promoted between them T 

To repress open discontent, Press LaAvs and a Sedition Act 
were found necessary. 

In India racial feeling is an important element; but the 
chief cause, both here and in England, is ignorance of the real 
facts of the case. 

It might be supposed that Mr. Dut't, an old retired civilian, 
knew the incidence of the land tax ; but the recent Resolution 
of Government shows that, to make it one-fifth, as proposed by 
Mr. Butt, would be, on the whole, to increase it. 


The Remedy. 

WluR is wanted is knowledge. The Madras Educational 
Review, after referring to the remark in the Aihcnamm, says: 

“ The words undoubtedly point to a defect in the subject of Politi¬ 
cal Economy as taught in India. The fault lies not so much with the 
lecturers as with the fact there exists no text-book on the subject of 
Political Economy as applied to India. As it is, our students study 
books, such as Fawcett’s Manual of Political Economy which base ail 
their illustrations on conditions as they exist in England—conditions 
which do not exist in India, and which therefore, are unintelligible to 
the student. Even when the illustration has been carefully explained, 
there still remains the fact that the conditions on which the illustration 
is based do not appeal to the experience of the Indian student. What is 
wanted is a book which deals with the three agents of production, land, 
labour, and capital, as applied to India, and with such questions as the 
currency and the land tenures of India.” June. , 1898, pp. 248, 219. 

Warner’s Citizen of India h as been prescribed to be taught 
in High Schools. An Advanced Manual, dealing with Indian 
Political Economy, should be prepared for the B. A. examination 
as a compulsory subject. 

The following are some of the points which should be 
noticed: 

The Land Question, Revenue Bettlements, Incidence of 
Taxation and its Expenditure. 

The erroneous ideas about Railways and Commerce, as shown 
by tlie quotations from Indian papers, should lie counteracted. 

The history of Prices should receive attention. The average 
Indian income is contrasted with that of England. The fact is 
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^WJnclia now represents England in the 15th century, when, 
According to Mulhall, the average income was 80a*. a year, 
1<7. a day. 

The currency of a country is a good test of its comparative 
wealth; Mr. Justice lianade mourns over the fact that labourers 
now receive two annas a day : under former rule they \yere 
paid by a handful of cowries. 

Mr. J ustice Ban ad e showed, in his Poona address, how the 
people of India spent some of their money not long ago :— 

u In 1888-89 we imported 11 lakhs worth of umbrellas, 15 lakhs 
worth of children’s toys and games, 22 lakhs of stationery, 10 lakhs of 
soap, 10 lakhs of clocks, 20 lakhs of matches, 66 lakhs of glass, 41 lakhs 
worth of paper, 21$ lakhs of books, (fee.” 

Instead of patriotically using the Indian leaf umbrella, people 
choose to buy an English article, much more expensive. During 
twelve years the imports of books, paper, and stationery increased 
from 66 lakhs to 98 lakhs ; glass manufactures from 50 lakhs to 
74 lakhs; jewellery and precious stones from 31 lakhs to 78 
lakhs. Do these imports indicate the growing poverty of the 
people ? 

To the foregoing it may be added that the number of Native 
Depositors, including Local Institutions, in Savings Banks rose in 
12 years from 190,687 to 629,625 ; the interest they received from 
11$ lakhs to 26$ lakhs ; and their balances from 852 lakhs to 872 
lakhs. 

It should be shown that Government has had in view, for 
years, the preparation of the people for Bepresentative Govern¬ 
ment, and has been making advance in that direction. 

A Very important section would be to point out the causes of 
Indian poverty arising from the habits of the people themselves. 


“ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity wo make or find.” 


India suffers infinitely more from her own injurious customs 
than from' British misgovernment, Sir Madhava Bow was 
successively Prime Minister of Travancore, Indore, and Bared a : 
what does he say? 

‘ The .longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the more deeply does he 
feel there ia no community on the face of the earth which suffers less 
from political evils and more from self-inflicted or self-accepted, or 
self-created, and, therefore, avoidable evils, than the Hindu community! v 

As Sir M. K. Grant Duff said in a Convocation address : 

“ He who could persuade bis countrymen to give up their, to us 
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_ expenditure on marriages, would do more for South Inffin 
^government could do in a decade,” 

The Government; of India might offer Ks. 5,000 either to a 
selected author or as a prize for a Manual on the subject* 

It is admitted that, in the British Government of India, as in 
its people, there are many defects still to be remedied. Messrs, 
Stracliey say in Finances and Public Works of India ;~— 

u It is not pretended that, unlike any other country, the social, 
material, and political conditions of India now leave no room for im¬ 
provement. Defects of many sorts can readily he pointed out. But it 
is through the very progress that these become known. In the arts of 
administration, as in all other applications of knowledge, our views, 
widen with each successive step we take ; and the emphatic recognition 
that much vet remains to be done for the people of India neither dims 
the lustre of what has been accomplished, nor should cool the ardour of 
those who there continue the strife with human misfortune, weakness, 
or ignorance.” p. 12. 

Government welcomes intelligent criticism, while wild 
rabid utterances like some quoted excite only disgust. The 
alumni of the Indian Universities, well acquainted with Indian 
political economy, might afford most valuable aid in suggesting 
improvements, and Government would be glad to give them an 
increasing share in the administration. 

Appeal to the Indian University Authorities. 

Sir John Strachey’s charge against the Indian Colleges has 
been mentioned—that their students are “ least of all taught to be 
good and loyal citizens .” 

According to Indian journalists, the press is now “ gagged.” 
Unlike India, England is a land where 

“*A man may speak the thing he will,” 

The real feeling of educated Indians can therefore best be 
learned by what they say in that country. Viewed in this light, 
the Bloomsbury meeting is of great importance. 

At a conference of Indians resident in the United Kingdom 
held, under the auspices of the London India Society, at .Blooms¬ 
bury London, December, 1897, a Desolation was passed in which 
the English Administration of India is thus characterised : 

It is conducted by men guilty of “ hypocrisy ” and “ continuous 
subterfuges,” “ in violation of acts and resolutions of the most 
solemn and repeated pledges of the British nation and Sovereign 
fattening upon the u ever-increasing poverty of the people ; ” the 
authors of all the “ terrible misery,’' from which India has suffered 
during the century and a half of their rule ; yet so pitiless that, 
in the year of grace 1897, threats of revolution and an appeal to 
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humanity and justice of the British people were necessary to 
a stop, if possible, to the “ monstrous iniquity ”of their rule ! 

rrik« __i_3..,*^..._ _ * *. c n * 



The Desolation, embodying such an opinion of the British 
Government of India, Was passed 0 unanimously and with -con¬ 
siderable enthusiasm ” by men supposed to be the highest “ pro¬ 
duct,” of forty years’ University education. It well affords food 
for serious reflection. 

The Indian University authorities are largely responsible for 
a Resolution worthy only of lunatics. Sir John Strachey’s charge 
is fully .substantiated. 

Arc the Indian Universities to go on teaching a minority of 
their students political economy “ not worth twopenceor will 
they determine that no graduate shall leave without the best 
teaching that can be given on the subject ? 


ETHICS. 


Tt is much to be regretted that while education is creating a 
revolution in India in which old restraints are being swept away, 
special instruction in morals has been almost ignored by the 
-Indian Universities. 

No Indian University includes Ethics in its Entrance or 
Intermediate Examination. 

The Calcutta University makes compulsory for the B. A. 
Degree “ Mental and Moral Science,” including “ Psychology . 
Logic, and Ethics.” 

The Allahabad University also makes compulsory “ Mental 
and Moral Science,” including “ Psychology, Ethics, and either 
Natural Theology or the. History of Ethical Systems.” 

The Bombay University makes “Logic and Moral Philoso 
phy, one of three optional subjects. 

The Punjab University makes “ Philosophy, including 
Psychology, Moral Science, Inductive Logic, or Natural 
Theology,” one of five optional subjects. 

The Madras University makes “ Mental and Moral Science 
including Physiology, Psychology and General Philosophy; Logic 
and Ethics,” one of five optional subjects. 

It will be seen that only two Universities make Ethics a 
compulsory subject, arid that for the B, A. Degree. 

Instruction in mere theories of morals is practically worth¬ 
less. Some years ago an ex-student of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, wrote: 

“ Many of the graduates who take their honours in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy turn out scoffers and sceptics.” 
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Such a system of teaching may be expected to produce the 
results thus described by Sir H, S. Cunningham: 

“ Amidst the crash, of shattered beliefs and the, babel of conflicting 
theories, the unfortunate neophyte acquires nothing tangible beyond a 
total disbelief in all existing creeds, and a profound disregard for an 
older, more credulous, and less instructed generation.” 

In the Second Quinquennial Review of Education the follow¬ 
ing quotation is made from Sir Alfred Croft :— 

“Moral Science is now taught in our University as a branch of 
psychology or mental science in general, and being taught and studied 
as a merely intellectual exercise, it does no harm.” p. 362. 

After a course in which special instruction" in ethics is either 
altogether or almost entirely ignored, young men are sent out to 
the “ battle of life/’ with old restraints removed, and no ne\v 
safeguards to take their places, exposed to fierce temptations of 
every kind. The fruits are best seen where home influences no 
longer operate. Tliere are some noble exceptions, but Dr. Mullick, 
House Physician in a London Hospital, thus describes the effect 
upon Indians of a stay in England: 

“ Endowed with a smattering of general knowledge, proverbially 
pliable, possessed of a morbid measure of his social status, inflated with 
a superlative sense of self-satisfaction, born of misdirected education, 
he returns to India an incubus to his family and a danger to the coun¬ 
try. • -The stay-at-home people he despises and treats with unveiled con¬ 
tempt, even ‘ the old fool of a father.’ ” 

The Indian Universities might exert, a powerful moral 
intiuence for good over the whole educated classes of the country. 
Sir Richard Temple, in his last Convocation Address as Chancellor 
of the Bombay University, thus referred to the great need of 
moral instruction, from the lowest to the highest educatioiia. 
standards:— 

“ Though necessarily precluded from adverting to religion, I yet in 
nowise forget, or expect you to forgot, that it is impossible to teach 
human duty, comprising the relations between man and man, without 
also teaching something at least of man’s duty towards God. No doubt, 


> There are stray passages in text-books of a beneficial character, but “ special 
instruction” is hero the point. 
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,o f 0f the effects of really good teaching in arts, say in the branches of 
ioiy or literature, must be to inculcate always incidentally and often 
directly, much of the general duty of man. Good teaching of physical 
science also must, as I believe, enlarge the ideas and elevate the senti¬ 
ment of man in' respect of Gocl, and must. impress upon him at least 
something of his duty towards his Creator. But such teaching cannot 
furnish him with instruction in his duty towards his fellows—an instruc¬ 
tion needed by all students alike, whether they belong to the depart¬ 
ment of arts or of science. Again, there are, as we believe. abstract 
principles and moral truths wholly independent of, and immeasurably 
above, the laws of that material universe in which we live. No doubt, 
these are incidentally inculcated by the teaching in arts. But the 
inculcation of moral truth by teaching in physical science is ndV possible. 
Nevertheless ethical instruction is specially requisite for the student of 
science, in order to prevent his imagining that there is nothing beyond 
the conceptions with which he is familiar, however lofty and wide these 
may be. Moral philosophy, then, comprises a knowledge which is neces¬ 
sary to all students in all departments of education, which they must 
bring with them to all their studies, and which they ought to 
retain in their inmost hearts and minds throughout their lives. There¬ 
fore, it ought not, in my judgment, to be left to incidental or indirect 
teaching, but ought to be taught systematically in all our institutions 
from the highest to the humblest. Nevertheless, in Western India, it 
is taught indirectly rather than directly ; it is not systematically and 
specifically prescribed; as one subject among many, it is made optional 
rather than obligatory. If this he a great defect, as I believe it is, then 
the remedy can he applied only by this University. If the existence ol’ 
the defect be satisfactorily shown to the Senate, then l am sure that the 
members of that governing body will feel the responsibility which 
devolves on, them. Indeed, the University did in former times indicate 
moral philosophy as an optional subject for students after their entrance 
into the University, and therein commanded the cordial assent and the 
loyal adherence of the students. From various causes this honored 
practice has, during recent years, been intermitted.; If the Senate shall 
see fit not only to resuscitate, but also to enlarge and enforce it—that is, 
to render it obligatory rather than optional,—their action will approve 
itself to the conscience of the Natives. For the action of the Univer¬ 
sity determines the teaching in the Colleges and High Schools, and the 
example of these superior institutions is sure to bo followed by the 
middle class institutions, and ultimately even by the primary Schools, 
until, at length, we have a complete system of national instruction in 
ethics adapted, to the degrees of intelligence and capacity as found jn the 
different grades of students. To found, to elaborate, to establish such a 
system should, I think, be an object of ambition of anxiety to this Uni¬ 
versity and to all engaged in the work of p v> hc instruction. The 
Natives will certainly be the willing subjects of 1 teaching. Moral 
philosophy is a theme on which the sages, lawgive and philosophers 
of the Hindus have dilated from the earliest times- -that has engaged 
the reverential thoughts and attracted the affectionate regards of the 
best men amongst the Natives for many generations—though the 
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^ i of the practice of most people from its maxims lias been as 
and patent in the Indian nation as in any nation. I apprehend 
that many thoughtful Natives, while thankfully acknowledging all that 
has beon done in this direction by the public instruction under British 
rule, do yet lament that a more systematic effort is not made to unfold 
and evolve Wore the minds of the young those eternal principles of 
right and wrong, which serve as beacons for the due conduct of life, and 
which ought specially to be included in an educational system that 
necessarily excludes religious teaching. With the majority of the 
Natives, such a systematization of ethical teaching would augment the 
popularity of our national education. It would elevate and crown the 
moral edifice already founded by the effects of our liberal education, bv 
the discipline of our institutions, and by the personal example of our 
teachers. I have already urged this most important matter on the 
consideration of the Syndicate who finding some difficulty at present in 
effecting the requisite alteration of the educational course, intimate that 
they will take an early opportunity of bestowing their renewed and 
careful consideration on the matter.’ 


ENGLISH TEXTS. 


The chief reliance at present £01 indirect moral instruction 
is through the selections from English literature, which take a 
prominent place in the University course. To afford a better 
idea of what may be expected from them, they are given below 
for the five Universities. 


Calcutta. 


The Calcutta Board of Studies laid down the following rules 
with regard to the preparation of Entrance Text-Books 


(1) Consist of both prose and poetry ; 

(2) That the prose he taken from authors of the present century. 

(3) That at least one-hall of the prose portions consist of extracts 
having a direct bearing on conduct, either by wav of precept or example; 
and 


(4) That a similar principle be, as far as possible, kept in view in 
the poetical selections. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 1902. 


for the Entrance i 


The following portions of English Selections for the Entrance Examina- 
tion, published by M»\- Thacker* Spink & Oo, in 1899 have been prescribed 
je E 'nation in 1902: — 

\ ' n ' (To be Read,) 

Prose, 

Early Memorials of Grasmere 
On the Choice of Books. 

Gentle. 


The Battle of Setilae. 

Selections from the Talisman. 

Nelson’s Early Life. 

Moral Courage. 


9 
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Poetry, 

An Ode. I Home. 

Qua C-ursum Ventns. To the Cuckoo, 

The Castaway, j Grace Darling. 

The Village Blacksmith. 



An Ode. 
If rune. 


(Tv be committed to memory,) 

| To the Onckoo. 

j The Village Blacksmith 


F. A. EXAMINATION. 1902. 

English!, 

Milton ... Paradise Lost, Book I. 

Goldsmith ... The Traveller and the Deserted Village. 

Tennyson ... Aylmer's Field.. 

Cow per ... Selections from Letters (Macmillan A r Co.) 

Black ... Life of Goldsmith. 

Some subject for original Composition to be set in one of the papers. 


B. A. EXAMINATION, 1902. 
English. 


Shakespeare 
Milton 
: Tennyson 
Burke 
Pattis on 


■'H*. 


As yon Like It; Macbeth. 
Paradise Lost, Books III. IV. 
Select Lyrical Poems, 

Two Speeches and Letter. 
Life of Milton. 

ALLAHABAD. 


Entrance Examination, 1902. 

Lamb’s Talks from Shakespeare (Selections’:—Tempest ; As Von Like 
It; Merchant of Venice; King Lear; Macbeth; Twelfth Night.) 

Scott: The Talisman (Bell's Rending Book Series), or Mary Queen of 
. Scots (from The Abbot , Messrs. Blackie and Sons.) 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village*. 

Macaulay: Horatius. 

Intermediate Examination, 1902. 

Scott : The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Longfellow : Evangeline. 

Tionnyson : The Passing of Arthur. 

Cowper's Letters, (Macmillan's Selections.). 

Washington Irving : Sketch Book (Selections.) 

Lubbock : Tho Pleasures of Life (Selections.) 

B. A. Examination, 1902. 

Shaosteare : Hamlet; Richard IT ; Merchant of Venice. 

Milton : Paradise Lost, I, II. 

Tv bats: (Selections.) 

Tennyson : The Last Tournament, Guinevere. 

Carlyle : Heroes and Hero Worship, 
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. . idea ot a University, Y, VI, VII. 

Eliot : Silas Marner. 

ItdwjmN : Shakespeare Primer. 

A b bo it : S hakes pearean G re m mar. 

PUNJAB. 

Entrance Examination, 

General Questions on the English Language. 

I NTE RM E »I ATE E X A Mi NATION. 

... Selections, (Ed. Rowe and Webb). 

,, , Frederick the Great. 

, M Tale of Two Cities. /liM 

Essays written in Intervals at Business. Ota. 
Rowe and Webb). 

English Seamen at the l <5tl» Century. 

Seliool Comnouition (Senior Part). 


( SL 


Tennyson 

Macaulay 

Dickens 

Helps 


Fronde 

Longman 


Lancelot and 


1 UVWWiv.. -- ’ ^ , 

School Composition (Senior Part), 

B. A. Examination, 1902 . 

Friends in Council. First Series. 

Westward Ho! 

Essays from The Tntler. 

Life of Pitt 

1. Julius Caesar. 2. As Ton Like It. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

L Princess. 2. Holy Grail. -L 

1. Sesame and Lilies, 2. Crown of Wild Olive. 
BOMBAY. 

Entrance. 

General Questions on the English Language. 

Previous Examination. 

Sir Walter Scott. Marmion. , ■ .... Bh 

Macaulay ... Lives of Johnson and Goldsmith und Essay on Addison. 

IN TERM EDI AT £ E X AM I NATION. 


Helps 

Kingsley 

Steele 

Rosebery 

Shakespeare 

Macaulay 

Tennyson 


Ruskin 


English Essays (Warwick Library) 


Milton 

Byron 


Bacon’s Essays. 
Shakespeare ... 


Paradise Lost, III. 

Childe Harold, Canto III. 

B. A. Examination. 
(1)—Necessary. 


Henry V, and As Yon Like It 
(2)—Voluntary. 
Modern Period (1782-1862). 


Wordsworth 
Palgrave 


Shakespeare 
Matthew Arnold 


Excursion, Book IY. 

Golden Treasury, (1st Series) Book IV. 

MADRAS. 

Entrance, 1902. 

General English 
F. A. Examination, 3002. 

M Henry Y. (Omitting Aot V). 

Sohrab and Rustum, 
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B. L. Stevenson 
W. L. Collins 



Chaucer 
Shakespeare 
Dryden 
Keats 
Browning 
Dickens 
O. W. Holmes 
Matthew Arnold 


Dora : A Dreaui of Fair Women ; Morte d’ Arthur. 
Kidnapped. 

Uiosar {Ancient Classics for English Headers.) 

B. A KxAMJNAffOJI, 1902. 

Gterkes Tale, Parts 1V, Y, VI. and the Essay. 
Ooriolamis. 

MaoFIeclshoe, 

Selections, 

Kahbi Ben Ezra, Phoidippides. 

A Tale of Two Cities. 

The Poet at the Breakfast Table ( Papers ! — VII). 
Essays on Criticism (Sefcond Series). Tlio Htudy 
of Poetry, John Keats, Words worth, Byron. 

Rem auks on the English Texts. 

The selections are fair considered simply from the stand¬ 
point of giving a knowledge of English literature, and in some 
cases valuable moral lessons are included. It will, however, 
be observed that three of the Universities have no English 
text for the Entrance Examination, so that there is not a shred of 
moral teaching for that year. But, even at best, in general, it 
will require some ingenuity to find moral lessons in the selections 
fitted to guide Indian students in the battle of life. As a provision 
for the moral well-being of the students, they are utterly 
inadequate. 

Suggestions. 

Entrance Examination. —To general questions on the English 
language, might be added a revised edition of Matt and 1m bit ties, or 
some similar work. It should be adapted to India, and not ignore 
the important subject of Female Education. 

E. A. and. B. A. Examinations. —The writer considers that 
the Indian Universities should recognise Practical Ethics mis a 
distinct branch, instead of only some stray moral lessons being- 
given in the English texts. The F.A. treatise might be somewhat 
like Todd's Student's Manual, dealing with tlie reader’s life as a 
student. The F.A. might treat of his duties after leaving the 
University. It might be shown how he could benefit both him¬ 
self and his country. 

It is to be feared that the importance of Ethical instruction 
is not sufficiently recognised by the University Authorities to 
secure for it a separate place. The following changes might be 
made in the English Texts. 

The rule of the Calcutta University with regard to Univer¬ 
sity Selections might be kept more in view (see p. 05). Extracts 
containing moral instruction suited to the circumstances of the 
readers are very desirable. Maonagh ten's Common Thoughts,pu 
Serious Subjects and the Convocation Addresses might yield some 
suitable materials. 
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/of the selections might be oriental in their cliarach 
iviifccx-'ivfuller’s works, Frazers Literary History oj India. 
Fergttssori’.s Indian Architecture , &c., might be drawn upon. 

Lectures,—As already quoted, these were early suggested: 

' The Court- of Directors from an early period considered that the 
improvement of the moral character of the natives was one of the first 
objects to be aimed at, and directed that a Professor should be 
appointed to lecture on Jurisprudence and Morals, without having 
any other duty to perform/’ p. 02. 



Lectures were also recommended by the Education Com¬ 


mission ; 


-9. That the Principal or one of the Professors in each Govern¬ 
ment and Aided College deliver to each of the college classes in every 
session a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen/’ p. 591 


X lecture has somewhat of the personal element, and is, so 
far, superior to a text-book. . 

J. 8. Mill, in his St. Andrew Address, thus pointed out 
some of the arguments which might be employed: 


“ Nothing hinders us from so training a man that lie will not, even 
for a disinterested purpose, violate the moral law, and also feeding and 
encouraging those high feelings, on which we mainly rely for lifting 
men a!>ove low and sordid objects, and giving them a higher conception 
of what constitutes success in life. If we w ish men to practice virtue, 
it is worth while trying to make them love virtue, and feel it art object 
in itself, and not a tax paid for leave to pursue other objects. It is 
worth training them to feel, not only actual wrong or actual meanness, 
but the absence of noble aims and endeavours, is not merely bl tunable 
but also degrading ; to have a feeling of the miserable .smallness of mere 
self in the face of this great universe, of the collective mass of our 
fellow-creatures, in the' face of past history, and the indoiinite future,— 
the poorness and in significance of human life if it is all to be spent in 
making things comfortable for ourselves and kin, and raising ourselves 
and them a step or two in the social ladder. 

»< pix your eyes upon the ultimate end from which those studies 
take their chief value—that of making you more effective combatants 
in the great tight which never ceases to rage between Good and Evil, 
and more equal to coping with the ever new problems which the chang¬ 
ing course of human nature and human society present to be resolved. 
A imp like these commonly retain the footing which they have once 
established in the mind ; and their presence in our thoughts keeps our 
higher faculties in exercise, and makes us consider the acquirements 
and powers which we store up at any time of our lives, as a mental 
capital, to be freely expended in helping forward any mode which 
presents itself of making mankind in any respect wiser or better, or 
placing any portion of human affairs on a more sensible and rational 
footing than its existing one. There is not one of us who may not 
qualify himself so to improve the average amount of opportunities, as to 
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iris fellow creatures some little the better for the use 
how to make of bis intellect ., , You are to be a part of the 
public who are to welcome, encourage, and help forward the future 
intellectual benefactors of humanity ; and you are, if possible, to furnish 
your contingent to the number of those benefactors. Nor let any one 
be discouraged by what may seem, in mo men ts of despondency, the 
lack of time and of opportunity. Those who know how to employ 
opportunities will often feel that they can create them ; and what we 
achieve depends less on the amount of time we possess, than the use we 
make of our time.” 

Even one lecture weekly, of the right kind, during the College 
sessions would be valuable. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations and Missionaries 
specially to young men will gradually partly supply the need. 

Hostels. —Although hostels were commenced before, the last 
Quinquennial Report on Education says : “ The strongest stimu¬ 

lus came from a letter,of the Government of India on Discipline 
and Moral Training, which was addressed to all the Local 
Administrations in December, 1887. Among other recommenda¬ 
tions, this letter expressly suggested, ‘ that hostels and boarding 
houses should be established in the larger schools and colleges in 
large towns and cities for the accommodation of students whose 
families are not resident in the place where they are educated." 
p. %t) 8. This was under that eminent statesman—Lord Pufferin. 

Personal Intercourse. —Of all influences this is the strongest. 
It may be made the means, to a large extent, of moulding the 
character of students. It has been most employed by the most 
successful teachers. 

Circular to Professors. —-The opinion Y o£ Mr. IT. J, 8. Cotton 
has been quoted : 

“The professors of the Educational Department deliver their 
lectures and discourse on Milton or Mill in the same spirit as a magis¬ 
trate dispenses justice in his cutcherry. They do their official duty, 
but they make no attempt to exert a moral influence over their pupils, 
to form their sentiments and habits, or to control and guide their 
passions.” 

It has already been acknowledged that this does not apply to 
all professors. Now, however, that Government is taking up Edu¬ 
cational Reform, “ it would be well to stir up their pure .minds 
by way of remembrance, ” and let it be understood that professors 
are bound to pay special attention to the morals of their 
students. 

It cannot be denied that the counteracting evil agencies are 
powerful, but by a united well-directed effort much might be done 
to promote the moral well-being of Indian students 
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COMPUTjSOBY and fewer optional 

SUBJECTS. 

The attention of .the University Commission is invited to this 
point. In some .cases a 'student is allowed to select from five 
subjects. The object is to foster Indian talent. 

At Ahmednagar, the writer asked some Hindus why they 
Chose Persian as a second language instead of Sanskrit The 
reply was that through it a pass could hr more eusih/ obtained. 
This is the guiding motive with students. 

It should not be left optional with a graduate to leave the 
University ignorant of Indian political economy, and believing that 
the country is governed in the manner described in the Blooms¬ 
bury Tie so hit ion. 

So with other subjects. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to review 
the Indian Educational system, to point out its defects, and the 
changes which seem necessary. 

It will be seen that what is considered the crying defect is 

Want of Adaptation to India, 

A striking proof of this is the ignoring of the important 
subject of Female Education. 

As Lord Curzon said at Simla : 

“ We started by a too slavish imitation of the English models, and 
to this day we have never purged ourselves of the taint.” 

Education has thus been robbed of nearly half its value. 

Another point sought to be emphasised is that the guiding 
principle in Indian Education should be Bacon’s maxim, 

ci The Relief of Man’s Estate.” 

Feelings of humanity should induce educationists to. do what 
they can to ameliorate the sanitary and material conditio# of the 
many millions described so pathetically by Grooke. But the maxim 
extends beyond the animal wants of man. His intellectual, and 
especially liis moral, well-being should receive still more attention. 
As has been pointed out, “India in transition” demands that 
special care be taken to safeguard young men against the tempta¬ 
tions to which they will be exposed when they leave college. 
The utter inadequacy of the means employed at present have been 
pointed out. It is true that the principal colleges have professors 
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rfi] Philosophy and Logic, but all the benefit Sir 
, a former Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, expected 
from their teaching was that it ‘ does no harm (See p. 53). 

The subject'is confessedly difficult.' It is hoped that it will 
receive the earnest attention of the Commission. 

The beginning of a new century is a fitting time for a thorough 
review of our educational system to find out defects in its working 
and improvements which are required, ft is earnestly hoped 
that the appointment of the Education Commission may mark 
an important epoch in the history of Education in India. 


J. MuwnouH. 


Madras, Fehj. 10th, Jim. 
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